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PREFACE 

This book is the outcome of many years' experience 
in teaching Kttle children and in training young 
teachers. Its purpose is to present some exposition 
of principles and some examples of work which may 
be helpful to the young teacher and to others who, 
owing to the conditions and circumstances of their 
bwn work, have too little opportunity for comparative 
study of educational practice. Every principle laid 
down and every method advocated has stood the test 
of practical work. 

As the book may probably often be read in parts 
rather than as a whole, and as experience has shown 
that the attempt to lay down theories apart from 
practice is frequently barren, an effort has been made 
to blend theory and practice as intimately as possible, 
so as to supply direct applications of the principles 
under consideration. This has caused a good deal of 
repetition in some parts of the book, but it is hoped 
that the result may prove not inconvenient to the 
reader. 

No claim to novelty or originality is made. A care- 
ful study, based on observation of many infants' 
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iv PREFACE 

departments, kindergartens, and lower classes of 
schools, has been made in England, Prance, Germany, 
and America ; the aim has been to gather from 
many sources some generally accepted ideas and 
theories and to work them out by means of actual 
lessons in an English school. 

Although Part I deals mainly with the education 
and management of the child under five years, and 
Part II with that of the child irom five to seven years, 
there is no desire or intention to draw a sharp dividing 
line between these two portions of the work, for it is 
essential that the plays of the little ones should merge 
gradually into the more formal work of the older infants. 

The chapter by Dr. Ormerod on ' The Medical 
Responsibilities of School Teachers ' will probably 
prove specially useful to many who have neither the 
time nor the opportunity to make a deeper study of 
the subject, but who realize the importance of atten- 
tion to the physical well-being of the children under 
their care. 

It is impossible to acknowledge all my obligations in 
writing this book. A few at least must be mentioned. 

The adoption of a scheme suitable for infants from 
four to six years, based on Proebers Mother Play, was 
suggested by attending * Program Meetings ' and 
visiting kindergartens during a recent visit to America 
and Canada. Here I must acknowledge special in- 
debtedness to Miss Mcltnew of Washington, whose 
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PREFACE V 

admirably managed kindergarten was most inspiring. 
Some of the methods advocated in the chapter on 
the teaching of singing are based on those employed 
by Miss Alys E. Bentley, of Washington. 

Many of the illustrations are taken from photographs 
by one of the school staff — Miss Gertrude Vincent. 
Most of the photographs of children at work in school 
show only a portion of the various classes, because it 
was found impossible to focus large numbers of 
children seated in their ordinary places in the class- 
room. ' The Home of the Swans ' is reproduced and 
inserted by kind permission of the Bovril Company. 

I have to thank all the members of my staff for their 
loyal help and co-operation, especially in the develop- 
ment of schemes and the working-out of lessons. 
Some suggestions with regard to the chapter on reading 
were made by Miss A. Kent, and some general sug- 
gestions by Mr. Percy Elford, who kindly read through 
the whole in proof. Lastly, I must tender my most 
grateful thanks to Miss A. J. Cooper and Mr. J. W. 
Home for reading the work, both in manuscript and 
in proof, and making many valuable suggestions for 
alterations and improvements. 

L. L. PLAISTED. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

The Teacher.^ 

The teacher of infants should possess a bright and 
buoyant disposition ; she should have a love and 
sympathy for young children, be able to sing, to play 
on the piano, and to draw on the blackboard. 

Her education should include : — 

1. An acquaintance with good literature, especially 
with poetry, because the figurative language of the poet 
is especially appropriate and delightful to the age of 
chilcUiood. 

2. A knowledge of child-nature, based on observa- 
tional child-study, and guided by some instruction in 
simple physiology and psychology. 

3. A study of the plants and animals familiar to 
children. 

4. Some insight into the various forms of elementary 
educational handwork, in order that she may know 
how her young charges may be most profitably em- 
ployed during this restless period of their Ufe. 

6. An elementary study of the history of education 
in which the life and educational work of Froebel has 
been emphasized. 

Her responsibilities are great, and can only be 
fulfilled by the exercise of great courage and devotion. 
She is in duty bound not only to watch the unfolding 
of the powers and capabilities of her pupils, but also 
to teach them to love the good and hate the bad, to 
awaken in them new desires, to develop new interests, 

^ See Report of the ConsvUcUive Committee upon the School Attendance 
of Children below the age of Five, pp. 22 and 23 (The Teacher), and an 
excellent Suggested Scheme for a Tvoo Years' Training for Teachers in 
InfarUs' Schools and the Lower Standards, p. 111. 
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to arouse their higher instincts, and then to satisfy 
these cravings after higher ideals by opening up to 
them the wonderful world of nature, of art, and of 
literature, and so give them glimpses of the joys 
that await them and of the rich heritage that may be 
theirs for the asking. Above all should she bear in 
mind that her work is to enable a child to develop, not 
to force its development ; to place it under the best 
conditions for mental, moral, and physical growth, 
npt to stretch it mentally, morally, or physically in 
this direction or in that according to her own caprice 
or even her own judgement ; to supply the material 
for healthy interest and natural use of powers which 
grow by exercise, rather than to impose her own 
will; to cause the child to wish rightly, and there- 
fore to do rightly, rather than to do rightly as a 
result of command. A teacher must always be a 
learner, for unless she is constantly taking in know- 
ledge and inspiration she cannot have much to give 
out. Let us not forget that ' there is a society con- 
tinually open to us, of people who will talk to us as 
long as we Uke; — talk to us in the best words they 
can choose, and of the things nearest their hearts . 
Let us take counsel whenever we can of the ' wisest 
and wittiest ' of this society, and thus develop our hearts 
and minds by contact with our great writers. The 
earnest and devoted teacher who has a real love for 
her work will perfect and beautify her own character 
by constantly keeping high ideals in view, although 
her ' reach ' will often exceed her ' grasp '. Her sym- 
pathies will be widened by contact with the parents, 
and she will be kept fresh in mind by association with 
the little ones, and rejuvenated by joining in their 
lively games. 

' Is it warm in that green valley, 

Vale of childhood, where you dwell ? 
Is it calm in that green valley 
Round whose bourns such great hills sweU ? 
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THE TEACHER 3 

Are there giants in the valley — 
Giants leaving footprints yet ? 

Are there angels in the valley ? 
Tell me— I forget.' 

The Child. 

Between the birth of a child and its seventh year 
the brain grows with great-rapidity ; we must exercise 
great care not to impose any mental strain while 
growth is proceeding so actively, or the result may be 
disastrous in later life. The child cannot concentrate 
on any one subject for a lengthy period ; hence no 
lessons for children under seven years of age are as 
a rule more than twenty minutes in duration, and for 
the young child of four or five years it is seldom 
advisable to let even a story or a talk continue more 
than ten or fifteen minutes. 

It is most unnatural for young children to sit still ; 
hence frequent intervals for movement, for the playing 
of vigorous games and for free expression work with 
various materials, must be allowed. It has been clearly 
shown that in providing the child with abundance 
of movement we are really giving him brain culture, 
for the greater the variety of exercise obtained by the 
young child, the greater is the area of the brain that is 
developed. 

Not less important than the need for movement is 
the necessity for as much freedom as possible ; the 
child who is constantly guarded and watched, prevented 
from playing with mud, with water, and getting in his 
own way the variety of sensations for which he craves, 
will grow up dependent upon others and also poorer 
in brain power than the child who has more freedom. 

We must respect the individuaUty of the child ; 
we must give him scope, and only come.to his aid when 
his own ingenuity has failed. 

As habits are being formed in early childhood that 
will probably influence the whole after life of the 
children, we must do everything in our power to lead to 

B 2 
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obedience, punctuality, and cleanliness, and to suggest 
and encourage acts of kindness and politeness to each 
other, to parents, and to all with whom they come in 
contact. The force of example is all-powerful, and 
the teacher must always recognize the child's undoubted 
right to be treated with poUteness and consideration ; 
above all should she avoid using thoughtless words 
about a child in his presence, such as ' He is a dull boy ' 
or even ' He is a clever boy '. She must never forget 
that her appearance, tone of voice, and behaviour are 
the most powerful influence of the school life, because 
these young children unconsciously imitate what they 
see and build up their ideals very largely from the study 
of the teachers in whose class they have been. 

Although we are often obliged to be somewhat 
autocratic in our management of young children, it 
is possible to develop some power of self-control, and 
a rudimentary sense of honour, during the infants' 
school period. The child's will must be developed, 
not crushed ; his activity turned into right channels, 
not repressed. 

The effects of repressive discipline on the inteUigence 
and responsiveness of the pupils may quickly be seen 
^by watching a class that has been made to sit still 
for some time ; the children become dull and inert, 
lose their interest in the subject in hand, and are 
consequently inattentive and unable to concentrate 
their powers. Oppenheim warns us that ' the physical 
discipline of making them [children] sit in stiff and 
studied attitudes is an admirable one to develop a race 
of puppets '. The practice of allowing children to sit 
with arms folded tends to contract the chest, and that 
of pushing the shoulders forward by placing the hands 
and arms behind is ahnost equally reprehensible. 

As the eye of the young child is not adapted for 
seeing things at close range, he should not, before the 
age of six years, be required to read from books or to 
do needlework. His sight is long sight, and we may 
do him permanent harm by allowing him to pore over 
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fine work or to hold books or other objects too near 
his eyes. We must also be careful that children do not 
sit facing the light, as this causes a great strain on the 
eyes. 

The work done by young children should involve 
larse movements, because the large muscles develop 
before the smaller and finer ones ; such work as free- 
arm drawing, using the whole arm, digging in sand or 
in small plots of ground, building with large bricks, 
affords good exercises for little children. 

The Teacher and the Parent. 

Nowhere will the teacher's tact and sympathy be more 
needful than in her deaUngs with the parents of the 
children ; unless school and home work together in the 
training of character and the formation of right habits, 
the influence on the child will obviously be much less 
than where such co-operation is possible. 

There are many ways in which an earnest and devoted 
teacher can influence the parents and consequently the 
home training of the child. Perhaps the first essential 
is a knowledge of each other's difficulties, such as 
may be gained by an occasional interchange of visits. 
Unless the teacher knows something of the conditions 
of the home she will not be able to sympathize fully 
with the mother, and if, on the other hand, the mother 
is never allowed the delight of seeing her child in school 
she will have but a vague notion of what the teacher 
does for the child. The practice of having ' Open Days ' 
at certain intervals, such as once a month, when the 
parents are invited to visit the classes during lesson time, 
is a valuable way of increasing the good feeling between 
the home and the school, and of giving the mother 
ideas as to the school side of the training of children. 
If in connexion with these visits parents' meetings 
could be organized for simple discussions on the 
theoretical side of the school work much intelUgent and 
valuable insight into the work of education would 
result. 
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The medical examination of children must lead 
naturally to increased interest in and knowledge of the 
physical development of the child, and as little good 
can result from such examination unless it is supple- 
mented by much attention to individual children on 
the part of the teacher the relation between the parent 
and the teacher should naturally become more intimate 
and cordial. The doctor during his examination has 
perhaps discovered that several pupils suflFer from 
rickets of various degrees of intensity, and that others 
show a decided weakness of the lungs or the heart, while 
others again need attention for adenoids or enlarged or 
inflamed tonsils. The teacher is in duty bound to see 
the parents of each of these children, and to the best of 
her power to co-operate with them and with the doctor 
to help the child to start fairly in the battle of life. 
She will urge that the rickety child throw aside books, 
while the mother must feed him judiciously on suitable 
and nourishing food, give him daily baths and plenty 
of fresh air, exercise, play, and simshine. She must 
impress on the mothers of weak-chested children the 
importance of fresh air, and of sleeping in a well« 
ventilated bedroom. The adenoids must be removed, 
or the child's mental and physical health will suffer. 

A medical man can often be found willing to address 
a meeting of parents on the treatment of children. 
The writer remembers a meeting where with the aid 
of a magic lantern a very deep impression was made 
on the minds of the audience of parents. The doctor 
explained how the ' open mouth and the inabiUty to 
breathe except through the mouth ' may lead to the 
diminution of mental power or even to imbecility* 
' This condition of things is caused by a growth in the 
throat which should have immediate attention, as 
it obstructs the air passages, and prevents sufficient 
oxygen from reaching the blood and purifying it ; 
and so the whole physical system is reduced. The 
mind also is weakened, since the brain does not get 
good, pure, nourishing blood. There is a constant 
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strain to obtain the requisite amount of air, and the 
child suflFers because of the failure of parent or teacher 
to discover this weakness.'^ 

The need for treatment by an oculist in the case of 
defective sight, or of a simple operation in the case of 
defective hearing, was also emphasized. 

At one meeting of two hundred parents called by the 
teachers of the three departments of the writer's 
school, the medical officer gave an excellent address 
containing some very plain, simple, and valuable advice. 
He emphasized the need for loose, light, and warm 
clothing, for simple nourishing food such as oatmeal 
and vegetable soup, and the importance of regular 
habits, of baths, of fresh air, and of plenty of sleep. 

The parents listened with the deepest interest, 
discussed various points with the doctor and with 
the teachers, and remained behind in groups for advice 
with regard to special cases. 

Op^n Days and Talks with Mothers. Letters of in- 
vitation to parents to attend the school may be written 
and addressed by the children in the first class, wh(? 
find much pleasure in writing to their mothers. The 
letters to the mothers of the younger children may be 
cyclostyled by the teacher ; sometimes the Education 
Committee will supply cards of invitation. 

The programme for these mothers' visits should vary. 
If the mothers are invited to attend during the last 
hour of the afternoon it may consist of songs, games, 
little plays, nature talks, stories, followed by attractive 
handwork. If the chief idea be the entertainment of 
the mothers, songs, movement plays, and recitations 
will naturally play a large part, as in a school concert ; 
if, on the other hand, the object is to reveal to the 
mothers some of the underlying principles of the teach- 
ing of infants, the teacher may arrange to have certain 
lessons, such aai stories or nature talks, followed by 
suitable handwork. The mothers may be invited to 
remain for half an hour after school or to come another 

^ Article in Kindergarten Magazine, 
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day to discuss the subject of 'Stories', of 'Nature 
Interests', or of 'Handwork'. If the subject of 
'Stories' is under discussion the choice of suitable 
stories for children, the danger attending the use of 
unsuitable material, and hence the need of exercising 
a wise censorship on children's reading are among 
the points that might be mentioned and discussed. 
Should the subject of 'Nature Interests' be chosen, 
the teacher may help many children to enter into 
their childish rights by opening the eyes of the mothers 
to the educational possibilities of keeping pets or 
tending growing plants. 
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PART I. THE CHILD UNDER FIVE 

CHAPTER I 

HOW SHALL WE DEAL WITH HIM ? ^ 

After much discussion, the Board of Education has 
come to the conclusion that it is necessary to make 
some provision for the training of children under five 
years of age, whose home conditions make it unlikely 
that they will receive in the home the attention that 
is their due. There is unfortunately little doubt that, 
owing to various causes, the school conditions of many 
of these children are far from ideal. Although the 
gambols of young animals and the ceaseless motion of 
the healthy young child aUke demonstrate to us that 
nature never intended such children to be kept still, 
they are or have been required to sit still "for long 
periods. If infants are admitted to our infants' 
schools, it is our bounden duty to provide bright, 
airy, and spacious rooms, which should be furnished 
with pieces of cork linoleum on which the smallest 
children can sit and amuse themselves in groups, ai^d 
with small chairs and kindergarten tables, so con- 
structed that the little ones maybe able to move freely 
when necessary; ample playgroimd space, a part of 
which should be covered, and another set apart for 
use as a garden, so that much of the time may be 
spent in the open air, is an absolute necessity ; and 
lastly and most important of all, enlightened women, 
who have been prepared for the work by suitable train- 
ing, should be provided to take charge of these embryo 
citizens. To herd them into classes of sixty or more, 

^ See * The Ideal Institution for such Younger Infants ' in Beport of 
ConatdtcUive Committee upon the School Attendance of Children below the 
Age of Five, p. 20. 
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and make them sit silent and motionless, is a barbaric 
act of cruelty, to require severely repressive discipline 
a crime, and to entrust them to the care of unsympa- 
thetic or ignorant teachers a sacrilege. 

The Curriculum of the Child under Five Years.^ 

How shall these young children be employed ? 

Our study of the child has taught us that at all costs 
he must have movement. Not only his later physical 
development, but also his whole mental life depends on 
the free exercise of his muscles. He should not be 
kept under restraint for too long a period. Hence each 
session should include intervals for free play, for games 
with the teacher in which the children take an active 
part, and one short period during which free choice as 
to the material and subject of their occupation may be 
exercised by the children. 

The child at this age imitates naturally and uncon- 
sciously what he sees in the world around him. Imita- 
tion is his way of making ideas his own ; therefore we 
must give him good models to imitate, and we must 
base our models on the nature and needs of the child, 
and on his sympathies and interests. 

' See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newly-leamed art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart. 
And unto this he frames his song : 



As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.' 

Let us not forget that the child's life may be fuller 
and richer for the seeds we plant at this early period. 
If we can influence these little ones in the right direction, 
help them to form good habits, open their eyes by 

^ See * The Curriculum/ Consultative Committet'a Beporty p. 21. 
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means of well-timed suggestion, and especially by 
evident interest on our own part, to some of the beauties 
of earth, air, and sky, give them a foretaste of the 
delights of the world of literature by fascinating peeps 
into fairyland, much will be accompUshed. We must 
remember that any over-stimulation of the brain at 
so tender an age is dangerous, and since sleep is so 
essential to their healthy growth and development, 
those children who get tired and drowsy must be allowed 
to enjoy this necessary repose. 

Where such young chUdren are admitted to the 
school we must do everything in our power to make the 
school conditions approximate as nearly as possible 
to their obvious needs at this period. They must not 
sit still for long, and their seats must be capable of easy 
movement. If a few cheap mats are provided, groups 
of children can sometimes for a change be seated on the 
floor and allowed to play together with bricks or with 
some simple toys ; during this group-play some valuable 
training in unselfishness and consideration for others 
may be given. 

When weather permits, the work should be done in 
the open air, and should consist of short stories and 
informal talks on subjects near to the interests of the 
children, followed by intervals of song, games, move- 
ment plays, sand-digging, brick-building, and other 
expression lessons. 

Nature Interests.- 

Children delight in the Uving things around them, 
and the wise teacher who wishes to supply the child 
as far as possible with the things most appropriate 
to his particular stage of development takes care to 
surround him with as much of the world of nature as she 
can. Animals appeal most strongly to the child of 
three or four years of age, and among the various pets 
that can be kept in a school or playground may be 
mentioned doves, pigeons, rabbits, guinea-pigs, white 
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mice, goldfish. The care of animals is a humanizing 
influence, and valuable training in love and reverence 
for living things can be given by allowing children to 
feed and look after the pets. 

Doves will lay their eggs and hatch their young in 
the ordinary schoolroom in spite of the noise and 




Fig. 1. 



A class of four-year-old children paying a visit to 
a dovecot near the school. 



attention they receive from curious and interested 
infants. The joy of the little ones when at length the 
patient birds have ' broken for the brood their prison 
cell ' is second only to that of the delighted jjarent birds. 
In addition to the permanent pets visitors may often 
be welcomed for the day. The children will, as a rule, 
be almost too glad to bring their home pets in order 
that others may share in the pleasure of observing 
and feeding them. 
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The child must be encouraged to notice the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the sky, the clouds, the rain, the 
snow, the simset, the rainbow, the shadows, and thus his 
childish wonder at the powers of nature may be the 
means of leading him to deeper insight into and 
enjojmaent of the ' great, beautiful, wonderful world * 
around us, and to a feeling of reverence for the Creator. 




Fio. 2. Children of three and four years of age feeding their school 
pets. The young dove was hatched in the Babies' Boom. 

Other nature interests may be encouraged and the 
child's vocabulary developed by giving opportimity 
during talks and games to name plants, flowers, leaves, 
fruits, and other common objects. 

The children are very fond of bringing shells, flowers, 
and other natural objects to school. The common 
name of these objects should be taught, and the 
children should be encouraged to tell a short story 
of their contributions. 

It is a good plan to keep a stock of natural objects 
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such as acorns, chestnuts, grains, shells, pebbles, &c., 
for the children to handle, sort, and name. They 
love to feel the prickly burrs, to handle the smooth 
pebbles, and best of all to hold to their ears the 
large shells brought from far-off seas, whose musical 
sounds make so universal fin appeal to the child 
imagination. 

' I have seen 
A curious child who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground applying to his ear 
The convolution of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intently ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard — sonorous cadences, whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea.' 

Wordsworth. 

Physical Training. 

A very large proportion of the time in school must 
be spent in recreative movements, which will include 
informal play as well as marching, running, hopping, 
and other rhythmic exercises both with and without 
music ; as the child has a tendency to reproduce 
whatever he sees around him, the movements employed 
will vary to some extent with the district. 

Children love to do what they see their elders doing ; 
they should be encouraged to imitate the movements 
of workmen at their work.. We all know their love 
of watching people engaged in any skilled work, such 
as the bla(ismith at lus smithy, their wonder as they 
watch the hammering of the red-hot iron into various 
shapes, their joyful deUght in the display of fireworks 
made by the flying sparks. 

Equal interest is taken in the work of the carpenter, 
tjie baker, the shoemaker, the tailor, or the farmer. 

By playing the blacksmith, the carpenter, the baker. 
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See, the child realizes more fully what he has seen, and 
thus his intelligence is awakened, his powers of observa* 
tion and sympathy quickened, and a respect for labour 
inculcated. 

As the child's brain may be trained by means of 
hand exercises it will be found well to include a variety 
of finger plays in his physical training. 

Ball games, ring games, social games, and impromptu 
plays suggested by the stories, poems, and songs will 
be much enjoyed, and will also be truly educative if 
conducted in a right spirit. 

Breathing exercises should be taken daily in the 
open air ; for babies these must be plays, undertaken, 
however, with great watchfulness and care on the part 
of the teacher. ^ 

The following exercises have been much enjoyed by 
large classes of young children. 

1. Filling an imaginary bag with air. The interest 
will be increased if before the exercise one child stands 
in front of the class or in the centre of a circle and 
inflates a paper bag with one breath ; several tries may 
be necessary before this is accomplished, and mean- 
while the necessity for taking in ' a lot of breath ' 
may be impressed on the children. Great fun will be 
caused if a child is allowed to burst this bag by striking 
it with his hands. 

The children are now ready and eager to imitate, 
and after showing them how to take a deep breath, 
the teacher will easily get them to respond to the 
following words of command : — 

(1) Breathe in. 

(2) Hold up bag, fill it with air. 

(Children hold both hands up to the mouth and 
' breathe out ' all the air in their lungs.) 

(3) Burst the bag. (Clap the hands smartly.) 

2. Blowing a dandelion clock. An interesting pre- 
liminary might be provided by allowing a child to hold 
up a dandeUon gone to seed, take a deep breath, and 
blow the seeds away. The teacher shows the children 
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how to take in a very deep breath and then lets 
them do the exercise to the following words of 
command : — 

(1) Hold up dandelion. 

(2) Breathe in. 

(3) Blow away the seeds. 

The number of puffs given to send away the seeds 
from 'Old Silverhead ' will vary according to the state 
of development of the ' clocks ' and the force appUed 
by the child. 

3. Blowing up a feather. Children stand in a circle, 
take in a deep breath, and blow a small feather up in 
the air. 

4. Blowing up a small coloured balloon. The teacher 
holds a small balloon captive by a piece of string. 
The children, arranged in a circle as before, breathe in 
and then blow the balloon up in the air. This may 
be repeated several times. 

6. Blowing soap bubbles. This v;ill afford the chil- 
dren a very happy time, and correct breathing may 
be insisted on. 

Care must of course always be taken to see that the 
lips are closed during the inspiration of the air, in all 
breathing exercises. 

Eye-movements. Children are often found who move 
their heads instead of merely moving the eyes in their 
orbits ; this tends to produce dullness, inaccurate 
observation, and bad memory. The movement of the 
eye muscles helps to make an impression on the brain 
by means of the ' muscular sense ' as well as by the 
sense of sight. Various plays can be devised during 
which the child can be induced to move the eyes freely 
and keep the head still, e.g. a paper butterfly may be 
moved about in front of the class, very large outlines of 
animals may be drawn on the blackboard, a ball may 
be boimced high by the teacher, a ' Hght-bird ' thrown 
on the wall from a small mirror or a glass prism, and 
moved about. Young children very soon learn to keep 
their heads still and to follow the moving objects with 
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their eyes. We are sometimes apt to neglect the 
' muscle sense ', but such movements as the above will 
help the child to estimate the relative lengths of lines, 
and to visualize more accurately. 

Imitation of Movements made by the Teacher. The 
child's power of imitation should be taken full advantage 
of in early physical training. Imitative exercises are 
sometimes more valuable for young children than 
exercises performed at the word of command or to 
music. By careful and accurate imitation of simple 
exercises done by the teacher the child will be uncon- 
sciously helped to co-ordinate his movements, and to 
respond readily ; and good postures will thus be cul- 
tivated. 

Language. 

During the early years of a child's life the acquisition 
of a full and varied vocabulary and the training of the 
child to clear, distinct articulation are all-important. 
To increase the number of words a child uses naturally 
and habitually is to improve his mental power. 

As he possesses such strong powers of imitation, he 
readily learns the words he hears used around him. 

Our elementary school children often hear but a 
limited vocabulary in their homes. We must take full 
advantage of the presence of the young child in school 
to make up this deficiency to him by means of con- 
versation, story, and rhjmae. 

Informal conversations, in which the teacher takes the 
part of the sympathetic elder sister, should be frequent ; 
care must always be taken to keep close to the children's 
interests, and to allow them to do most of the talking. 
The teacher must keep in the background, and merely 
guide or suggest as occasion requires ; she should 
endeavour to have the questions mostly put by the 
children and answered by other children if possible, 
if not she will supply the answers. These conversations 
may relate to the fife in the home, in the street, or in 
the fields, to the doings of children, the life of animals 
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or plants, or to any interest in the world in which the 
child lives. 

Fairy stories will be found very valuable at this 
stage. The world of the imagination, which he peoples 
with fairies and other wonderful folk, seems to be almost 
as real to the child as does the actual world which he 
sees with his outward eye. As Thackeray reminds us, 
this fairy-period is short-lived : — 

' Beside the old hall fire — upon my nurse's knee. 
Of happy fairy days — ^what tales were told to me ! 

Ah ! happy childish tales — of knight and faerie ! 
I waken from my dreams — ^but there's ne'er a knight 

for me ; 
I waken from my dreams — and wish that I could be 
'A child by the old hall fire — ^upon my nurse's knee.' 

Let him enjoy his fairyland while he can ; if he 
misses it now, he will lose something that he cannot 
gain in his later life. ' Red Riding Hood,' ' The Three 
Bears,' ' Cinderella,' 'Jack and the Beanstalk,' 'Beauty 
and the Beast,' and ' The Ugly Duckling ' are some of 
the most suitable nursery tales for very young children ; 
the simplicity and beauty of such stories are sure to 
make a strong appeal to their vivid imagination. 

Other Stories. While the fairy story may be given 
the first place, the child will need many different kinds 
of stories ; the earUest should be very short, and 
should sometimes be of animals, of flowers, and of 
other familiar objects. 

Next to fairy stories the child delights in rhymes 
and jingles ; his pure pleasure in the sound of nonsense 
rhymes and such old favourites as ' Cock-a-doodle- 
doo ! ' ' A frog he would a-wooing go,' will be shown, 
during their presentation, by ripples of appreciative 
laughter. 

If we wish to develop an appreciation for literature 
in later life, we shall do well to recognize the 
child's love of rhymes and jingles, and to satisfy 

o2 
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this hunger by supplying him with the material for 
which he craves. Perhaps the nursery or nonsense 
rhyme , which tickles the child's sense of humour, 
gratifies his deUght in soimd, and so estabUshes a 
feeUng for rhythm, is the best means of starting the 
development of a poetical sense in the infant ; many 
children will have learnt these at their mother's- knee, 
but many mothers, alas ! are perforce too ' careful and 
troubled ' about material things to satisfy the aesthetic 
or the intellectual needs of their children. 

When these rhymes are presented to children, care 
should be taken to help them to form clear mental 
images ; the readiest way of doing this is by means of 
simple, graphic language, illustrated by gesture, rapid 
blackboard sketches, pictorial illustration, dramati- 
zation, and free expression in such mediums as clay or 
crayons and paper. 

AH young children seem to enter readily into the 
spirit of ' acting ' rhymes and stories. They usually 
ask to be allowed to play any piece which takes their 
fancy, and by this means they are helped to realize 
it more fully than they could in any other way. ' Jack 
and Jill,' ' Little Miss Mu£fet,' ' Little Bo-peep,' ' Mary 
had a little Lamb,' ' Little Jack Homer,' ' Sing a Song 
of Sixpence,' ' Humpty Dumpty,' and ' Little Boy Blue ' 
are great favourites. The imagination of the children 
must be allowed free scope in such dramatization. 
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CHAPTER II 
FROEBEL'S MOTHER PLAY 

This work of Froebers later years, the Bible of the 
Kindergarten as it has been called, will be found most 
stimulating and suggestive to all who have the care of 
yoimg children, if they approach it in a right spirit. 
Froebel said of it : ' He who knows what I mean by 
this book has caught my deepest secret.' 

Miss Blow, who has laboured so strenuously and 
eflPectively to help us to a fuller and deeper insight into 
this wonderful book, says : ' It should be the beacon 
light by which each kindergartner directs her course. 
It shomd be the beating heart of every kindergarten. 
It should be the centre aroimd which revolve all the 
concentric circles of kindergarten activity.' 

In the collection of the material which he has given 
us in this book Froebel spent many years, during which 
he made a careful study of the traditional songs of 
mothers to their children and of children's songs and 
games. He selected any that he thought suitable to 
his purpose and adapted them. His object was to 
tium to account these plays of childhood and to utilize 
them as a means of teaching the fundamental truths and 
principles of human life. Thus, like the great masters 
of literature, he went to the first expressions of the 
race, which with all their primeval freshness have sur- 
vived from time immemorial, and from these ' deposits 
of imconscious reason ' he made his collection ; as 
Miss Blow says, * he studied childhood and motherhood 
in their inmost union and their reciprocal influence.' 

Each play includes : — 

1. A Motto. 

2. A Song, consisting of words, music, and physical 
movement or play. 
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3. A Picture. 

4. Froebel's explanations or commentaries. 

The picture on the opposite page is taken from the 
Mother Play book and is called * The Weather Vane '. 

The motto has been translated by Miss Blow as 
follows : — 

' Do you desire that your child shall understand 
another's deed ? Then let him do a similar deed. 
Herein is groimded his desire to imitate the activities 
of persons and things about him.' 

The following is an equivalent for Froebel's song^ 
written by Emilie Poulsson :: — 

' This way, that way, 

Turns the weather vane ; 

This way, that way, 

Turns and turns again. 
Turning, pointing, ever showing. 
How the merry wind is blowing.' 

In the explanations and commentaries Froebel 
explains the play with the hand : ' The forearm and 
hand of the child are held as nearly upright as possible ; 
the fingers are spread out to form the tail of the weather- 
cock ; the flat hand makes its body, the Uttle thumb 
its throat and head. The hand is moved to and fro 
in imitation of the movement of the weathercock.' 

Froebel explains that this play appeals to the child 
because it evidences for him a hidden force. He 
continues : — 

' On a windy, almost stormy day your dear children 
go with you to the drying-place in front of your house. 
Where do children not love to follow a mother who 
is active and busy ? Hark ! how the vane creaks on 
the tower ! The wind keeps it going merrily to and 
fro. Here come a hen and a rooster ; they cannot 
turn about so quickly as the weathercock, but the 
wind blows the feathers in their tails from side to side. 
How the clothes flap and rustle on the line ! They 
seem to be telling about the strong wind. Their 
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flapping and rustling delight the children. Yonder 
little boy was about to bathe in the stream, but the 
wind is too strong ; so he binds his bath towel to a tall 
staff, and high in the air it waves and chatters of. the 
wind. Close beside the boy sits a little girl who is 
watching with delight the waving handkerchief in her 
outstretched hand. A third child is flying a kite. He 
gives it more freedom than his brother gives the 
towel, or than the sister gives her han&erchief ; 
therefore it rises higher in the air and gives its owner 
more pleasure. 

' Clap ! clap ! clap ! The wind is driving the wind- 
mill round and round so fast that its sails strike. Clap ! 
clap ! clap ! Hearing the sound, out runs a little boy 
with his paper windmill. It turns faster and faster as 
he increases his speed. Whatever a child sees he loves 
to imitate. Therefore be careful, you, his elders, what 
you do in his sight.' 

After experiencing such effects or looking at such 
a picture, a child wUl probably ask : * Where does the 
wind come from, mother, this wind that moves so many 
things ? ' 

The mother explains to the child, little by little, as 
his knowledge and understanding increase, the causes 
of wind. Even now he can understand how ' A single 
(nighty power like the wind can do many things great 
and small.' 

This Mother Play was worked out as follows with 
a class of very young cliildren,who seemed to be keenly 
interested. 

'The Wind.' 
Central Thov^hts: The unseen powers of nature. 

' Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every bush afire with God.' 

Preparatory Work, The child's own experience is the 
starting-point, for he has felt the force of the wind, 
and has probably experimented with it. On a windy 
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day, after a brief opportunity to give their experiences 
with regard to the invisible power which rattled the 
school windows and blew the door open, the children 
were taken into the playground. A few flags were 
distributed to some of them, and others were allowed 
to make them with their tiny handkerchiefs. For 
about five minutes the children ran delightedly around 
the playground. The teacher's attempt to fly a kite 
was the signal for all to gather around her and to watch 
its ascent into the air. They next examined the home- 
made weather-vane which the teacher produced for 
their benefit ; one small child noticed one like it on 
top* of the church tower. These impressions prepared 
the children to form a vivid conception of the power 
of the wind. 

After these experiments all returned to the class- 
room and related what they had experienced. A few 
minutes later all were busy telling with chalk on boards 
or brown paper what they have noticed or felt. 

Presentation of Picture. 

Froebel's Mother Play picture is now shown; one 
little girl at once noticed the mother putting out the 
clothes to dry, and many others want to tell about 
' Mother's washing-day '. The child whose handker- 
chief is fluttering in the breeze was next recognized, 
and Uttle Annie said, ' She's doing just what we did.' 
The windmill was compared with the toy windmill in 
the room. 

The fowls attracted attention, for the children had 
never seen them in the free state. 

One Uttle boy imitated the bending of the trees by 
standing up and benduig his body sideways, saying, 
' The trees are bending just like this.* 

In the afternoon wlurligigs obtained from the ' jam- 
jar man ' were brought by two members of the class. 
Another visit was paid to the playground, and as the 
wind was much qmeter, comparisons were made. 
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Stories. (1) An impromptu story summing up the 
children's experiences. 

(2) ' The Wind's Work,' by Maud Lindsay, or ' The 
Invisible Giant * (from The Three Oiants, Stead's 
Penny Books for the Bairns, xiv). 

Pictures. (1) ' Landscape with Mill,' by Buisdael. 
(2) * The Bent Tree,' by Corot. 

Poem. ' I saw you toss the kites as high,' B. L. 
Stevenson. 

Occupations. Mass Drawing: (1) A tiny balloon. 
(2) Flags. (3) Trees bending with the wind. 

Free Drawings in outline and in mass. 

Stick-laying. The church tower. 

Paper-tearing. A tiny clothes-line was made by 
fastening a piece of wire to two sticks and tearing 
from white tissue-paper some miniature doll's 
garments. 

The motto and the explanations are addressed to 
the mother alone ; the song, with its words and music 
and movement, with the aid of the picture, she teaches 
her child. 

In most of the pictures the mother and child are 
the central figures, and after playing the games sug- 
gested, the child in looking at the picture sees in it 
a reflection of his play and his home life ; and thus his 
m^ital development is carried a step further and he is 
helped to become more fully conscious of himself and 
his powers. 

Admirable and suggestive as this book is, it is not 
without its faults. £i the selection of subjects Froebel 
has been successful on the whole; the mottoes and 
commentaries contain many general and useful sugges- 
tions, and although it is sometimes difficult to follow 
the author's meaning we can always catch the spirit 
of his words. 

The pictures were drawn by a former pupil of his, 
a Frederick Unger, and although various faults and 
deficiencies may be noted, still they are a most valuable 
addition^ because they serve to make Froebel's ideas 
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more definite and explicit than he could ever have 
made them to us by means of words. 

It is possible to select from these pictures many 
which may be useful in our infant schools and kinder- 
gartens to-day. 

Froebel was not successful with the poems and 
music of the Mother Play. As Miss Heerwart says, 
' Who can be master of all arts at the same time — of 
poetry, music, and design ! ' 

Miss Blow in her valuable translation endeavoured 
to obtain the talents of the best poets and musicians 
for children, to translate and to set to music Froebel's 
songs ; she has rearranged the subject-matter, and in 
many ways made the book more intelligible to the 
reader. 

In these' days of child-study, of freedom from 
hampering regulations, and of general straining after 
higher ideals, it is sometimes difficult to keep our 
goal clearly and definitely before our eyes ; in the 
multitude of suggestions from various sources we are 
in son]^ danger of being tossed hither and thither Uke 
ships on a restless sea. There is thus an obvious waste 
of force which might be saved if we studied this ' seed- 
book ' more caref ^y and received the inspiration of its 
' psychologic insights '. All who read it carefully, agree 
that it affords most valuable insight into the 'deep 
meaning which Ues hid in childish play ', and abundant 
suggestion as to the best method of gathering up the 
typical experiences of a normal child, and availing 
ourselves of them in the education of young children. 

The general value of the book is emphasized by 
Miss Blow in the following words : — 

* It opens a path of sympathetic approach to questions 
of the highest practical importance, yet which, when 
discussed abstractly, repel young and inexperienced 
students. By presenting concrete illustrations of 
psychologic truth it rouses interest and kindles thought. 
By connecting these truths with the daily Ufe of the 
nursery and kindergarten it renders its students more 
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observant of the manifestations of children and more 
responsive to their needs. By its reiterated sugges- 
tions of correspondence between the sensible and 
spiritual worlds it quickens imagination and leads 
to a loving intimacy with nature.* 

'By emphasizing the essential phases of mental 
evolution, and presenting in embryonic form the ideals 
which have created all uterature, it awakens interest 
in science, history, poetry, and philosophy, and breathes 
into the soul the craving for wider culture.* 

We come now to the question as to how we are to use 
this book of Mother Plays which Froebel has left us. 
There are some people who would be so unwise as to 
copy him slavishly, to work out the whole series of the 
plays with their children, and to follow his directions 
as literally and exactly as circumstances permit. Most 
people, however, will at once acknowled!ge this to be 
a mistake. It may be a less serious one than that of 
making a fetish of the gifts and occupations, and 
fondly thinking that because a child has looked at 
a cube, plaited a mat, or followed an intricate series of 
paper-folding, that therefore he is being educated as 
Froebel directed, and that the supposed magic which 
has been set working will perform educational miracles, 
because the Mother Play contains the ideas which 
Froebel considered essential, while the gifts and 
occupations are merely one form in which handwork as a 
means of expression may be introduced into our schools. 

Many of the pictures may form the centre of our 
conversations, songs, stories, and plays with the 
children under five years of age. 

Among the most suitable may be mentioned *The 
Weather-vane,* ' All Gone,* ' Tick-tack,* ' Mowing 
Grass,' ' Beckoning the Chickens,* ' The Fish in the 
Brook,* ' Pat-a-Cake,* 'The Nest,* 'The Flower- 
basket,' 'The Pigeon-house,* 'The Family,* 'The 
Maiden and the Stars,' ' The light-bird,' ' The Little 
Finger Piano,* ' The Child and the Moon,* ' The Little 
Gardener,' ' The Knights,' and ' The Little Artist.' 
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Sometimes the actual pictures as published by Apple- 
ton have been used in the writer's school, but more fre- 
quently reproductions in water colours have been made. 

Some of the pictures include various scenes, that of 
the * Family *, for example, is divided into five portions 
in which famUies in various natural settings are shown, 
including that of man, of land, water, and air families. 

The giving of the whole of this to the child seems to 
tend to confusion and to wandering from the point, 
therefore in reproductions each scene is painted on 
a separate sheet of paper. 

It is not necessary to use the pictures with our chil- 
dren at all. The book should be studied by the teacher, 
and the ideas presented by means of other games, songs, 
pictures, and stories, unless such material is un- 
obtainable. We have the great storehouse of literature 
and the art galleries of the world from which to select 
our culture material, and surely the search will bring us 
joy, and help us to find and use much of the treasure 
for our own development. 

In the school the teacher and not the mother is the 
centre ; therefore the book when used by the teacher 
in the infant school instead of by the mother in the 
home, needs to be transformed and adapted to its new 
function ; but the main principles are equally applicable 
to the English as to the German nation, to the teachers 
of to-day as to the mothers of a century ago, and, once 
more to quote Miss Blow : ' When all women shall have 
laid to heart its lessons, the ideal which hovers before us 
in the immortal pictures of the Madonna will be realized, 
for then at last each mother will revere and nurture 
in her child the divine humanity.' 

I have seen the following scheme of lessons based on 
the Mother Play worked out, and the result of this 
work on teachers and children seems to have been very 
satisfactory. 

The two young teachers in charge of the classes, which 
consisted of children from three to five years of age, 
the number in each class varying from forty to fifty, 
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were both uncertificated, and neither of them had made 
a special study of Froebel's life and work, but they 
were full of love for and self-sacrificing devotion to 
their work, and of untiring energy in preparing them- 
selves for what is a most onerous and difficmt task. 
By the necessary reading, drawing, general preparation 
and working out of the scheme, they seemed to be 
imbued with new zeal and power, to have ' freshened 
in themselves the ideal ', and to find more scope and 
pleasure when basing their work on Froebel's Mother 
Plays, than when pictures, fairy stories, songs, and 
plays were taken without the unifying and suggestive 
mfiuence of his book. 

The ethical infiuence on the children has also been 
beneficial ; this was specially noticeable during the 
fortnight when the three pictures of the knights were 
taken. The children were the older section of the 
' Under Fives ', and as it was near the end of the year 
most of them were close on five years of age. 

The stoiy of the ' Search for a good Child \ by Maud 
Lindsay, had been told, and at the children's suggestion 
the names of the knights in the story (Sir Brian the 
Brave, Sir Gerald the Glad, Sir Kenneth the Kind, 
Sir Percival the Pure, and Sir Tristram the True) 
were adopted as the names of the tiny knights who 
played the game. Those who took the parts of the 
knights were selected by teacher and children be- 
cause they had made some elBEort to ' fight the good 
fight '. Bravery seemed to make a strong appeal to 
them, and one day a gentle baby-faced boy from whom 
one would not have expected great courage pleaded to 
be allowed to take the part of Sir Brian the Brave 
because he * killed a lioir '. Six months later this child 
was asked to take a message from the classroom to 
the schoolroom, and although he at first regarded the 
journey as an ordeal he could not face, a reminder that 
Sir Brian the Brave did many things he did not want 
to do produced the desired effect, for the child at once 
and quite cheerfully did as his teacher wished. 
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Sir Gerald the Glad, the ' thinker of beautiful 
thoughts *, was also a great favourite. 

One little boy, who had an unfortunate habit of 
telling untruths, seemed to have been reformed, pro 
tern, at any rate, through a desire to become like the 
knights. 

Although in our work with young children formalism 
must be avoided, there must be a definite aim in the 
mind of the teacher, who must also possess the organize 
ing power which prevents the work from falling into 
disconnected fragments. The work for the day, the 
week, the term, and the year should be thought out 
carefully, that each section may form a part of a well- 
planned whole. In the following scheme based on 
Proebel's Mother Play an attempt has been made to 
develop the actual experiences oi children into a fuller 
and richer meaning. The moral effect on the child, 
or the endeavour ' to abet the process by which 
phantasy generates ethical ideals',^ has been one of 
the first considerations in the choice of subjects. The 
child should be helped to become conscious of his 
mother's love, his father's care, and his dependence on 
the work of others. We must also teach him to see r 
himself in his true relationship to nature, we must 
arouse in him humane and kincuy feelings towards the 
animals, and we must develop a sense of wonder and 
of reverence as he looks on the manifold works of God. 

The tendency to wrong-doing may be neutraUzed, 
to some extent, by filling the mind with beautiful 
thoughts and thus ' illuminating the imagination with 
ideals of love and gratitude and reverence ', and by 
providing varied and abundant occupation for the 
restless little fingers. There must be no moralizing, or 
an antagonistic feeling will be aroused which will 
defeat our object. The impression on the mind of 
the child can often be made deep and permanent by 
an artistic presentation of the same idea in various 
forms — through picture, story, song, and game. 

^ Miss Blow, in Symbolic Education, 
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The ideas underlying ' The Flower-basket ' in the 
Mother Play might be dealt with as foUows. 

Nearly all chudren delight in giving little presents ; 
this kindly impulse may be deepened, strengthened, 
and developed by exercise : — 

' For love grows with being spent, 
But starves in its own plenty pent.' 

Let us therefore accept graciously the little offerings 
of flowers which the child brings to school, encourage 
him to make something to take home to his mother 
or father, to share his lunch or toys with children who 
have none, and train him to give pennies towards 
providing some pleasure for a poor or a sick child. 

While a present is being made to take home, the 
teacher might bring into special prominence the idea 
of ' Loving and Giving '. She recalls kind actions 
done by members of the class, such as the gift of a 
penny to a poor child. A picture such as * A Boyal 
Gift ' or ' The Flower-basket * from Froebel's Mother 
Play is shown to the class, who discuss it. Some little 
ones may like to tell the story. The children will with 
very slight suggestion resolve to do some kind act. 
Another day the teacher tells a story summing up their 
experiences. Pictures of kind deeds are hung around 
the room, and other stories are told. The game ' Weave 
the little Basket,' by Emily Huntingdon Miller, from 
Miss Blow's edition of the Mother Play, may now be 
played, and as a reminder one of the pictures is kept 
permanently in the room. 

Daily Nature Observation. A few minutes each 
morning should be devoted to the observation of the 
flowers and other natural objects that are brought to the 
school by the children and by the teacher. The face of 
nature presents special attractions during its prepara- 
tion for the winter sleep and its awakening to life in the 
spring. Such objects as falling leaves, seed-vessels, 
flowers, and bursting buds should always appear in the 
babies' room in their season. Each room should have 
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its pet, such as a canary, a goldfish, or a dove. The 
different stages in the development of the tadpole from 
the egg to the perfect frog can be watched ; silkworms 
should be reared during spring and summer. Seeds 
should be sown in pots and on flannel or wet sawdust ; 
bulbs should be planted in October or November to 
bloom in the following spring. It is impossible to keep 
the work fresh, interesting, and informal unless some 
living and growing things are present. 

General Scheme. 

The Child and Nature. 

The Seasons. 

Preparation for Winter. 

The Forces of Nature and their relation to Man. 

Renewal of Plant and Animal Life in Spring. 

The Child and the Home. 

The Mother. 
The Family. 

The Child and the School^ 

The Child and the State. 

The Farmer. 
The Baker. 
The Blacksmith. 

The Child and his Ideals. 

FIRST TERM. 

During this term the pictures, stories, songs, and 
games selected are intended to bring before the child 
his relationship to his mother, his home, his family, 
and the school. The homes of animals, such as the 
pigeon-house, the nests of birds, and the fishes' home 
in the water, serve by analogy to help in giving the 
desired idea to the child. 

In the stories and songs centring around the Baker 
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and the Mowing Grass, and dealing with the daily needs 
of the child, he will ' see and feel the inner connexion 
of life ', the chain of which he is a link, of ' which the 
last link which holds everything is God's father-love 
toward all \ 

During the preparation for Christmas, when little 
presents might be made for some one at home, an 
attempt wiU be made to lead the child up to an 
expression of gratitude to his parents and to Grod. 

Each group of pictures, stories, &c., will, as a rule, 
occupy one week, but each teacher should of course 
vary the material according to the needs, ages, and 
capacities of the children. For the babies from three 
to four years the stories must be much simplified, and 
with the introduction of variety in the form of short and 
impromptu stories, nature talks, and talks about the 
common objects in the surroundings, two, three or even 
four weeks may be devoted to a group of lessons. 
Groups one to seven might occupy one week each, 
groups eight and nine two weeks each, while three weeks 
might be devoted to the Preparation for Christmas. 

School and Home. 

Pictures. Any home scenes likely to appeal to the 
children. 

Story. ' The Three Bears.' 

Oames. Ball games. Visiting. 

Talks. ( 1 ) On what children have been doing during 
the holidays. (2) On the schoolroom, its furniture, 
toys, &c. 

Handivork. (1) In connexion with story. Model- 
ling : Bowls. Drawing or Paper-tearing : Chairs. 
Building : Beds. Stick-laying : Bears' House. Free 
expression work in sand or with chalk and brown paper. 
(2) Free expression work with gifts to follow each talk. 

The Family. 

Central Thought. Mother-love. 

Picture. A mother putting her baby to sleep. 
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Story. ' Go to Sleep and Wake up ' (In the Child^a 
World). 

Nature Talks. Birds going away. Leaves falling 
from trees. 

Games and Songs. Nursing the baby (play with dolls). 
Finger-games. Dancing and Sleeping games. Lullaby 
songs : ( 1) ' Hush-a-by Baby ' ; (2) ' Bye Baby Bunting.' 

Miscellaneous. Plant bulbs. Show caterpillars and 
cocoons in various stages. 

Handvxyrh. Clay Modelling. Dolly's tea-things. 
Making a doll with tissue paper or with coloured wool. 

Bird Families. 

Central Thought. Mother-love. 

Pictures. Any pictures of animal families, such as 
ducks and ducklings, hen and chickens, sheep and 
lambs, &c. ' Madame le Brun.' * Feeding her Birds.' 

Story. ' The Ugly DuckUng.' 

Oame. The Hen and Chickens. 

Recitation. ' What does little Birdie say ? ' (Tenny- 
son). 

Talks. On anything mentioned in the story, game, 
or recitation. Nature talk on a hen. 

Handwork. Mass Drawing. An egg. Nest with 
eggs. C!hick. 

Stick-laying. Hencoop. 

Paper 'tearing. Tear from equilateral triangle, 
square, or oblong the front face of a hencoop. 

Birds and Children. 

Central Thought. Love and care for others. 

Pictures. ' Feeding her birds,' by Millet, and the 
Mother Play picture, ' Feeding the Hens,' by Millet ; 
' Kiss Me ' and ' Her New Love,' by A. J. Elsley. 

Stories. * Pearl and her Pigeons ' (In the Child^s 
World). ' Fleetwing and Sweetvoice ' (Maud Lindsay). 

Oames. Children imitate pigeons and play the game 
of the Pigeon-house. ' Little Bird, you are welcome.' 

D 2 
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Recitation. ' Pretty pigeons soft and small, 
Do not fear, we love you all.' 
Talks as before. Nature talk on a pigeon. 
Handwork. Building. A pigeon-house. 
Paper-folding* A letter. 

The Home. 

Central Thought. Love and care of father and mother. 

Pictures. A bird's nest. Other nests, such as that 
of the squirrel or a harvest mouse. A rabbit-warren. 

atory. ' The Wolf and the Seven Kids.' 

Oames. Hopping-birds. The Rabbits. 

Suggestions. Various kinds of homes will be shown 
and discussed, and the meaning of home will be 
incidentally taught. 

Handwork. Modelling. A bird's nest in clay or in 
wet sand. A rabbit warren in wet sand. 

The Family. 

Central Thought. The unity of the family. 

Picture. Any picture of family life. ' The Deer 
Family,' by Landseer. 

Story. ^Red Riding Hood.' 

Oames. The children play all the relationships of 
the family by means of the dolls. 

Song. ' The Family.' 

Suggestions. The children have a doll family at 
school and bring their own dolls as visitors. 

Handwork. (1) In connexion with stoiy. 

Paper DoU Making. Red Riding Hood. Free 
illustration of story with chalk or crayons. 

Modelling. Pat of butter, &c. 

Mass Draunng. Basket and contents, such as pat of 
butter, bottle, &c. 

Paper-tearing and Stick-laying. An axe. Grand- 
mother's cottage. 

(2) Individual occupation work in connexion with the 
dolls brought. 
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The Family (continued). 

Central Thought, Right activity in the home and 
the school. 

Pictures. * A Primary School in Brittany.' ' The 
Fish in the Brook.' 

Story. ' The Minnow's Adventures ' {In the Child* a 
World). 

Nature Talk. A goldfish. 

Songs. ' Fishes.' ' Tiddlejrwinks and Tiddleywee.' 

Handv)ork. Representation of a goldfish by means 
of modelling in clay, mass drawing, or paper-tearing. 
Drawing of a pond with fishes. 

Our Food. Wheeb dobs it come from ? 

Central Thought. What others do for us. (Cause and 
effect.) 

Pictures. Any picture of farm or agricultural life, 
such as 'The Sower,' by Millet; 'Ploughing,' by Lucy 
Kemp Welch ; ' Mowing Grass ' (from Mother Play). 

Stories illustrating a chain of events, such as ' The 
Old Woman and her Pig.' ' The Little Red Hen.' 

SongSf Oames, dbc. Act the stories. 

Talks. Glass of milk. Chum. Butter. 

Handwork. In connexion with stories and talks, 
e.g.— 

Building. Farmyard. 

Stick-laying. Objects in story, e.g. stick, stile, pail. 

The Baker. 

Central Thought. In the world's work each must help. 

Pictures. ' The Baker ' and ' Pat-a-Cake.' 

Stories. ' The Sleeping Apple.' ' The Wake-up 
Story.' ' The House that Jack built.' 

Suggestions of the need for co-operation. 

Talks. The Baker : his shop. A loaf of bread. 
The Miller. Flour. Toy windmill. 
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Oames and Songs, ' Pat-a-Cake.' ' The Peasant.' 
•The Mill' 'The Baker.' 

Handvxyrlc. Clay Modelling. A loaf of bread, buns, 
&c. Tiny sack of flour. Mother's rolling-pm. 

Drawing or Paper-tearing. A baker's peel. 

Building, Baker's oven, bin, steps up to the mill. 

Preparation for Christmas. 
Central Thoughts, Unselfishness. Joy in giving. 

' Oh ! like a wreath, let Christmas mirth 
To-day encircle all the earth, 
And bind the nations with the love 
That Jesus brought from heaven above.* 

Pictures, * The Toyman and the Boy.' ' The Toy- 
man and the Maiden.' * No Need for Disguise ' (from 
a Christmas Number). 

Story. ' The Story of Gretchen ' (Mother Stories^ by 
Maud Lindsay). 

Gams. The Toyman's Shop (Holiday Songs, by 
Emilie Poulsson). 

Song, 'The Tin Soldiers' \Srmll Songs for Small 
Singers, by W. H. Neidlinger). 

Handwork, Building, Front of shop, counter. 

Stick-laying, Kite, train, sword, gun. 

Paper-tearing, Japanese doll. Christmas stocking. 

Preparation for Christmas (continued). 

Central Thought, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

Picture. A Christmas Tree made by the combined 
efforts of teacher and children — ^the teacher drawing 
a fir-tree on a large sheet of paper and the children 
adding toys. 

Stories, 'The Bird's Christmas' (In the Child's 
World). ' Good King Wenceslas,' told as a preparation 
for the learning of the carol. 'Visit to Santa Claus 
Land.' 
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Songs. ' Santa Glaus,' by Emilie Poulsson. ' Listen 
to the Sleigh Bells.' 

Handwork. Making the picture of the Christmas 
Tree. 

Drawing. Bells. Santa Claus and his reindeer. 

Suggestions, An attempt should be made to lead 
up to an expression of gratitude at Christmas as a 
cUmax to the ^rork of the term. 



SECOND TERM. CHRISTMAS TO EASTER. 

The New Year is welcomed, and the talks and stories 
centre round light, natural and artificial, shadows and 
reflections. 

An attempt to form an ideal in the child's mind is 
made by telling stories of heroic acts performed by 
children and of bravery displayed by various people 
and also by dogs in rescuing people from the snow or 
from drowning. 

The ideal in the form of the knight is also presented, 
after which we go on to the trades and try to show that 
* service, however lowly, is ideal '. 

Li the awakening of life in spring another chmax is 
reached, which we round off by the pictures of * The 
Infant Samuel ' and ' The Angelus '. 

Holiday Experiences. 

(Children bring the toys they have had given to 
them.) 

Central TJumght. Sharing each other's pleasures. 

Pictures. Picture of a Christmas party. 

Stories. ' The Fir-tree.' 

Talks. The New Year. A Fir-tree. 

Songs y Oames, dbc. Song. ' The Little New Year.' 

Oame. Little Travellers. * We have come from 
Christmas Land ' — or * Toyland '. (The children play 
with imaginary toys, e.g. ball-tossing, doll-nursing, 
top-spinning, &c.) 
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Lullaby songs may be sung while nursing dolls, 
the ' Rocking-horse ' while playing with an imaginary 
rocking-horse, train songs while playing trains. 

Har^vxyrh, Drawing toys in sand or with chalk on 
brown paper, or tearing their shapes in paper, or laying 
them with sticks. 

The Postman. 

Central Thcyughts. Respect for the punctual and 
regular performance of duty. Advantages of co-opera- 
tion. 

Picture. Any picture of a postman. 

Story. The story of a letter. 

Talks. (1) The postman. His uniform and his 
work. (2) A letter. (3) A postage stamp. (4) A 
pillar-box. 

Songs, Oames, dbc. Song. ' Our Postman ' (from 
Oames of To-day, by A. M. Goffin : Charles and Dible). 

Oame. Posting letters. 

Recitation. ' Baby's Letter ' (Oames for Busy Babies^ 
by L. Jesse. Curwen & Sons). 

Handmork. Dravnng. Postman's bag. Letter. Pillar- 
box. 

Paper-folding. Postman's bag, envelope. 

Building (Group work). A post office. 

Gift IV. Steps and door of post office. 

The Clock. Froebel's ' Tick-tack ' picture. 

Central Thoughts. (1) Punctuality. Things must be 
done at the right time. (2) Cleanliness. 

(1) Punctvxility. 

Picture. ' Tick-tack.' 

Stories. ' Dilly, DaUy.' ' CindereUa.' 

Songs, Oames, dhc. (1) 'See the neat little clock.' 
(2) ' The train.' (3) ' Hickory, dickory, dock. 

Movement Plays. Winding up a clock. Swinging 
pendulum. 
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Handtoork. Building, Stick-laying, dock, mantel- 
shelf, bed, train. 

Paper-tearing. Clock face. 

Sand Tracing or Dratving. Watch, spring of a clock 
or watch. 

(2) Cleanliness. 

Picture. ' Tick-tack,' emphasizing cleanliness. 

Story. ' The Little Boy who did not like to be 
washed.' 

Song, Oame, dsc. ' The Mulberry Bush ' (* This is 
the way we wash our hands,' ' our face,' &c.). 

' Rub a dub, dub, 
A dog in a tub.' 

Talks. Water, soap, towel. 

Handwork. Modelling. Bowl, cake of soap. 

Feobbbl's ' All Gonb ' picture. 

Central Thought. Watchfulness and care. 

Picture. ' AU gone.' 

Stories. ' Dilly, Dally ' [conlinued). * Red Riding 
Hood.' ' The Three Wishes.' 

Songs, Oames, dsc. Clock songs. Winter songs and 
games. 

Handwork. Modelling^ Stick-laying, Drawing, dsc. 
Objects on picture. 

The Little Boy and the Moon. 

Central Thought. The wonder and infinity of the 
works of the Creator. 

Pictures. ' The Little Boy and the Moon.' ' The 
Maiden and the Stars.' 

Stories. ' Linda and the Lights ' (In the Child's 
World). 'The Little Girl with the Light' (Mother 
Stories, by Maud Lindsay). 

Songs and Oames. ' Oh ! Mother, how pretty the 
moon looks to-night.' 
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Handwork, Paper-tearing, Drawing, or Stick-laying. 
A ladder. Free illustration of stories and poems. 
Clay Modelling. A candle. 

The LiaHT-BiBD« 

Central Thought. Enjoyment of blessings all can 
share. 

Pictures. ' The Light-bird.' ' The Sunshine of his 
Heart,' by Fred Morgan. 

Stories. ' Bennie's Sunshine.' ' King Midas.* 

Songs and Games. * The Light-bird. ' Sunshine songs. 
Blindfold and sense games. Blowing soap-bubbles. 

Talks. Mirror, prism, colour. 

Handwork. Folding a mirror. 

Dravnng (with crayons). Rainbow. 

Some Little Heroes. 

Central Idea. Kindness, courage, truthfulness. 

Stories. * The Little Hero of Haarlem.' Story of 
Lord Nelson when a boy. ' The Boy who could not tell 
a lie.' ' David and Gfoliath.' 

Pictures. * Lord Nelson and his Grandmother.' 
' Saved,' by Landseer, and ' OflE to the Rescue,' by 
Landseer. 

Songs, Oames, dsc. ' Soldier Boy.' ' King of France.' 
Any soldier songs. 

The Knights. 

(1) The Knights and the Good Child. 

(2) The Knightti and the Bad Child. 

(3) The Knights and the Mother. 

The child now passes from the Real to the Ideal, from 
the heroism of the brave little Dutch boy, stories of the 
boys Nelson and Washington, the real and helpful 
service of the fireman, to the knight who devoted his 
life to an ideal end. 
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Central Idea. 

* To love the good and shun the bad 
The mother her dear child would lead. 
That he may early long to be 
Noble in purpose, thought, and deed.' 

Pictures. ' The Knights and the Gk)od Child.' ' Sir 
Galahad.' Rosa Bonheur's ' Horses.* 

Stories. The ' Search for a Gk)od Child ' (by Maud 
Lindsay). ' David and Grohath. ' St. George and the 
Dragon.* 

Songs, Movement Plays, dsc. (1) ' The Blnights and 
the Good Child ' (Songs and Music of FroebeTs Mother 
Play, Blow). 

(2) ' The Knijghts and the Bad Child ' (Blow). 

Poem for Recitation or for reading to children. ' The 
Two Knights.' 

Musicchl Sketches. ' Trot de Cavalerie ' (Rubinstein). 
' Rough Riders ' (Seeboeck). The * Wild Horseman ' 
(Schiunann). 

Handwork. Drawing, Paper-tearing, or Stick-laying. 
A shield, sword, horse-shoe, &c. 

Thb Blacksmith. 

Central Idea. Heroism of lowly service. Ideal in 
real life. 

Picture. ' Shoeing the Old Bay Mare ' (Landseer). 

Story. ' A Wise Old Horse ' (in the Child's World). 

Song. ' Busy Blacksmith,' to tune of Handel's 
* Harmonious Blacksmith.* 

Handwork. Building. (1) Gifts III and IV. Horses' 
stable and stalls. Shop with large blocks. (Group 
work.) 

Drav)ing. Shoes. 

Clay Modelling. Anvil, hammer, shoes. 

Suggestions. A blacksmith's shop may be made 
out of a box begged from the grocer's. Across the 
shop near the ceifing a wire should be stretched on 
which horseshoes torn out of paper could be hung. 
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A large horseshoe should be fastened outside near 
the roof for shop sign. 

Thb Fibbman. 

Central Thoughts. Courage, punctuality, and devo- 
tion to duty. 

Story. The teacher should tell a story of her visit to 
a fire-engine house, or of a fire which was extinguished 
by the prompt action and bravery of the firemen. 

Picture or illustrative drawings and models made by 
the teacher. 

Song. ' The Fire Brigade.* 

Play. Dramatize the story of the Fire Brigade. 

Musical Sketches to represent galloping horses. 
' Trot de Cavalerie ' (A. Rubinstein). ' Rough Riders ' 
(W. S. S. Seeboeck). 

Handwork. Gift II or large blocks. Fire-engine 
(group work). 

Gift IV. Engine house. 

Dravnng. Firemen at work. 

Paper-tearing. Ladder. 

Suggestions. Fathers of the children are often 
members of the local Fire Brigade, and there is generally 
no difficulty in borrowing helmets, belts, axes, &c., and 
so adding realistic touches to the conversations and 
plays. 

The Work op the Wind, the Rain, and the 

Sun. 



Central Thought. Help one another. 

Stories. ' Spring and her Helpers ' (adapted). ' The 
Wind and the Sun ' {In the Child's World). ' Aqua, 
or the Water Baby ' (K. D. Wiggin). 

Picture. ' A Helping Hand.' 

Talks. Wind. Rain. Sun. 

Songs, OameSy dsc. Wind and sunshine songs. ' The 
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Raindrops ' (from The Child!' s Song and Oame Book, 
by Keatley Moore). 

Handtwrk. Drawings to illustrate eflfeots of the wind, 
a rainy day, and a sunshiny day. 



Central Thought. Waking to new life. 

Stories. ' The Sleeping Beauty.' ' A Surprise ' (In 
the ChiUTs World. Adapted to the squirrel). 

Nature Talks. Plant Life. Development of bulbs, 
seeds, such as bean. Any spring flowers. 

Animal Life. Animals waking up. Frogs, snails, 
worms, squirrels, &c. 

Songs, Games, dsc. Cihildren play frogs and tadpoles, 
and sing sunshine songs. 

Handwork. In connexion with stories and talks. 

in 

Central Thought. Waking to new life. 

Story. * The Sleeping Beauty.' 

Nature Talks. The Snail. The Worm. The Snow* 
drop. The Daffodil. The Crocus. The Hyacinth. 

Songs, Games, <bc. Game. 'Spring Flowers.' 

Songs of rain and sunshine. 

Handwork. Clay Modelling and Ma^s Drawin/g. The 
Flowers. 

The Child and ms Ideals. 

Central Thought. Worship. 

Motto. ' The life of all life, 

The Ught of all light. 

The love of all love, 

The good of all good — God.' 

Pictures. ' The Infant Samuel,' by Reynolds. ' The 
Angelus,' by Millet. ' The Resurrection.' 

Stories. ' Caterpillar and Butterfly.' ' The Sleeping 
Beauty.' 

Handwork, As before. 
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THIRD TERM. 

During this term natural objects such as plants, 
flowers, birds, fishes, and other Uving creatures will 
be observed. The talks on ' Our Food : Where does 
it come from ? ' and on ' The Baker,' may be recapitu- 
lated, illustrated from the present aspect of nature. 

Beauty in nature and in art will be emphasized, and 
some hints of the creative power of man, especially in 
art and in music, will be given during the telling of 
stories, singing of songs, and observation of pictures. 
Thus an attempt will be made to lead the children to 
realize their own powers and to appreciate pictures 
and music. 

Our Summer Visitors. 

Nature Talks, Martins, Swallows, and Swifts. 
Story. * The Farmer and the Birds.' 
<jrame. The Swallows. 

Handvxyrh. Free illustrations of story and of nature 
talks. 

The Nest. 

Central Thought, Sympathy with nature. 
Picture. ' The Home of the Swans.' 
Story. ' Mrs. Tabby Gray.' 
Songs and Games. Any nature game. 
Talks. Any animal or simple flower. 
Handvxyrk. Suitable to the lessons chosen. 

The Carpenter. 

Central Thov/ght. ' In my Father's House are many 
mansions.' 

Picture. ' The Carpenter.* 

SUyries. 'The Carpenter' (In the Child's World). 
' The Fisherman's Hut.' 

Talks. Natural homes, such as ants' nest. 

Songsy OameSj dsc. Oame. 'The Carpenter' (from 
Songs for little Children, by Eleanor Smith, vol. i). 
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iions. An excursion should be made to see 
the carpenter at work, if there is any building going on 
in the vicinity. Man's building should be compared 
with the birds making their nests, the rabbits making 
their burrows, &c. 

The Flowbe-baskbt. Flowers for Father's 
Birthday. 

Central Idea. Loving and giving. 

' Welcome each small oflfering 
That a young child's love may bring, 
For love grows with being spent, 
But starves in its own plenty pent.* 

Pictures. ' Madame le Brun ' (loving). ' A Royal 
Gift ' (giving). Picture of child giving doll to poor 
boy. 

Stories. * The Birthday Present.' Family of chil- 
dren who all join in making something for grandma. 
' Beauty and the Beast.' ' The King's Birthday,' by 
Maud Lindsay. 

Talks. Flowers. 

Songs^ Oames. ' Green Gravel ' (naming the flowers). 
' Weave the Httle basket.' * Mary, Mary, quite con- 
tranr.' 

narvdvxyrk. Clay Modeling. Basket. 

Building. Summer-house. 

Suggestion. The children make a present to take 
home to father and mother, and learn tne above verse. 
' Little gifts are precious, &c.' 

Music. (Mother Play — The Finger-Piano.) 

Central Thought. * There is beauty everywhere.' 
Pictures. The Mother Play picture. 'The Child 

Handel,' by Margaret Dicksee. ' The Song of the 

Lark,' by Jules Breton. ' Mozart and his Sister.' 

* When the World was young.' 
Stories. ' The Minstrel's Song.' ' Story of Hermes.' 

' Orpheus and his Lute.' 
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Songs, Oamea, <bc. 'The Musicians.' *The Lark's 
Song.' ' Oh ! I can play on the big bass drum.' 

Talks. In connexion with pictures and with stories. 
Different kinds of instruments, e.g. the School 
Piano. 

Handwork. Building, Dramng, and Paper-folding 
in connexion with stories, pictures, and talks. 

The Little Gardener. 

Central Thought. ' Cherish, nurture, care for all ! • 

Stories. ' Five peas in a pod.' ' What the flowers 
did.' 

Songs, Oames, dsc. ' In my little garden bed.' 

Movement Plays. Imitate digging, hoeing, &c. 

Nature Observation Work. The development of 
a bean. 

Talks on various flowers, vegetables, and garden tools. 

Handwork. Building. Garden wall. 

Stick-laying or Paper-tearing. Spade, fork, watering- 
can, &;c. 

Ring- and Stick-laying. Wheel-barrow and basket. 

Savd Tracing or Drawing. Any garden implements. 

The Littlb Artist. 

Central Idea. The creative power of man. ' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' 

Pictures. 'The Little Artist.' 'His First Com- 
mission,* by M. Dicksee. ' The Connoisseurs,' by 
E. Landseer. 

Stories. ' The Creation.' ' The Giant Energy and 
the Fairy Skill,' by Maud Lindsay. 

Talks. Materials used in drawing. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE EDUCATION 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

The child's early and unconscious impressions should 
be drawn from the best, the noblest, and the most 
beautiful of the world of nature and of art ; he has 
a natural love for the beautiful if it is within his 
comprehension, and what he looks at and admires he 
imitates, and this imitative play influences his life and 
character. 

His love of pictures is well known, and as we recognize 
his undoubted right to all the joy and happiness we 
can give him, we shall not deny him the delight of 
lookmg at pictures. 

In speaking of Froebel's Mother Play we have already 
seen how the use of pictures helps the child in his effort 
to understand the world around him, and his place in 
it ; as Froebel says, the child acquires his knowledge 
by passing ' from objects to pictures, from pictures to 
symbols, and from symbols to thoughts '. 

The artist who paints familiar scenes shows us the 
poetry of everyday Kfe, and even yoimg children can 
catch much of this poetic spirit ; indeed it often seems 
as if in the possession of an instinctive love for the 
beautiful the child and the artist are akin. The child's 
innocence of sense seems to enable him to feel by a kind 
of poetic instinct something at least of the artist's 
thought, and in many cases the message goes to his 
heart with great force. 

Through pictures of common eveiyday scenes the 
artist helps us to start the artistic train of feeling that 
was in his own mind — ours, it is true, may be but a pale 
shadow of his — ^but he ' lends ' us his ' mind ' and helps 

PLAISTBD 2 
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us to see some of the beauties of nature that otherwise 
our duller senses would miss. As Browning says : — 

We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted — better to us, 
Which is the same thiig. Art was given for that.' 

Pictures for the Walla of the Babies^ Room. Nowhere 
is the unconscious influence of the ' Almighty Wall ' 
more necessary and important than with yoimg children. 

Well-chosen pictures appeal to the child through his 
emotions at the most important period of his life. 
Who shall say what impulses for good they may help 
to form if rightly used ? Naturally much depends upon 
the attitude of the teacher. The child is so easily 
influenced and so imitative that he reflects like a mirror 
her enthusiasm or lack of it. 

If we would take the fullest advantage of the aid of 
the artist in our work of child-training we must study 
the tastes of the child, because unless the pictures are 
within his comprehension their appeal will be weak. 

The child loves pictures showing Ufe, movement, 
vigorous action, and his favourites are scenes of children 
or of animals, or of children and animals, together, such 
as ' Saved,' by Landseer, ' Little Miss Bowles,' by 
Reynolds, ' At the Nursery,' by Waterlow, ' Can't you 
Talk ? ' by Holmes, ' Feeding the Hens ' and ' Feeding 
her Birds,' by Millet, ' The Morning Greeting,' by 
Swinstead, ' The Little Brother,' by Meyer von Bremen. 

The AnimaVa Friend pictures, published at York 
House, will help to encourage kindness to animals. 

In a picture such as ' The Sunshine of his Heart,' by 
Fred Morgan, or ' A Helping Hand,' by Renouf , or 
' Grandma's Treasures,' by G. B. O'Neill, the children 
see themselves in relation to their grandfather or grand- 
mother, they are helped to appreciate their love more 
fully, and incidentally they begin to learn reverence 
for the aged. 
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The pictures of faithful, heroic dogs, such as the dog 
in Landseer's ' Saved,' help to deepen the child's love 
for these noble animals. The love for baby is in- 
tensified by such pictures as ' The Little Brother,' by 
M. von Bremen. Thus his emotions are stirred, and 
responsive feehngs are awakened. 

Other suitable pictures for the babies are those in 
which Mother-Love is shown, as in the Madonnas, 
mothers with their families, or animals with their 
young. The child is apt to take his mother for granted ; 
by giving him through pictures a clearer vision of her 
self-sacrifice we help to make him realize the force of 
the strongest, the most beautiful, and the most abiding 
human love in existence. 

Among reUgious pictures, those of angels and of the 
birth of Jesus seem to possess a deep fascination for 
the young child. 

AU teachers who have noted the effect of a fine picture 
on young children must have been struck by their 
poetic insight. Watts's picture of Galahad was shown 
to a class of children of five years. of age while the 
stories and games centred around the pictures of the 
knights in the Mother Play, They were thus in the 
right frame of mind to follow the mystic train of feeling 
in the picture. Several of them seemed to feel that 
' his heart was pure ', for they said that they liked him 
because he ' looked so good '. 

At another time a picture of the Angels' Heads by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was shown ; they had sung 
a hymn about angels, and were therefore in the mood 
for such a picture. Their vivid imaginations seemed 
to respond readily to its suggestion, and they were 
evidently quite carried away on the wings of fancy. 

Let us have a few well-chosen pictures well himg. 
They should be large, and hung where the children 
can see them easily. 

It is not well to keep the same picture in one place 
for a long period, because after a time it is not noticed 
by the children ; the best way is either to change the 
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pictures from one room to another frequently, or to have 
hinged frames made to hold several pictures, and then 
to change them every few weeks by taking out the piece 
of cardboard at the back and showing another picture. 

There is no doubt that colour makes a strong appeal 
to the child, and if we can give good coloured pictures 
this taste should be gratified, but gaudy or trashy 
colours should not be given a place on the walls. 

If the Education Authority is averse to spending 
money on pictures, it is often possible to get a little 
money by means of a school concert. 

Some of the pictures given by the Bovril Co. appeal 
to babies, and it is possible to get children to bring 
coupons and so help in beautifying their room. 

Picture-books. Scrap-books in which are formed a 
collection of pictures cut from magazines, or gathered 
from any and every available source, will be found 
to be most useful to give to children to look at in school. 

Illustrations of Stories or Nature Talks may often be 
made by the teacher, and fastened on a piece of brown 
paper around the room as a dado. 

The function of the illustrations is somewhat different 
from that of pictures, the main function of the latter 
being that of delight and not of instruction. 

Many of us can remember walls covered with various 
' instructive ' pictures, such as representations of 
tropical plants, of ferocious animals devouring their 
prey, illustrations of geographical terms ; some of which 
were hideous enough to haunt the child hobgoblin-Uke 
even in his dreams, and which often related to subjects 
far removed from his centre of interest. 

We feel now that in not giving a child the privilege 
of looking at something he loves we are robbing him 
of pleasant impressions in the present and of their 
memory in later life, and as we have begun to see that 
knowledge is not always power, and hence no longer 
try to cram the child with scraps of disconnected and 
incoherent information, we try to give him pleasant, 
restful pictures, which he can enjoy, and which will 
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tend to produce pleasant images and associations in 
his mind. 

There is no need to exclude wild animals from our 
list altogether, for many of these undoubtedly appeal 
to the child, but let us not have the badly drawn 
and cheaply produced specimens of the past — ^let us 
rather choose reproductions of fine pictures by great 
artists, such as Bosa Bonheur, and Herbert Dicksee. 

Picture Talks, in which the babies are allowed to 
describe each figure in the picture in turn, beginning 
with the central figure, are much enjoyed and make 
a good exercise in language. 

At the end of the talk the older babies can often be 
got to suggest a name for the pictxu*e. 

Tiny poems relating to the picture may sometimes 
be given, and many children are found to be very apt 
in inventing a story. 

These ta^ shoidd, like all lessons at this stage, be 
quite informal and last only a few minutes, because 
of the child's faint and wavering power of attention. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE ART OF STORY-TELLING 

We all know how cluldren love stories. Who can 
come m contact with childhood without being asked 
to ' tell a story * ? Who has not seen the rapt 
expression, the far-away look, as they yield themselves 
to the influence of that magician of childhood, the good 
story-teller ? How many adults have found their way 
to the child's affections through the fascinating story ! 

Again, what thoughtful mother or teacher has not 
given a story to a chQd as an antidote to some of his 
pet failings, such as a tendency to take the sugar, to 
tell tales of others, or to be cruel to the lower creatures. 

All good teachers realize that this passion for stories, 
their power of appeal to the imagination, and the 
consequent quickening of the spiritual life of the child 
through the joy he experiences in hearing or reading 
them, has educational possibilities of which full 
advantage must be taken ; indeed of late the story 
has been used so much that it has become a verit- 
able Cinderella of the infants' school curriculum ; 
the nature, the poetry, the history, and the moral 
lessons all claim the aid of the story. We are in some 
danger of forgetting the real meaning of the word, 
as even the bald sentence given to illustrate the use of 
a word has been dignified by the name of * story '. 

This attempt to educate by appealing to a child's 
obvious tastes is quite legitimate and praiseworthy, but 
let us not forget that it is not the primary and most 
important use of the story. The real story must 
come in somewhere in the child's training, and must 
be Uterature pure and simple — a veritable work of art, 
and as perfect as we can make it. 

It must be chosen mainly for its power to delight 
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the child, but it must also provide him with a model 
of good English, make an appeal to his sympathies, 
to his imagination, and help him to form right and lofty 
ideals. 

There can be no doubt that the special delight of 
children, the fairy story, that classic which in various 
forms has been read and told to so many generations 
of children in different lands, will be the best to choose 
for the Uterary and spiritual training of the child. If 
we analyse any old fairy story we find that there is 
at its core some fundamental and universal truth, which 
has enabled it, like great masterpieces of literature, to 
renew its hold on successive generations. 

We have a store of material from which to choose 
in the fairy tales of Grimm and of Hans Andersen. 
Each teacher must make her own selection in the Ught 
of her knowledge of the needs of the child and of her 
ideals for his moral and spiritual welfare. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this selection will 
need much care and thought. The tastes of the children 
must be catered for, but at the same time we must not 
satisfy desire at the expense of the higher nature. 
We must let the stories be bright, simple, and full of 
action, but never grotesque or unduly sensational. 
We want to lead our child by natural and necessarily 
slow stages to appreciate our Shakespeare and our 
Milton, and to reject the sensational trash that is only 
too common in the present day. 

The first stories to the Utile three-year-olds must be 
very brief and should deal with realities ; perhaps it 
is best to begin with short personal anecdotes or stories 
of pets. The children soon lose their shyness, and 
emulate the teacher's story of a kitten or a dog by 
piping out, ' I've got a kitty at home,' or * Jimmy 
Jones has a dog.' Gradually these Uttle confidences 
may be expanded into tiny anecdotes, and so the 
power of telling a clear, connected story may be 
cultivated. 

After a very short period, but varying necessarily 
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with the class of children, these babes will be ready for 
their first fairy story. Having select^ the story, our 
next care will be how to present it to our small pupils. 
All who know anything of young children will agree 
that the story must be told by the teacher, and there- 
fore its success depends on the teacher's personality 
and her manner of telling it. 

The first essential is that she should not only know 
the story so perfectly as to be able to give it without 
thought or effort, but should also really appreciate it 
herself. Since the fairy story should be a work of art, 
the successful story-teUer must be an artist fully con- 
scious of its beauties and of its message, she must so 
sink her own identity as to be able to lose herself in 
her narrative, and in the personation of the different 
characters, just as an actor or an actress does in playing 
a part. She waves her magic wand and, hey presto I 
the children are transported with her to Fairyland. 

Technique of Story-Telling. 

1. Study the story carefully, findings out its main 
message. This must be given artistically, by means 
of subtle suggestions ; there must be no moralizing, 
for the moral of a suitable and well-told story, like the 
scent of a beautiful flower, permeates the whole, and to 
single it out for undue emphasis is clumsily to mar its 
beauty and its effect. 

2. Reduce it to its simplest elements by making 
a brief analysis of the plot, noting its unity of design and 
how the various phases of the narrative lead up by 
successive stages to the climax. 

3. Keep the relative values of each part of the plot 
clearly in mind, giving to each incident just its due 
emphasis and no more, so that the perfect whole with 
its message of beauty may steal into and refresh the 
souls of the babes, who have yielded themselves so 
trustingly to its gentle influence. 

4. Follow the main lines of the narrative closely, do 
not be drawn off into side issues or give descriptions : 
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the children's power of attention is weak and un- 
developed, and they soon lose the thread if we confuse 
them with minor incidents or bore them with tedious 
descriptions. 

6. Let the stories be full of action, and be told in 
simple, natural, vivid, and terse language calculated 
to start pictures in the minds of the little ones. 

6. It is essential that the teller of the story should 
picture out all the scenes to herself as she proceeds, 
and then, by means of change of pose or attitude as 
different characters are introduced, suggestive hints as 
to mannerisms given by means of gestures and a 
deUberate effort of will, there will be an electric current 

Eassing.on from mind to mind, a direct communion 
etween the story-teller and the audience, and what is 
clearly pictured by the former will be reflected in the 
minds of the latter. 

7. Every skilled story-teller has many little devices 
for securing and holding the attention of the children, 
such as the change of voice to suit the various moods 
invoked as the story progresses, the hushed pause, the 
suspense, all leading up to the climax, when the 
breathless and eager listeners draw a sigh of happy 
reUef that the distressed hero or heroine is ' happy ever 
after '. 

8. Very young children cannot be expected to listen 
for more than a few minutes at a time, therefore the 
story for the babies must be cut down to the lowest 
possible limit. 

For these very little children it will be well to repeat 
a story several times, and the following modus operandi 
may be suggested : — 

1. Present the story as a whole in as brief and graphic 
a manner as possible, giving just the main outlines, so 
that children may have at least a vague outline of the 
complete story. 

2. Divide it up into convenient parts and take one 
portion at a time, taking care that conversations and 
essential features are repeated just as they were given 
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in fche original brief sketch ; otherwise the wording 
of the narrative will vary each time. The 'n4irraiive 
method will be employed at first, but the children must 
be allowed to join in as much as possible, especially when 
the story is being worked out in detail. 

3. The telling of a portion bv the teacher will always 
be followed by a reproduction by the children. 

(The development method should be employed when- 
ever a story lends itself to this treatment. The teacher 
begins the narrative and then continues until she comes 
to a point where children may reasonably be expected 
to guess what happened next, e.g. in ' The Knights and 
the Good Child ' the teacher as^, ' What do you think 
the knights said to the mother ? ' Children think they 
said they would like the good little boy. That was 
quite right, but ' What do you think the mother said ? ' 
The children feel instinctively that the mother would 
not want to part with her darUng, and they answer, 
' She said she could not spare him.') 

The telling of a story or of a portion of it will always 
be followed by an occupation lesson for the children, 
during which the ideas gained during the oral rendering 
or ' impression ' can be expressed and so made more 
clearly and definitely the child's own. 

4. The last stage in these elementary literature 
lessons is the acting or dramatization. This may be 
done by the children themselves, or in the sand tray 
by means of toys, such as animals and dolls. 

The teacher should not interrupt a dramatic rendering 
of the story to call offenders to order, but should 
endeavour to make her story so interesting as to compel 
attention. If she cannot do this with the ordinary 
child she will know that her methods are at fault and 
need revision, for if a fairy story is suitably chosen and 
well told children will always listen. 
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First Fairy Stories for Babies. 

Among some of the most suitable stories for rery 
young children may be mentioned : — 
' The Three Bears.' 
' Red Riding Hood.' 
' The Three Little Pigs.' 

Why chosen. In ' Red Riding Hood ' and ' The Three 
Bears ' the children can enter realistically into the 
feelings of the heroines because they are children like 
themselves. Goldilocks in going away from her home 
into the mysterious home of the bears is Uke the 
children who have so recently left their homes for an 
unknown world — the school ; while Red Riding Hood 
is a picture of a little girl going to see a relative and 
taking little presents just as any child might. Then 
these fascinating little girls are surrounded with a 
delightful air of mystery, and so the familiar and known 
world is interwoven and blended with a mysterious and 
unknown world which captivates and enchants the 
chUd. 

Children are always interested in animals and these 
fairy tale animals behave in quite an unusual and 
interesting fashion. 

They listen to the recurrent phrases in all these stories 
with joy, because they recognize them as old friends, 
just as we are delighted to see an old face in a strange 
land, e.g. the Bears' ' Somebody has been at my 
porridge,' ' Somebody has been sitting in my chair,' &c. ; 
in the ' Three Little Pigs' the phrases ' Little pig, Uttle 
pig, let me come in,' ' Then I'll huff and I'll puff 
and I'll blow that house in,' &c., and in ' Red Riding 
Hood ' the repeated exclamation as to the large eyes, 
ears, nose, arms, teeth, &c. 

The imitation of the voices of the bears in two 
shades of gruffness for Father Bear and Mother Bear, 
and in a shrill, squeaky voice for Baby Bear always 
deUghts the children, and arrests the attention of even 
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the most indifferent — and there is an added pleasure 
in the recurrence of the ' fi ' sound in the words 
' huff ' and ' puff ' because they imitate real sounds. 

The Thbbb Bbabs. 

Central Idea. Separation and Return. Danger to 
children of wandering away from home alone. 
Analysis of Story, 

1. The Bears' Home. 

2. Goldilocks visits their House. 

3. The Return of the Bears. 
Teacher^s Illtistrations, 

1. Rapid blackboard drawings of the basins, the 
chairs, and the beds as they are mentioned in the story. 

2. The children will be much delighted if the bears, 
basins, chairs, &;c. are cut out in paper by the teacher 
and pasted on a sheet of paper. 

3. A sand tray model lowing the three bears in 
a miniature wood. The children will gladly bring 
small branches of trees for the wood, which could be 
made by a group of them under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

Dramatization by the children. The story lends itself 
admirably to being acted out by the children. The 
illustration (Kg. 6) shows children of four years old 
acting this story. 

Oifts and Occupations. 

Care must be taken that the children are given 
abundant opportunity to make the ideas started in 
their minds during the teUing of the story really 
their own, by allowing them to express themselves quite 
freely with the material, before they are asked to 
imitate their teacher's work or to work from dictation. 

Building. Gifts III and IV. House, chairs, beds. 

Clay Modelling. Basins and spoons. 

Paper-tearing. Basins, spoons, house. 

Free-arm Dramng or Sand Trancing. House, side of 
chair, &c. 
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Illustrative Drawing with chalk on boards or crayons 
on paper of any scenes in the story. 

Other Stobibs. 

These have been abready mentioned in connexion 
with the suggested scheme based on Froebel's Mother 

Phy. 

With these very young children fairy tales will 
probably predominate, but other stories must also 
be included, such as : — 

(1) BMe Stories, especially * The Birth of Jesus,' 
' Jesus in the Temple,' ' The Story of Joseph.' 

(2) Nature Stories, including real stories of animal 
friends. The children will soon relate stories of their 
home pets, and this should be encouraged. 

In telling real stories the children must be taught to 
respect truth and accuracy of statement. 

Teacher's stories wiU have an increased interest 
for the little people if a strong personal element is 
introduced. 

Any story of kindness to animals, such as the rescue 
of a Uttle kitty by Billy Long or a baby bird by Johnny 
Jones, will generally be appreciated and will often find 
imitators. 

(3) Stories told with an ethical idea such as those 
based on the Mother Play pictures. 

The children can be influenced by means of these 
stories if the teacher is careful to avoid moralizing ; 
if children realize that the ' story ' is merely a than 
coating of sugar to disguise a disagreeable pill they wiU 
no doubt refuse to swallow the pill. 

Other fairy stories that will be found suitable for 
children of five years or under are : ' Jack and the 
Beanstalk,' ' Beauty and the Beast,' ' The Frog Prince,' 
'Cinderella,' 'The Sleeping Beauty,' 'The Ugly 
Duckling.' 
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CHAPTER V 
MUSIC 

Even young children are strongly aflEected by music. 
From time immemorial mothers have known instinc- 
tively the soothing eflEect of a lullaby. 

The infant of one or two years will cease his restless 
and possibly destructive movements in order to listen 
to the piano, as if through the music he ' knew emotions 
strange ' and ' not else to be revealed ', or he will move 
rhythmically and sometimes excitedly in response to it. 

The influence of music is fully recognized in the 
modem school, where not only does singing play an 
important part because of the relief aflEorded and the 
enjoyment given, but many of the physical exercises 
are performed to music, and the children march in and 
out of school to the playing of lively and spirited 
marches and martial airs. 

It is questionable whether it is wise to let a young 
child sing much ; probably the ordinary compass of 
the voice of a child of four does not exceed six tones, 
and there is a danger of strain if the exercises are beyond 
the compass of the children's voices. We want to 
satisfy the longing for melody and rhythm, to develop 
a taste for good music, and to make it really mean 
something to the child. 

Although we have much evidence of the child's 
love for music, there is no doubt that the average 
healthy child delights in noise. If we have been 
present at a Christmas treat and listened to the con- 
glomeration of sound produced by numerous mouth 
organs, penny trumpets, whistles, &c., we are not Ukely 
to forget the Babel presented to our ears. 

How happy the children are, producing what to us 
is often wearisome and annoying repetition of sounds ! 
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Perhaps for our earliest lessons we may requisition 
these toys the children so deUght in and give them 
some experience in distinguishing the various sounds. 
Guessing games in which the children close their eyes 
and listen to the various instruments in turn are good 
fun ; or a child may stand behind a screen and per- 
form, after which the others tell which instrument he 
has used. 

When a change is thought desirable a collection 
of pieces of wood, metal, glass, china, stone, &;c. may 
be obtained for these sense-training exercises. 

These exercises may be much varied, and our aim is 
to teach the children to distinguish sound clearly and 
accurately, and to get a large experience of sounds. 
The different sounds of wood, tin, iron, china, glass, &c. 
may be first distinguished, and later the varied tones 
made by the same material, e. g. sounds made by 
different lengths of iron. 

The scale might be constructed by a careful selection 
of strips of iron from a blacksmith's shop ; this leads 
naturally to the use of the tube-phone, in which varying 
lengths of tube give the notes of the scale. 

Imitations of the sounds made by animals, such as 
the moo-ing of a cow, bleating of a sheep, buzzing of 
flies, humming of bees, crowing of a cock, cackling or 
clucking of a hen, quacking of a duck, may be attempted 
at this stage if the children are familiar with these 
sounds. 

After repeated attempts in games, &;c., the teacher 
might play a musical imitation on the piano, and see if 
the children can interpret it. 

Training in the Interpretation of Music. 

An easy beginning would be the teaching of a few 
nursery-rhyme tunes in the following manner : — 

(1) ' Ding-dong bell, Pussy 's in the welV A picture 
illustrating this rhyme is first introduced and named ; 
then the children tell the story, after which the teacher 
says, ' It 's a song story/ 
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The music is played on the' piano and the children 
are asked ' In which part is the beU ? ' Then the music 
is perhaps played again to bring out the idea more 
clearly. They are thus forming a mental picture in 
response to the instrumental music. 

(2) ' Little Boy Blue ' might next be taught in a 
similar manner, the teacher imitating the blowing of 
a horn on the piano after the playing of the tune. 

(3) ' Cock-a-doodle-doo, my dame has lost her shoe ' is 
a favourite with children and is easily interpreted. 

The guessing game will again be helpful when two 
or three tunes have been taught. The children listen 
to each in turn and ' guess ' what the story is. 

Only a few minutes at a time between other work 
should be given to such exercises, and the children 
should be allowed ample time to be quite familiar 
with the old tunes before a new one is introduced. 

The children are now ready to interpret some short, 
simple, and well-defined descriptive instrumental pieces. 
Those with light, pleasing, melodious effects should be 
first chosen. The instrumental music selected for 
children should always be the best we can find that 
is capable of appealing to a child. Selected sketches 
should of course deal with things that are quite familiar 
to the children, such as musical representations of the 
sounds produced by animals and birds, the faUing of 
the raindrops, the ringing of bells,, the galloping of 
horses, the sounding of trumpets, spinning a humming- 
top, rolling a hoop, the imitation of a musical box 
or a hurdy-gurdy, or with any familiar scenes or move- 
ments. 

Let the piece chosen at any particular time illustrate 
a subject that has recently been clearly and vividly 
before the child^'en, that they may be aided to form good 
mental pictures and so be encouraged to future effort. 

The folTowing sketches have been correctly inter- 
preted by very young children. 

(1) ' In the Barnyard ' (Page). 

This contains imitations of cocks, hens, ducks, lamb, 
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pony, and dog. These were played to the children 
one at a time when the various animals were being 
discussed ; the children's appreciation was shown 
some days later by requests for teacher to ' play about 
the hens and the cock-a-doodle-doo '.. 

(2) ' Burds in the Woods ' (A. Hollander). 
Played in spring time, after a walk, during which 

many birds were heard singing. 

(3) ' The Evening Bell ' (T. KuUak). 

(4) ' Raindrops ' (Mendelssohn). 

(6) ' The Wild Horseman ' (R. Schumann). 

(6) ' The Rain Fairies ' (Carl Reinecke). 

(7) ' The Musical Box.' 

(8) ' The Hurdy Gurdy ' (Carl Reinecke), 

Bhythmio Movements suggested by MubIo. 

The children are encouraged to express' themselves 
spontaneously by making any movements which the 
music suggests to them. 

Young children should never be passive, but the 
teacher should encourage individual response to the 
idea formed in the mind of each. These expressions 
wiU of course differ with the different chil(fren, but 
credit should be given for each effort when the melody 
is ended. It may then be repeated while the children 
correct their movements if they have been contrary to 
the spirit of the rhythm. 

The children very readily learn to make suitable 
movements ; if the eyes are closed they are prevented 
from imitating their neighbours, which there is a natural 
tendency to do. 

In the above pieces the following responses were 
made by children under five years : ' Evening Bell,* 
an imaginary bell-rope pulled ; ' Raindrops,' hands 
held up in the air and the fingers pointed and moved 
towards the fioor to imitate the gentle falling of rain ; 
a galloping movement was made to Schumann's 
' Wild Horseman ' and an imaginary handle turned 
during the playing of ' The Hurdy Gurdy '. 
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Every eflEort is made to help the child to call up the 
scene. They close the eyes and listen to descriptions 
by the children or teacher to stimulate the imagination 
of those children who do not respond during the first 
few times that the music is played. 

These rhythmic movements to music may be in- 
definitely extended ; the natural activity of the child 
should be made the basis of the work, and by its 
means he will be led to co-ordinate his movements 
freely and gracefully. 

The child must be led to feel the rhythm ; all 
through the work the music, not the suggestion of the 
teacher, should be the guide. As the child progresses 
the music may be varied from runs to marches, then 
to tip-toe marches, then runs, and then marches again. 

When children can co-ordinate their movements 
further attempts at dramatization may be made, such 
as imitating the sounds of trumpets, the walk of 
animals, &c. 

The following pieces can be interpreted by young 
children when moving freely about the room : — 

(1) ' Soldiers' March' (Schumann). 

(2) ' On Tiptoe ' (E. Chavagnat). 

(3) ' Run, Run, Run ' (J. Concone). 

(4) ' Trot de Cayalerie ' (A. Rubinstein). 

(5) ' Trumpeter's Serenade ' (Fr. Spindler).^ 

The Association of Stories with Music. 

The imagination may often be trained, and the 
children aided in the interpretation and enjoyment of 
the descriptive music by associating it with appropriate 
stories. Thus the general idea may be developed by 
telUng a story of how Harmonius listened to the song 
of the wind, of the brook, and of the bird, and then 
played them on his harp to the delight of all who heard. 

* Most of the above pieces may be found in Music for the Child World, 
by Man Ruef Hofer (Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago), Vols. I and 11. 
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The Association of Fictiires and Music. 

A picture will often help the young child to enter 
into the spirit of a piece of music, l^us the children 
will be predisposed to a full appreciation of the playing 
of the ' Birds in the Woods ' after they have looked at, 
talked about, and become acquainted with the picture 
of the ' Song of the Lark,' by Jules Breton. 

Ear Training. 

Sensitiveness of ear may be cultivated with much 
interest and pleasure by means of a series of tubes 
corresponding to the notes of the scale (Tube-phone). 

This has been used with success with children of 
three years and upwards. The teacher plays very 
simple tunes, such as a well-known chime of bells, 
to which the tubes lend themselves admirably. The 
children meanwhile follow by moving their hands up 
and down with the music, and as they watch the tube- 
phone, the eye, ear, and muscle-sense work together 
to help fix the tones in the minds of the children. 

Various Uttle ones come out and imitate by playing 
very simple musical phrases, or they play little tunes ' 
of their own. 

All that is aimed at is a preparation for an inteUigent 
study of music later on. 
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CHAPTER VI 
GAMES 

Perhaps the game in its various forms is the most 
valuable part of the training of the child in an infants' 
school or kindergarten, and this statement appUes 
especially to the infant under five years of age. We all 
recognize that abundant opportunity for movement 
must be provided, and that the young child must not 
be required to sit still or to remain in one position for 
more than a few minutes at a time ; therefore the game 
seems to be a natural means of affording him healthful 
movement, of developing brightness and merriment 
and of awakening his dawning intelligence. 

We have already spoken of the child's natural ten- 
dency to imitate everything he sees ; this love of 
imitation may be satisfied, and his powers of observa- 
tion stimulated by means of the movement plays, the 
trade games and the nature games that he loves so 
much. 

Froebel fully realized the educative possibiUties of 
the gamB : he says : — 

' What the child imitates he begins to understand. 
Let him represent the flying of birds and he enters 
partially into the life of birds. Let him imitate the 
rapid movement of fishes in the water and his sympathy 
with fishes is quickened. Let him reproduce the 
activities of farmer, miller, and baker, and his eyes 
open to the meaning of their work. In one wordj let 
him refiect in his play the varied afepects of life and 
his thought will begin to grapple with their significance.' 

Blind and unintelligent following of the methods of 
Froebel by those whose knowledge of his principles is 
but superficial has resulted in a wooden and mechanical 
rendering of the kindergarten game. No doubt it can 
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be so formalized as to make it a soul-deadening instead 
of an awakening influence, but the over-formalization 
of any exercise at this or indeed at any other stage will 
probably have the same effect. 

If we are not assured by the bright and happy 
faces of the children that it is really enjoyed it cannot 
be an educative instrument ; when a particular game 
has a tendency to become lifeless and formal, it should 
be discontinued at once. 

Let us have a varied stock of suitable games from 
which we can make our choice and the children will 
be our guides as to which are best for our purpose ; let 
them be as fresh, as impromptu and as spontaneous 
as possible ; let us take care that the children are active, 
and that the teacher is merely the inspirer who kindles 
chance sparks of intelligence into a fuller and wider 
brightness and life. 

Under judicious guidance the games should provide 
an outlet for the pent-up animal spirits, lead to an 
increased power of initiative and develop social and 
unselfish qualities. 

Whenever possible the games should be played in the 
open air ; if well varied and entered into with zest, 
half an hour during each session may with advantage 
be devoted to them. 

The ring seems to be the ideal form when the game 
lends itself to being played in this way, for it links the 
players into a whole, which is pervaded by a common 
spirit. 

If we are to get as much as we should out of the games, 
brightness and freshness must constantly be introduced ; 
games with music should alternate with others in 
which the words are spoken. The old singing games 
can often be adapted to the needs of our little ones, 
and the fact that they have survived for many genera- 
tions proves them to be universal favourites of child- 
hood. 

In our search for music for our games or songs, let us 
give the preference to the old national or popiUar airs. 
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such as .' Bonnie Dundee,* ' Comin' through the Rye,' 
' Wait for the Wagon,' or ' Oh, dear ! what can the 
matter be ! ' The child can learn so little during his 
school life that we should try to help him to enjoy the 
best and most lasting melodies that his inheritance can 
afford him. 

Imitation Games. 

1. Silent Game. The first exercises may be the 
silent imitation of simple physical movements made by 
the teacher or by one of the children, who stands in 
front of the class or in the centre of the ring. 

2. Oamee vnth or vnthout music. The children sing 
or say a verse, such as : — 

' Oh 1 look at little Annie, 
She shows us the game ;^ 
Oh ! look at little Annie, 
And all do the same. 

Or the old favourite : — 

' When I was a lady, a lady, a lady. 
When I was a lady, a lady was I ; 
'Twas this way and that way and this way and that 

way 
And this way and that way and this way went I.' 

This is much enjoyed, and lends itself to being 
played in various connexions, substituting other words, 
such as gentleman, fairy, blacksmith, baker, according 
to the fancy of the child who is temporarily taking the 
lead. Or : — 

' Oh I a happy band are we. 
Working here so merrily; 
What (father, mother, sister, brother, baby) does 

we all can do. 
Now who wiU show us something new ? ' 

Other games, such as * The Mulberry Bush,' ' Looby 
Loo,' provide opportunity for dancing round in a ring, 
alternated with hand and arm. foot and leg, body and 
head movements. 
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* Looby Loo ' is an especial favourite ; — 

* Here we dance Looby Loo, 

Here we dance Looby Light ; 

Here we dance Looby Loo 

All on a Saturday night. 
All your right hands in, all your right hands out, 
Shake yourselves a little and turn you round about. 
All your left hands in, &c. 
Both your hands in, &c. 
All your right feet in, &c. 
All your left feet in^ &c. 
All your noddles in, &c. 
All yourselves in, &c.' 

In the following games some originality or ingenuity 
is required from the child chosen for the centre. The 
class imitates. 

The Musicians. 

* Oh ! I can play on the big bass drum, 
And this is the music to it : 
Bom, bom, bom, says the big bass drum, 
And this is the way I do it.' 
Class repeats : ' Oh ! we can play, &c.* 

Another child is chosen, who must select another 
instrument ; these will vary according to the children's 
experience. Thus after hearing the story of ' Jack and 
the Beanstalk * a little child of five years improvised : — 

Zing, zing, zing, says the fairy harp.' 

It is likely that children may not respond the first 
time ; they will, however, keenly look out for a ' music ' 
before the next time, and thus the result is quickened 
interest and increased observation. 

Patience and skill will succeed in getting the older 
babies to name various instruments and to imitate the 
music. 
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The Travellers. 

Two children go out of the room on a make-believe 
journey and return while class sings : — 

' Welcome, little travellers, 
Welcome, welcome home, 
Tell us, Uttle travellers. 
From what land you come.'^ 

The two children now sing with appropriate actions : — 

' We have come from land. 

Where they all are .' 

The class repeats : — 

' They have come from land. 

Where they all are .' 

This may follow a fairy story, a story of Christmas, 
of Santa Glaus, of another land, or of something seen 
by teacher or another child during the hoUdays, and 
may thus be the means of leading the child outside 
his immediate environment to an imagiuary or a real 
land farther away from the child. The imaginative 
child goes to Fairyland, Witchland, Christmasland, 
and Toyland, but the more reaUstic child is satisfied 
with Skippingland, Hop-scotchland, Dancingland, &c. 

The Children at Play. 

One child in centre, playing some favourite game 
such as skipping, shuttlecock, bowling hoop, whip and 
top, &c. ; she repeats : — 

* I will play a game 
For you all to see. 
When you guess its name 
You may play with me.' 

Children ' guess ', and all play the game ; for bowling 
a hoop, whipping a top, &c., they all walk round the 
ring. 

* * Ring Frolic *, words by Emilie Poulsson, music by W. W. Gilchrist. 
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Trade Gkimes. 

The elder babies like imitating father in the trade 
games ; these games are also suitable for the older 
infants. 

Watching the workman at his work wiU be the 
starting-point ; next, the picture of the particular trade 
discussed will be shown, and the child will recognize 
the reflection of the workman he has observed. 

Free and spontaneous imitations of the movements 
of the tradesman under observation should precede the 
teaching of the game. 

The following games have been found useful with 
children between four and six years of age. 

1. * Busy Blacksmith.' (Songs for Little Children ^ by 
Eleanor Smith.) 

2. 'Little Bakers.' {Oames for Biisy Babies, L.Jesse.) 
Or, * The Baker ' (a very simple game). {Boston Songs 
and Games for Little Ones.) 

3. * Our Postman.' (Oc^mes of To-day. Charles and 
Dible.) 

4. ' The Cobbler.' (Songs, Games, and Rhymes, by 
Eudora Hailman. Milton Bradley Co.) Or, ' The 
Shoemaker.' (Boston Songs and Games for Little Ones.) 

Occupations interpreted. When the child is familiar 
with several trades he will be ready for the following 
game : — 
* Let me learn a busy trade, and be a working man : 

I'll show you how a (cake) is made, 

Be (bakers) if you can.' 

All do the action and sing — 

' Now I'm a (baker's) man.' 

The children go into the centre of the ring in turn, 
think of the trades they prefer, and then sing ' Let me 
learn,' &c., supplying the appropriate words and actions. 

Representations of tramcar, train, &c., are very much 
appreciated by the children, who love these swiftly 
moving objects. 
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Sense Games. 

The early years of childhood offer us the most 
favourable opportunity for ti:aining and strengthening 
the senses, and it is highly important that this work 
should not be neglected. 

The wider the range of impressions, the richer will be 
his early sense-experience, and the more favourable 
the conditions for complete development. 

The opportunities in school for training the sense 
of taste and smell are not great, but small as they are 
they should not be neglected, because they open to us 
other avenues by which impressions may enter the mind. 

It will sometitnes be a good plan to train one sense at 
a time, e.g. children may be asked to recognize fruits 
and flowers by their smell, materials, toys or other 
objects by the sense of touch, or they may be allowed to 
exercise the senses of smell and touch. 

Distinguishing Objects from touch or smdL Such 
objects as a thimble, a reel, small furniture from doll's 
house, and other toys are suitable ; later on a few 
solids, such as a sphere, a cube, a cylinder, and a few 
surfaces such as a circle, a square, an oblong, and 
a triangle, may be introduced. 

' I have something in my hand. 
Can you guess what it may be ? 
But I hope you understand 
You may feel (smell) but must not see.' 

Oames to aid the children in learning the name and one 
or tvx) characteristics of materials. 

Dress Materials. A few simple materials such as silk, 
cotton, wool, fur, may be learnt, after which a guessing 
game as follows may be taken. 

Teacher or child has a piece of material and says — 

' I've a piece of stuff 
Which you may feel and see; 
When you know its name, 
Tell it unto me.' 
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Or one child may stand in the centre while the others 
say:— 

' Lady fair, oh lady fair, 
Tell what dress you wish to wear.' 

The lady answers : — 

' Since you ask me, I will tell, 
Dress of (silk, wool, print, musUn, &c.) suits me well.' 

The chorus sing or say : — 

* Oh, look at our lady, oh, look at our lady, 
A dress of print she wears.' 

Solids. The learning of the materials, clay, wood, 
gold, silver, iron, will be made easier by a game like 
London Bridge is broken down '. 

Social Games. 

Through the medium of these games much eflfective 
teaching in unselfishness, kindness, poUteness, and 
consideration for others may be given. The children 

* learn by doing ', learn to be pohte by actually speaking 
and behaving kindly and politely. 

Words roll off without having much influence on 
the conduct of the child. The game re-enforces the 
appeal made to the sympathies through the story, 
translates feelings into deeds, and the repeated action 
leaves an indeUble impression on the mind. 

The Family. Different children are chosen to play 
the part of father, mother, brother, sister, and baby. 

They play having breakfast and sajdng goodbye 
to mother, coming home from school, helping mother, 
going shopping, minding baby, or any other everyday 
scene in home life. 

As a rule these games are freer and more effective 
played without music, and are often preceded by the 
telling of a story. 

An occasional game to music, such as : — 
' I am mother's little maiden, 
And only four years old. 
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But mother has such lots of work 
I help her when I'm told, 
Sometimes I rock the cradle 
While mother makes the bread, 
And then I sit upon my stool 
And sing to little Ned.' 
{Imperial Action Songs, Part II. Curwen & Sons.) 

Visiting Games. One family may visit another ; 
during the visit the children are encouraged to talk 
to each other and to the teachers, who join in as freely 
and naturally as possible. 

They face each other, while the families on one side 
march over to those on the other singing : — 

' We go across the street 
Our neighbour dear to greet : 
" Oh ! you who live just over the way 
We've come to wish you a pleasant day, 
How do you do ? " ' 

The visits last two or three minutes, and children 
gradually talk to each other about anything they 
please. 

Sometimes a family game, such as * Getting ready to 
see auntie or grandma \ is the first part of a Uttle series 
of games including a train journey or a 'bus ride 
and a visit to a relative. 

These visiting games encourage conversation and 
tend to minimize shyness. and awkwardness. 

Choosing games also tend to encourage friendliness 
and sociability. ^ 

Children stand in a ring, while several children walk 
round inside it and select a partner ; graceful bows and 
pleasant words are insisted on, e.g.— 

1. ' Come, skip with me, join us in our glee, 
Let us make our bow. 
La, la, la, &c.' 

During the ' La, la, la ', children join hands in pairs 
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and skip joyously round the ring, whUe the others sing 
a bright, lively tune. 

The teacher arranges that all shall take part as soon 
as possible. 

2. The old street favourite, ' Round and round the 
Cottage,' is much appreciated. 

In the third verse ' Stand and face your partaer * is 
substituted for ' Stand and face your lover,' and as 
the children face each other they must bow politely, 
before the chosen one takes his place. 

Distinguishing Voices. One child is blindfolded in 
the centre of the ring ; another child sings, and the 
first guesses the name of the singer. 

Learning the Names of Flowers. Children are each 
provided with a flower ; they form a ring and walk 
round singing — 

' Green gravel, green gravel, the grass is so green. 
The fairest young lady that ever was seen. 
Oh I daisy (or any flower held by children) oh ! 

daisy, 
Your true love is dead, 
I send you a letter to turn back your head.' 

Distinguishing Voices of Animals. 

* Oh ! let us have a guessing game, 
It really is so grand ; 
We'll try to guess some animals 
That live in our dear land.' 

{K. O. Oames vdth and without music.) 

Nature Games. 

As we all know, the life of the world around him has 
a strong fascination for the young child, hence the 
prominence given to nature talks, the natural sequel 
of which should be increased interest in the world of 
nature and the development of more definite ideas 
with regard to the objects discussed. Psychologists tell 
us that every idea in the mind of a young child has 
a strong tendency to be translated into action. There- 
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fore we are not surprised to find the child impersonating 
the life that has attracted him. 

He loves action, therefore the motion of the living 
things has the strongest effect on his mind, and we 
find him trying to imitate the darting movement of the 
fish, the rapid flight of the bird, the leaping of the frog 
or the rabbit, the galloping of horses, or the move- 
.ment of any creature that has come mider his notice. 

The nature game should be the spontaneous expression 
of impressions gained during the nature talks — the 
dramatic outcome, which is an especially fitting means 
of expressing the self within him. 

It is true that under the guidance of the unintelligent 
or unsympathetic teacher it is likely to become a 
mechanical and lifeless drill, but the educator who 
exercises ordinary sympathy and a little * saving 
common sense *, joined to a determination to let the 
imitations and expressions really be the children's 
own, will find an educative means of expression specially 
suited to the needs of the young child. 

We must try to lead the child by constant and 
repeated observations to form clear and vivid ideas ; 
it is scarcely necessary to add that a child should 
never be called upon to imitate what he has never 
seen. The habit of observing and imitating animal 
life should lead to a fuller sympathy for all living 
things and a deeper insight into natural laws ; we must 
not forget that stereotyped exercises performed under 
the directions of the teacher, or even movements in 
response to her too ready suggestions, can have little 
educational value, and that they may often tend to 
arrest rather than stimulate jbhe development of the 
growing mind. 

While taking care that the games played are suitable 
in word or thought, we must carefully note if they are 
really enjoyed by the child ; unless his tastes are con- 
sulted they are not likely to have a beneficial effect on 
his nature. 

As the games played will be the complement of nature 
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walks, observations, and talks, it follows that they 
will always be seasonal. 

Among nature games much enjoyed by babies may 
be mentioned 'The Pigeon-house,' 'The Hen and 
Chickens,' gardens. 

If we wish to keep the interest of. all the class we 
must arrange to include every child in the game. 

The Pigbon-house. 

* My pigeon-house I open wide 
And set the pigeons free ; 
They fly o'er the fields on every side 
And Ught on the tallest tree : 
But when they return from their merry flight 
We close the door and say good-night 

Coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo, 

Coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo.'^ 

Although the teacher will often find it necessary to 
decide on the method to be followed in plajdng the 
game, she must always ask for suggestions from the 
children, or they will lose some of the keenness that 
they ought to have. 

After the children's suggestions for the playing of 
' The Pigeon-house ' have been made and tried, a ring 
is finally decided on as being the best way of making 
the house. 

When the game begins the pigeons are all asleep m 
the house, which is closed by the children standing 
close together and holding up arms for the roof. 

At the words ' My pigeon-house I open wide ' the 
ring is quickly enlarged and the pigeons fly out through 
the doors (under the arms of the children forming the 
ring). 

They fly quickly round, and at the words ' Ught on the 
taUest tree ' they mount anything near, returning 
quickly to the house at ' When they return from their 

> Songs and Games for LiUle OneSy prepared by Gertrude Walker and 
Harriet S. Jenks (Ourwen & Sons). 
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merry flight '. The doors are all shut as before, while 
the pigeons sing ' Coo-roo, coo-roo, &c.' 

Teaching a Game. 

Little Doves. 

One week * Doves ' formed the chief subject of 
discussion and the work included : — 

1. Incidental talks about the habits and movements 
of the birds as they were fed, as they walked or flew 
about the room, or as they perched on their favourite 
ledges or on the hands of the children. 

2. Observation of a dovecot in the neighbourhood.^ 

3. Stories told by the children with the occasional 
help of suggestion and amplification by the teacher, 
summing up their observations and experiences with 
regard to doves. 

(a) Making the Dovecot. When the interest had 
reached a high point a small child asked, ' Can't we 
play doves ? ' Others joined in, ' I should Uke to be 
a dove,' and the question arose as to how the dovecot 
should be made. Opinions varied as to the shape to 
be represented, some preferring the circular, others the 
triangular, and others the square form. At last a square 
dovecot was decided on, and a section of the children 
tried to arrange themselves in this form. As the first 
attempt resulted in a somewhat irregular shape the 
teacher produced a square piece of paper as a guide ; 
the children arranged themselves in threes around the 
four sides of a square. The teacher asked, ' Where are 
the doors ? ' Little Teddy said, * We can take hold of 
hands to make doors.' 

(&) Spontaneous Play. Nearly all the rest of the 
class wished to be doves. The doors of the dovecot 
were thrown open, some went in, others ' flew ' (by 
moving their arms) around the room, and others picked 
up com or cOoed. In free and spontaneous play they 
all imitated more or less faithfully the movements of 
the doves they had watched in school or out of doors. 

* See Fig. I. 

PLAISTBD Q 
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(c) Playing to Music. After a few minutes the 
teacher said, ' Should you like to " play doves " to 
music' All agreed that music would be nice, and the 
teacher, after suggesting that every one should staml 
quite still, listen venr carefully and make up their 
minds how they would play presently, played the tune 
of * Little Doves, you darling things ' (from Games 
of To-day for our Little Ones, Charles & Dible), once 
through on the piano. Several of the children stated 
their ideas as to playing to the tune and all went 
into the dovecot until the music began. At first 
there was a little tendency to follow each other, so the 
teacher asked them to remember how the doves came 
out of different doors and flew in different directions. 

(d) Playing to Words and Music. They again Ustened 
to the tune while the teacher sang : — 

' Little doves, you darUng things, 
Come spread out your pretty wings. 
Fly out in the open air, food in plenty everywhere, 
Coo-oo-oo-oo-oo, Coo-oo-oo-oo-oo.' 

Finally all the verses were learnt and the children 
sometimes played while the teacher sang, sometimes 
while a few of the others did so. 

Two periods of fifteen or twenty minutes each were 
devoted to learning this game. The whole of the first 
period was taken up with the children's suggestions with 
regard to a game and to the spontaneous play. The music 
was introduced at the beginning of the second period. 

Many games of this kind can be played without 
music or words ; when the music and words are with- 
held until the children are ready to appreciate them 
and to feel that they help to make the play more real, 
there is no danger of the children giving the much- 
complained-of ' wooden ' rendering of such games. The 
really vital, indispensable feature in such representa- 
tions is a vivid conception in the minds of the children 
of those aspects in the life of the bird or animal which 
they are called upon to imitate. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HANDWORK FOR THE BABIES 

The handwork chosen for the babies' class will need 
to be very varied in character, because these little ones 
soon tire of doing one kind of work. The teacher, 
however, in introducing an occupation, will always 
have a definite purpose in her mind, and will select 
the medium she considers best adapted for the fulfil- 
ment of that end. 

Some ingenious teachers make use of any material 
that comes to hand, and admiring and interested babies 
gladly assist in transforming the homely clothes-peg 
into a doll, the rough box from the grocer's into a 
house for dolly, and in furnishing it with chairs, tables, 
&c., constructed of common brown paper, of burrs 
from the burdock plant, or of any other material that 
is preferred. 

FroebePs Gifts and Occupations. 

Every teacher of babies should know something of 
the * gifts ' and ' occupations * so carefully worked out 
by Froebel. 

During the past twenty years they have been much 
abused : — 

1. They have been almost universally adopted by 
people who knew nothing of Froebel's principles, and 
his eager desire to promote ' creative self -activity ' ; 
they have been ' adapted ' to large classes andwe find 
the children blindly following mysterious directions, 
moving with precision in response to a word of com- 
mand, after which they sit motionless, while the 
teacher walks round to examine their work ; a process 
which not only bores the child to death, and stifies 

g2 
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his intelligence, but tends towards atrophy instead of 
development. 

2. Other persons who have seen something of the 
deadening efiects of such a miserable caricature of 
Froebel's intention, but who are equallv uninformed 
as to the vital and far-reaching power of his principles, 
condemn the whole system. 

Let us be as inventive and as progressive as we please, 
but let us also study Froebel's work in all its bearings, 
and then by natural evolution try to make the occupa- 
tions of our Uttle ones the outgrowth of their home 
and community life. 

We must not thoughtlessly c^lopt every new thing, 
although our work should never be stereotyped. 

The material chosen must be suitable for work 
developing by degrees from a simple to a more 
complex stage, must lend itself to free expression by 
the child, and must have a distinct educational 
value. 

The child must learn the use of the material, hence 
lessons under the direction of the teacher must alternate 
with free expression lessons. We must discuss with the 
child, let him suggest, criticise and question, be rec^ly 
to respect his views, and to keep ourselves and our own 
opinions in the background. 

Froebel's carefully-thought-out series of ' Gifts and 
Occupations ' can teach us much if we have sufGicient 
insight to realize what he was aiming at, and sufficient 
intelligence and resource to c^lapt the principles to 
the needs of the children under our charge. Froebel 
believed that a young child must deal with soUds 
before he can unaerstand planes, or outhnes. Hence 
Gift I consists of balls. Gift II of the sphere, cube, and 
cylinder. Gifts III, IV, V, and VI of bricks of various 
shapes. By handling such forms and comparing them 
with the forms seen in his sun*oundings the child is 
helped to gain clear and definite ideas. The plane is 
introduced in the tablets of Gift VII, and in the paper 
for paper-folding or cutting ; the straight line in the 
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sticks, the curved line in the rings or pieces of wool, 
and the point in the beads, peas, shells, &c. 

It is not essential to work out elaborate courses 
(such as we see in the various handbooks on the 
' Occupations ') for each ' occupation ' that we propose 
to adopt, although to the young teacher who has no 
knowledge how to use the material such courses may 
be helpful, if she remembers that the child's ideas and 
need for expression, and not the sequence worked out, 
must take first place. We should have a clear idea 
of the possibilities of each ' gift ' or * occupation ', and 
introduce it when the child is ready to profit by its use. 

By the term * gifts * is generally understood material 
of which the form is not changed in the course of its 
use by the children, such as the bricks, sticks, and rings 
used in building, stick-laying, or ring-laying ; by ' occu- 
pations ', work with such materials as clay, or drawing 
materials, or with the paper used in paper-folding, 
paper-cutting, and mat-weaving, which are entirely 
changed in form under the child's hands. The ' gifts ' 
help the child to understand the forms he sees, while 
the 'occupations' fix the impressions made and so 
give greater power. 

Kindergartners often carry on the work with solids, 
planes, and outlines side by side, and the soundness 
of their ideas is shown by the fact that most teachers 
of little ones know by experience that the best way 
for a child to gain definite knowledge of a form is by 
modelling it in clay, drawing it in mass, and in outUne. 
Obviously then our work with the babies should begin 
with the handling of solids, or with representing them 
in some plastic material ; from this stage we pass on 
to deal with surfaces, and lastly to outlines 

The handwork will therefore include : — 

1. Building with bricks of various shapes, and if 
possible of a larger size than those used by Froebel. 

2. Modelling in sand and in clay. ^ 

3. Paper-foMing and tearing, mass drawing. 

^ See note on p. 92. 
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4. Ring- and stick-laying. 

6. Outune drawing. 

6. Varied use of any suitable materials that can be 
employed to give the children clearer ideas or fuller 
means of expression. 

In most of the handwork exercises the child should 
be left absolutely free to express himself as he chooses. 
At first he will shape or draw just what he likes, but the 
teacher will by degrees teach him the possibilities of 
the material by using it herself as a means of expression ; 
the children must not, however, copy her work, but 
they should from the first be encouraged to work from 
objects, from memory, or from imagination. If various 
materials are regularly used by the teacher for ordinary 
illustrative work, the child will unconsciously gain some 
ideas of technique, and through much encouragement 
and occasional suggestion an upward trend to his 
efforts will be given. 

Before introducing the respective materials it is well 
to give a few ideas as to their source in the form of 
a very simple story ; e. g. the games with the wool balls 
of Gift I may be preceded by such a story as ' How 
a little boy got a new shirt ' {In the Child* a World), 
the blocks of Gift III by a story of a forest, ' The Wood- 
man and the Carpenter,' told briefly and illustrated by 
graphic blackboard sketches. All materials should b!e 
carefully described by the children. The teacher's de- 
scriptions may take the form of guessing games, during 
which the children name the materials described. 

Occupations for the Babies. 

(1) Building wiih Bricks. Bricks are universally used 
and are indispensable. They should be of plain wood, 
and if possible of a larger size than Froebel's Gifts III 
and IV. 

The material must be handled in an orderly manner, 
and after a few exercises the children should be able 
to take out and put away their bricks to the word of 
command. 
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Boxes Ready. All boxes placed in front of children 
with the little groove for the thumb on the right hand 
side. 

1 . Take out the lid a little way. 

2. Turn boxes over (children must be careful to turn 
boxes away from them). 

3. Take the lid out, hold it up, and place on table. 

4. Take box off, without breaking the cube, and 
place it on the right near the edge of the desk. 

6. Take up lid. 

6. Place it in the box. 

Putting atvay. 

1. Place Ud in position. 

2. Build up cube on the Ud. 

3. Take up box. 

4. Plaoe it on cubes. 

5. Fla^e fingers under lid, and turn box over. 

6. Put on lid. 

(2) Sand Work. All children love digging in the sand, 
and every effort should be made to give the babies 
opportunities of doing so on the school premises. 

1. The Sand Corner and the Sand Table. 

One side of the room might have a comer or a strip, 
two or three feet in width, cut off and fitted with zinc- 
lined wells in which a dozen children at a time might 
satisfy their instincts for digging and transforming. 
The Sand Table is a necessary part of the equipment 
of every babies' room. It should be large enough 
for a dozen children to gather round (5 ft. square or 
5 ft. X 3 ft.). 

The tools needed are toy spades, iron spoons, and 
a few moulds. The sand should always be kept damp, 
as thus it lends itself to moulding and there is no 
danger of the particles rising in the air. It affords 
an excellent basis for group work in connexion with 
stories, conversations, or nature talks. 

A class of children between four and five years 
showed much pride in a miniature garden laid out by 
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themselves ; some made the beds of various shapes 
and marked them off with cowries ; others brought tiny 
flowers such as daisies, to plant in the beds, moss for 
the lawn, and a mirror for the lake on which a toy 
swan appeared. The house and summer-house were 
made of the Gift V building blocks, while the garden 
seats were of folded paper. 

The telling of fairy tales at the sand table has a great 
fascination for. children. 

2. The Sand Tray. 

Tracing in Sand is a variety of handwork that appears 
to fulfil aU the requirements of an occupation for babies. 
The tendency to trace in the sand or to write with the 
fingers on the misty window pane seems to be irresistible 
to both children and adults, and we find that the Arabs, 
thousands of years ago, taught writing by tracing 
letters in the sand. 

For this occupation sand trays made of wood are 
required for the children, and a sufficient quantity of 
silver sand to cover the base of each tray. 

Exercise for both hands is provided in shaking the 
trays to get a level surface of sand, and simple objects 
can be drawn in it with the finger. When variety is 
needed the figures traced can be filled in with beads, 
shells, or seeds. A direct preparation for the use of 
the lead pencil in writing or drawing can be made 
by introducing the pointed stick ; for by its use the 
method of holding the pencil can be taught, and a finer 
line obtained than that made by the finger. 

Modelling in wet sand is much enjoyed by the 
babies, and many ideas may be gained through this 
occupation. Thus after a nature talk on an animal, 
it may serve to help the children to picture to them- 
selves the home life of the creature that has been 
observed, e.g. after a talk on the rabbit, a few cupfuls 
of wet sand will aid in illustrating its natural home 
in a sandy bank. The fairy story introduces many 
scenes which are outside the children's experience; 
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these may profitably be illustrated through the use 
of sand. Thus the buildmg of sand castletf, decorated 
with tiny flags, or the making of a wood with a number 
of leafy twigs, in conjunction with the use of pictures, 
blackboard sketches, and descriptions, will help young 
children to construct such scenes in imagination even 
if they have not seen them. 

Drawing with Chalk or Crayon. As soon as children 
are ready to mak^ their work more permanent some 
soft medium such as the round stick of blackboard 
chalk can be introduced. The piece given should not 
be too long. If the walls of the babies' room are pre- 
pared for free-arm drawing the three- and four-year-old 
children can represent some simple forms in mass. 
Various objects of a circular shape should be built up 
from the centre, such as Gift I balls, brightly coloured 
toy balloons ; a Kttle addition to the circle will give 
the forms of various objects such as a battledore, the 
kite, &;c. The children must be trained to observe 
and think for themselves, and the teacher must 
encourage and stimulate their efforts. 

Most of the time should be given to a freer type 
of work, such as their favourite, play or scribble, 
drawing from imagination or from memory. 

Brown paper blocks on which the children can draw 
with soft coloured crayons can be obtained and are 
useful for young children's work. 

Modelling inClay} Clay is an excellent material for the 
older babies' free expression work.^ At first they should 
be allowed to make what they like, and later to reproduce 
scenes from their stories, talks, songs or nursery rhymes. 
Such illustrations must be done while the children are 
very full of the subject, and varied methods must be 

^ For hints as to the care of clay and more systematic work, see 
Part n, p. 338. 

' This recommendation embodies the experience of many practical 
teachers. It should however be noted, that it is referred to in the 
Report of the Consultative Committee upon the 8cho6t Attendance of 
Children bdow the Age of Five, as an occupation not suitable for these 
younger infants. 
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employed to make their mental picture sufficiently 
definite. Dramatization is the most effective of these. 

The nursery rhyme lends itself admirably to this free 
expression work by the Kttle children. The quaint 
pictures^ were taken from the children's attempts to 
illustrate ' See-saw, Marjory Daw,' ' Little Jack Homer,' 
* Hickory dickory dock,' ' Jack and Jill,' ' Little Miss 
Muffet,' ' The old Woman that lived in a shoe,' 
' Mother Goose,' and ' Old Mother Hubbard.' The ages 
of the children varied from four and a half to five and 
a half years. The objects shown on Figs. 8 and 9 are all 
reproduced from photographs of models in clay, made 
from the object by children about five years of age. 

Paper-tearing is a favourite occupation with the 
babies. It is an adaptation of paper-cutting for 
. children who are too young to use scissors. The only 
material required is tissue-paper of various shapes and 
sizes, which may be bought cut in four-inch squares. 
Tissue-paper is chosen for the use of the very young 
children because it is easily torn by the tiny hands. 

Both hands are equally developed in this occupation, 
the child's love of colour is satisfied, while the sim- 
pUcity of the material gives ample scope for the exer- 
cise of the child's creative powers. 

Ring- and Stick-laying, Many objects can be out- 
Hned by means of a combination of rings and sticks. 
The method generally adopted is to give the children 
a number of each and to allow them to make a picture 
of something they have seen or heard of. 

Toys. 

Free Play. There should be a supply of toys which 
can be used by the children during free play time, 
including dolls of various kinds, wooden animals, 
small carts or trains, hoops, toys, skipping-ropes, &;c. 

At this stage of his life the child needs a large variety 
of sensations. It is only by doing and feeling that his 
whole nature can be developed. If we wish his mental 

» See Fig. 7, p. 89. 
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life to be rich and full, we must give him the means 
of obtaining numerous and varied sense-experiences. 

Sensations are to the inner life of the child what 
rain and sunshine are to the embryo plant. They are 
absolutely essential to healthy growth and all-round 
development. . 

The wide range of emotional impressions which the 
child experiences through dramatic play with toys 
will be a very valuable means of awakening the germs 
of feeUngs and powers that lie dormant within him. 
Kincsley in the Water Babies gives us a true and 
toucning picture of a child's affection for her doll, 
' I once had a sweet little doll, dears,' &;c. We see 
something of the stimulus to poetic imagination 
afforded by dramatic play with toys in R. L. Steven- 
son's * Land of Counterpane ', ' Block City ', and other 
poems in his Child's Garden of Verses, 

It has been said that ' there is more philosophy and 
poetry in a doll than in a thousand books '. 

The children should not be too dependent on the 
suggestion and influence of the teacher ; they should 
be allowed to choose their own playthings, to lose 
themselves in the companionship of the dolls and 
other delights of Toyland, and to be as safe from 
adult intrusion as school circumstances permit. Toys 
should not be of elaborate workmanship, but simple, 
and hence suggestive to the active imagination of the 
child. The little child of the poor mother in the slums 
is probably happier with his rough wooden box moving 
on the crude wheels made of mother's empty cotton- 
reels, than is the child of the rich mother, whose 
every wish has been anticipated, and who h£^s been 
provided with highly finished mechanical toys, speak- 
ing dolls, &c. 

Froebel showed much wisdom and knowledge of 
child-nature in his selection of toys, when he chose 
the ball, the plaything alike of the youngest babe and 
of the grown man, which adapts itself so readily to 
his restless energy; the boxes of bricks, over which 
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children will spend hours, representing to the outward 
eye what the mind has vaguely conceived ; the simple 
piece of paper and the ever-fascinating sand or clay, 
by means of which, as by magic, the endless fairy 
transformation scenes unfold themselves to the 
delighted child, as his power of imaging and his skill 
in execution increase. 



FLAT8TED 
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CHAPTER Vm 

COLOUR 

* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.' 

Wordsworth. 

* The children should study the harmony of colour 
as the notes of music' — L. Alma Tadema. 

A love and appreciation for pure, bright, fresh 
colour develops early in the Ufe of the child. Those 
who have observed children carefully, know that 
evidences of this craving for colour are shown before 
the end of the first year, and even the most super- 
ficial observer would be able to give many noticeable 
instances of their practically universal love of the 
brightest colours to be found in the worlds of nature 
and of art. 

We all know how the eyes of babies in the lowest 
classes of an infants' school look with satisfied pleasure 
at the touch of bright colour in teacher's dress, their 
joy in regarding the bright flowers on the table, and 
their rapturous thrill of delight when they ' behold a 
rainbow in the sky '. 

It seems natural, therefore, to conclude that colour 
should have a place in our scheme for the training of 
young children between the ages of three and five years. 

The School Environment. 

As the unconscious influences of the surroundings 
are all-important in the healthy development of the 
colour sense, as in the general development of the child, 
let us endeavour to make our classrooms and school- 
rooms as beautiful and artistic as we can, and to satisfy 
this colour hunger by means of bright flowers or pictures 
judiciously placed. 
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The walls and paint should be of artistic and pleasing 
shades. 

With a little care and forethought it is nearly always 
possible to have a few growing plants in flower ; some 
of the most easily grown in school are geraniums, 
nasturtiums, and bulbs, especially hyacinths and 
daffodils. Bowls of fresh flowers can nearly always be 
obtained. 

During late autumn sprays of beech-leaves are very 
beautiful and pleasing, and the dullness of many a 
winter day is relieved by the presence of a few pieces 
of the brightly-coloured fruits of the winter cherry 
placed in a bowl of a contrasting blue or green colour. 

Apparatus. 

The ideal beginning of sense training in colour would 
perhaps be the observation of the rainbow. The next 
best thing is to hang a triangular glass prism between 
the light and a suitable reflecting surface, and thus to let 
the children see the decomposition of a beam of light. 
This may be hung up in the room for a few days at 
a time, and the * little bit of rainbow ' will be seen 
v^henever the sun shines. 

The six balls of Froebel's Gift I seem to offer us the 
best means of continuing this training of the colour 
sense with children of three years old. 

Gift I. 

1. The colours distinguished. While the children are 
playing with all the coloured balls of Gift I the teacher 
might hold up one coloured ball (red), and ask, ' Who 
has one like mine ? ' A number of little ones hold up 
their balls, and when every one has had time to clearly 
distinguish the red from the other colours the teacher 
asks the children to find anything in the room which 
is of the same colour. Annie's hair-ribbon, Mary's dress, 
Billy's blouse, teacher's red rose, Dolly's Red Riding 
Hood cloak, are soon found. 

2. Name of colour given. When every child can 

h2 
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match his ball with other colour material the name of 
the colour may be given. The teacher should be sure 
that the chil(u-en have all formed a clear idea of the 
colour red as distinguished from other colours before 
the name of the colour is given. Each of the primary 
colours should be recognized, matched, and named in 
this way. 

The children will be encouraged to bring anything 
they can find in their homes, or in the fields and gardens, 
which will match the balls ; they may then get some 
useful language-training lessons in stating the results 
of their comparisons thus : — 

' My ball is red like a rose.' 

' My ball is blue like a cornflower.' 

' My ball is yellow Uke a lemon.' 

This colour teaching will be entirely informal and often 
incidental. During nature talks colour will naturally 
be noticed and acSnired ; during play with dolls the 
colours of their dresses will interest the children keenly ; 
flags such as the Union Jack and Royal Standard are 
very useful in colour teaching. 

Variety and freshness are absolutely essential ; one 
day the children choose papers for folding a pattern 
to match their Gift I balls ; another day they are left 
entirely free to choose their favourite colour. Coloured 
crayons or sticks may be given as a reward for effort 
or good work. 

Secondary colours.^ The children should be en- 
couraged to discover the method of forming what 
have been called secondary colours from what have 
been called primaries, e.g. give each child a piece of blue 
and a piece of red crayon, and a small piece of draw- 
ing paper ; allow him to experiment freely with the 
two colours, and note the result. The mixing of these 
two crayons might then be repeated with the teacher, 
and an attempt made to have a definite space covered. 

* The old and possibly incorrect nomenclature has been followed 
here. 
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Gtelatine films of blue and yellow may be overlapped 
and the resultant colour recognized, or the teacher may 
paint on a large piece of paper with yellow paint and 
then drop in enough blue to change the yellow to a 
green. As soon as the children can recognize the 
colour, the colour name should be given. 

The secondary colours may also be formed by painting 
circles partly in one primary and partly in another, and 
then revolving the circle on a spindle formed of a large 
needle or hatpin. This is on the principle of tlie colour 
wheel and colour top, which have been found helpful in 
lessons on colour. 

It is absolutely necessary to get standard colours 
of the -normal tones of the three primary and three 
secondary colours. 

Charts of these may be made and hung up in front 
of the children, who will thus have an ' ideal colour 
unit ' with which they can compare the various reds, 
yellows, blues, &c., that will be found from time to 
time. Without standard colours the children's ideas of 
colour must tend to vagueness and confusion. (The 
standard colour is that tone of the colour which appears 
in the spectrum.) 

An interesting colour chart for small children may 
be made by fancy-stitching a number of bits of silk 
or wool of the standard colours mixed with greys and 
drabs after the manner of ' crazy ' patchwork. This 
may be the counterpane of Dolly's bed, and may f oAa 
the basis of many interesting attempts at colour 
matching. 

This colour teaching must not be overdone. Over- 
stimulation of children in this direction, especially during 
this period, may lead to one-sidedness and a tendency 
to observe colour and neglect the beauties of form. 
Dr. W. T. Harris warns us of this danger. He says, 
' A child over-trained to analyse and classify colours 
might in later life visit an art gallery and make an 
inventory of colours, without getting even a gUmpse 
of a painting as a worltiof art.' Common sense must 
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guide us here as elsewhere. It is not advisable for all 
materials used by children to be coloured. 

It is often advantageous to let the children work 
with white chalk on a brown, green, or black surface, 
or with black crayon on a white or light surface. 

Sticks used in stick-laying should not always be 
coloured, and by all means let us keep the building 
bricks of plain, uncoloured wood. 
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PART II. THE WORK OF THE OLDER 

INFANTS 

CHAPTER I 
GENERAL PLAN 

It is obvious that the work of the older infants must 
grow out of the chats and plays of the younger ones. 
Between the age of five and seven years the work 
will gradually assume a more serious aspect, and the 
length of the lessons will be increased by slow degrees 
to fifteen or twenty minutes. 

It is well for every teacher to look the whole problem 
of the education of the child squarely in the face, and 
clearly to define her aims. Her ideals should be high : — 
' It takes the ideal to blow a hair's-breadth off 
The dust of the actual.' 
Not only should she take a comprehensive view of the 
school life of the child, but as far as possible of his 
whole later life, and what it might be if surrounded by 
pure, good, and ennobling influences, following Brown- 
ing's teaching : — 

' Image the whole, then execute the parts — • 

Fancy the fabric 
Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from quartz. 
Ere mortar dab brick.' 
What if the ideal be not realized in her generation ; 
the world will be better for her work and lofty aims : — 
* There shall never be one lost good I What was, shall 
live as before ; . . . 
On the earth, the broken arcs ; in the heaven, a perfect 
round.' 
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Such an ideal will induce a sjnnpathetic habit of mind 
towards the whole community, and %he will see the 
influence of the early Uf e of the child on the character 
of the man or woman, and will thus reaUze that above 
all must good habits be formed and the will trained — 
in short, that character-building is the really vital 
and fundamental part of her work. 

Character-Building. 

The School Life. Every detail, every relation, and 
every activity connected with the daily life of the school 
may be made to contribute to the building up of 
character. 

The child's gradual increase of knowledge and 
power of attention will help him to enter into the feelings 
of others, and to develop his sympathy towards his 
fellows and the lower animals. 

The power to use his hands will provide him with 
a means of resisting the ' mischief ' impulse that finds 
proverbial outlet in ' idle hands ', while the ability to 
make something is of itself a humanizing and ennobling 
influence and a means of helping him to concentrate 
his powers. 

Reverence must he cultivated. It is essential that 
a feeUng of reverence should be fostered in the young 
child. Opportunities for doing this can be found in 
practically every subject of the infants' school. 

' Whatever quickens in children the feeling of 
dependence on a Higher Power ; whatever leads them 
devoutly to wonder at the order, beauty, or mystery 
of the universe ; whatever arouses in them the senti- 
ment of worship or fills them with admiration of true 
greatness, promotes reverence.' 

Much may be done in the cultivation of reverence 
by an appeal to the emotions, and the earnestness and 
abandon with which children will join in singing a 
hymn emphasizing the works of God or expressing 
thankfulness for blessings received, show that a great 
impression may be made by such means. 
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Physical Conditions. The moral and physical sides 
of the child's nature react so directly on each other that 
moral growth is scarcely possible unless the physical 
conditions are favourable ; we must therefore do all 
in our power to foster the healthy natural growth and 
development of all the organs of the body ; we must 
see that the rooms are well warmed and ventilated, 
so that the child may be physically comfortable and 
have the opportunity to breathe fresh air ; we must 
attend to symptoms of fatigue in children, and provide 
the opportunity for suitable physical exercise ; and 
lastly, we must have neatness and order in the school- 
room and we must insist on habits of personal cleanhness 
and tidiness. We cannot attain our aims in this 
direction without the help and co-operation of the 
parents. 

Habits, Good habits must be carefully cultivated 
at all times, politeness in word and deed approved and 
encouraged, and truthfulness insisted on. 

In training the children to take a pride in their 
school many good habits will incidentally be formed, 
e.g. the floor must not be made untidy, therefore all 
papers must be carefully placed in the waste-paper 
basket, fruit-skins and pieces of paper must not be 
dropped in the playground. 

Development of Social Feelings. The social feelings 
may be fostered by encouraging children to send letters 
or presents to a sick schoolfellow, to subscribe towards 
a children's hospital, or to co-operate in any good cause 
within their sphere of interest. 

In short, the chief aim of the whole school life will' 
be the development of high and noble character ; 
positive methods will be found more productive of 
good result than negative ones, e.g. if we note faults in 
our children let us endeavour to correct them by 
cultivating the opposite virtue. Let us have faith in 
the child ; let us enlist his sympathies on the side of 
good ; let us train him to perform deeds of love ; let 
us provide so many opportunities of doing good and 
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kind actions that there is no time for bad or unkind 
ones ; let us surround him with an atmosphere of kind- 
ness and goodness, and so crowd out the tendencies to 
evil. 

The Teacher as Model. Children naturally try to 
model themselves after the people with whom they live, 
and the teacher's own personality will probably have 
a stronger effect on the formation of their character 
than any other school influence. 

The teacher must therefore use every available 
means to make her own character worthy of being 
imitated, or the best-laid plans and schemes of work 
will profit her little, for example is always stronger 
than precept, and children have a ready, intuitive 
method of summing-up those who are in charge of 
them. 

' The personality of the teacher is at the root of all 
moral education in the school. The teacher's voice, 
speech, bearing, and dress ; the teacher's poise, self- 
control, courtesy, kindness ; the teacher's sincerity, 
ideals, and attitude toward life, are inevitably reflected 
in the character of his pupils.' 

Even the most superficial observation of the various 
classes in a school will teach us how a class reflects 
a teacher, and any one who has visited a few schools 
must have noted how the whole atmosphere varies 
according to the personality of the ruling spirit. 

We can all contrast the feelings of inspiration and 
pleasure experienced on entering the bright and 
breezy atmosphere created by the presence of the happy 
and optimistic disposition, with the repelling and 
discouraging effect of the greyness and gloom that 
pervades our spirit after spending a short time in the 
joyless atmosphere that surrounds the gloomy and 
unresponsive nature. 

' Cheerfulness is the sky under which everything 
thrives, poison excepted ; it is at once the soil and the 
blossom of virtue ' (Jean Paul). 

In observing the classes in a single school we may 
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note how the mechanical, routine teacher will convert 
her unfortunate little pupils into so many automata ; 
the dull one bores them into a state of torpidity, while 
she who is sufficiently wise and versatile to arouse 
curiosity and keep the work fresh, bright, and interest- 
ing, will radiate brightness and happy interest all 
around her. 

Every teacher of infants should cultivate a bright 
and pleasant manner ; the tonic influence of the 
smile will work wonders with these Uttle people. 
The teacher who has no love for her work, who lacks 
the interest to plan Uttle surprises for the children, 
and to present the subject-matter from different and 
varying points of view, should find an occupation 
where she can exert no benumbing influence on 
hundreds of young lives. 

Models from Literature. Models may also be sug- 
gested by means of stories and poems ; indeed at this 
early age, when the child acts out every idea that is 
presented to his mind, they have a powerful effect 
on his character ; ^ next in importance, therefore, to 
the formation of our own character is the choice 
of literature for these young children, for the for- 
mative influence of good literature ^ is undoubtedly 
great. 

These early lessons in literature should be among 
the most pleasurable on the school time-table for 
both teacher and taught, and the successful teacher 
spends much time and thought on the selection and 
preparation of material to suit the special needs and 
tastes of her particular set of children. 

As a rule, the situations in the chosen story or poem 
should either be f amiUar to the children or such as they 
can interpret from their own experience, hence the 
teacher must know something at least of the contents 
of the children's minds, of their home life, and of their 

* * It is probable that the mental states established by a story or a 
picture tend to become realized readily in appropriate action.' — 
Psychologic Foundations of Education. 
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doings and sayings when removed from the restraints 
of the schoobroom. 

The emotions described should generally be such 
as the child has himself experienced. 

The material chosen, however, should not be common- 
place. The fairy stories, for instance, make an irresist- 
ible appeal to the child, because combined with their 
universal truths they show us supernatural beings, 
animate and inanimate objects, behaving in an unusual 
way. If these simple literature lessons are to make 
their due impression our main appeal should be to the 
imagination through the feeUngs.^ 

Appeal to the Emotions. Many of us are inclined to 
attach undue importance to the development of the 
intellect and to lose sight, to some extent at least, of 
the possibilities of cultivating pure and beautiful 
thoughts, of inspiring to high and noble deeds, that may 
be achieved by a right and judicious appeal to the 
emotions. 

Matthew Arnold, who saw so clearly the function 
of the poet, and the culture-value of poetry, says of 
Wordsworth : — 

* Others will teach us how to dare. 

And against fear our breast to steel ; 
Others will strengthen us to bear — 
But who, ah ! who, will make us I'ael ? ' 

The feelings are probably of far greater importance 
than the understanding of all the words. The child 
who told his mother that he understood quite well 
if she would ' only not explain ' is probably typical of 
many others whose pleasure in stories or poems is 
spoilt by tiresome little explanations which the mere 
adult thinks necessary. Young children under seven 
years will often gather the sense and feel the beauty 

# 

' 'In childhood the predominating form of mental activity is not 
understanding which laboriously see^ the relations between conscious 
concepts, but imagination joyously transmuting sense-images into 
general ideas.' — Educational Issues of the Kindergarten, 8. S. Blow. 
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of the sentiment of a suitably presented poem, although 
they cannot understand all the words. 

Use the Best the Child can appreciate. 

In introducing our young pupils to the world of 
literature, let our motto be ' The best is good enough 
for the children '. Those who have once fairly tried 
the best that our rich store can provide will ever after 
be loath to feed the minds of young children on second- 
rate material. If the teacher herself loves and appre- 
ciates the piece chosen, the work will indeed be a joy, 
for young children are wonderful thought-readers, and 
they have the faculty of catching the teacher's opinions 
and feelings, however determined she may be not to 
let her personality dominate theirs. 

In the intellectual training of the child our aim will 
be the unfolding of his powers and capabilities, their 
gradual revelation to hun, and the provision of the 
means for his natural, healthy, and complete develop- 
ment. The child who is thus aided to realize himself 
rejoices in his newly-discovered power, and is easily 
guided and stimulated to further and ever more 
purposeful effort. The great problem for the teacher 
tor solve will be what subject-matter is nearest to the 
interests of the children. They must lead and point 
out the way, and the success will depend entirely on 
the happy adjustment of the work to their need. 

Follow the Line of the Child's Interest. 

People sometimes talk of 'making things interesting', 
or of 'creating interests'; we should rather try, by the 
aid of a sympathetic knowledge of children's tastes and 
interests, to deepen and enrich those which already 
exist. This is not an easy problem, and it will demand 
much careful planning, much patience and tact, but 
it is worth while for the sake of the formation of will 
and character that will result. Our success will 
depend on our insight and skill in dealing with the 
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children, on the ability to satisfy their fresh, youthful 
interests, to turn their natural activities into profitable 
channels. We must always direct rather than repress 
activity, and let our watchword ever be ' Do ' and not 
' Don't \ 

* The greatest of all human achievements, whether 
it be the attainment of an ideal of conduct, the mastery 
of the forces of nature, or the perfect expression in 
language of thought or fact, is the outgrowth of 
the individual desire to know and do, which begins 
with the active curiosity of the child in face of the 
external world. Let the teacl^er realize this, and he 
will not fail to perceive that tne value of any act of 
the teaching process lies not in the intrinsic utility of 
the subject taught, nor in the trained and sMlful 
application of the process itself, but in the ,way in 
which it calls into play the natural activities of the 
children, and develops in them a sense of their powers, 
and of the added mastery of these which each succeed- 
ing use secures.'^ 

' Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers, p. 28. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE MOTHER TONGUE 

' The teaching of the mother tongue is the most 
important part of school instruction.' ^ 
' In the infants' school great prominence must be 
given to developing the power of speech, and the child 
whose careful training in the oral expression of ideas 
has been supplemented by the dramatic rendering 
of stories, the recital of poems, and talks on everything 
in his environment, has a material advantage over the 
one who has received no such training, ' for language 
is the most perfect and accurate instrument mankind 
has for the expression of thoughts and ideas, and the 
measure of our power to understand and use language 
is the measure of our power to receive instruction in 
any branch of knowledge.' ^ 

The first essential to good language-teaching is the 
opportunity to hear correct speech, and as the child is 
often denied this in his home, it is the more essential 
that the English he hears from his teacher shall be 
a model of good style. It must be simple, but as the 
child is generally a poet at heart he can appreciate 
beauty of language, if the teacher can ' touch his 
mind ', which during his early life is being crowded 
with new and sometimes bewildering impressions, and 
is probably more or less in a state of chaos. Therefore 
one of our first tasks must be to help him to 
organize his ideas, and to express himself clearly and 
accurately. 

Unless we allow the child to be natural, and refrain 
from irritating interruptions to correct his form of 
expression, and from hampering him with restrictions 

* Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers, p. 28. 
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such as ' You must always answer in a sentence ', we 
shall probably find that the flood of eloquence so 
natural to childhood will be hopelessly dried up. 

On the other hand, how are we to develop the power 
of accurate expression and to correct his faulty English ? 
Again, our method should be positive rather than 
negative. Let our ' talks ', stories, and poems be as 
varied as possible, and if the teaching is concrete, 
vivid, and well illustrated, we shall help the child to 
acquire gradually a rich and varied vocabulary, and, 
as speech reacts on thought, a wider range of thought. " 
We must give him as much opportunity as possible for 
individual oral expression, and let the stories be so 
interesting that his mother or elder sisters will gladly 
listen to them when he goes home. 

All children of average ability should have developed 
sufficient power of oral language to reproduce a short 
story or the substance of a reading lesson, to give a short 
description of a picture or an account of a home pet 
in fairly accurate English, before they leave the infants' 
school ; surely the power of continuous narrative 
without the intervention of the teacher is to be pre- 
ferred to the repetition of a few stilted and artificial 
sentences such as ' I see a man in the picture *, ' We 
are talking about a horse,' which often call for no 
more mental effort than the mere change of the pro- 
noun in the question, e.g. ' What do you see in the 
picture ? ' ' I see a man in the picture.' Discretion 
and common sense are needed to decide when a sen- 
tence should be insisted on and when the natural 
answer can be given in one word. 

The English must be corrected, but we must not 
expect too much from the child at first. Let us select 
a few of the most flagrant errors and concentrate our 
attention on them, deahng with the others, one or two 
at a time, at a later stage. In telling a story the child 
has to make a considerable mental effort, and therefore 
it is unreasonable and lacking in politeness to interrupt 
him every time his language does not reach our standard. 
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The remedy again here seems to be the exercise of 
' still a finer common sense '. 

The work of increasing and enriching the child's 
vocabulary and of improving his style must be borne 
in mind in every lesson. Opportunities wiU be given 
for abundant and varied practice through the various 
forms of the EngUsh lesson appearing in our infants' 
school time-table, e.g. the story, the observation, the 
nature, the poetry, the picture, the singing, the reading 
and the writing lessons. Time and effort will be saved 
if the language lessons mre connected with the reading 
and writing lessons, as the latter afford an opportunity 
of fixing and making more definite the lessons taught 
during the oral language period. 

Where such errors as the substitution of a verb in the 
third person for that of the first, as ' I likes ' for ' I Uke ', 
substitution of singular for plural verb, as ' They was ' 
for ' They were ', incorrect use of personal pronouns, 
such as ' Me and Harry ' for ' Harry and I ', are veiy 
persistent, the teacher should follow such frequent repeti- 
tion of a mistake by a lesson calculated to correct it. 

To attempt to give reasons would be premature, 
but a vigorous effort should be made to fix the correct 
form so firmly in the mind of the child that its use 
becomes natural and automatic. A few minutes 
spent occasionally on formal work may be profitable, 
but as a rule the informal lesson will be found most 
valuable in training young children to speak correctly. 
The first essential is the constant and repeated presenta- 
tion of the correct form, in the speech of the teacher 
and of the children, in lines of poetry and in sentences 
in reading-books. It will be found a good plan to 

Erint or write sentences or verses of poetry on the black- 
oard where they will meet the eyes of the children 
and so make an unconscious impression on their minds. 
Many devices for fixing the correct form may be 
pressed into service, such as the playing of games with 
the object of providing an exercise in the use of the 
irregular verbs, such as run, sit, sing, ring, fiing, read, 

PLAISTBD J 
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wntey e.g. one child comes out and sings a verse of 
a song ; another tells what was done : ' Annie sang 
a little song.' 

Two come out ; one rings a bell, another sits down 
in a chair. Child describes thus : ' Annie rang the 
bell, and Billy sat down in the chair.' 

A child comes out and pretends to sew and to thread 
a needle ; others describe : ' She was sewing,' ' She was 
threading her needle,' &c. 
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STORIES 

Now that the more serious work of the school is 
about to begin, we shall still find the story a valuable 
ally. While listening to a suitable and well-told story 
the child seems to concentrate his whole self, and 
the formation of the habit of concentration is a very 
valuable preparation for good work in other fields 
later on. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
story in the education of the young child ; it provides us 
with a means of approaching his mind from many sides, 
of creating an atmosphere peopled with noble pre- 
sences, each of which exerts its unseen and unconscious 
influence on the life and character of the child, supplies 
him with ideals, and inspires him to right and noble 
action. As Wordsworth says : — 

' We live by admiration, hope and love, 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed 
In dignity of being we ascend.' 

We all know the importance of first impressions and 
early memories ; let us help the child to absorb a good 
selection of the most beautiful simple stories and 
poems that our language can afford, and strive to 
make his introduction to literature such as shall help 
to fit him to enter the ' Elysian gates ' of what Buskin 
calls the ' Court of the Past '. 

While the teacher's first care should be that the 
stories selected are such as the child can really enjoy, 
her ripertoire should bring into play the whole gamut 
of feeling of which the child is capable, including fun, 
pathos, sympathy, admiration, aspiration, love, and 
hate. It should contain many different kinds, in- 
cluding the fairy story; the nonsensical, such as 

i2 
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the ' Old Woman and her Pig ', ' Titty Mouse and 
Tatty Mouse,' ' The Little Red Hen,' ' Henny Penny ' ; 
the droll, such as ' The Wise Men of Gotham ' ; 
the heroic, such as ' St. George and the Dragon ', 
* Childe Roland,' and stories of King Arthur ; natural 
history stories, especially of common things, of 
flowers, and of animals ; biographical stories of great 
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men or of great national heroes, such as Alfred, Bruce, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Nelson, of a writer or artist 
whose work has come under their observation, such as 
Kipling, Tennyson, or Stevenson ; and stories of local 
history, especially if the place in which they live is 
fortimate enough to possess monuments of the past 
such as an old church or castle. 

Each teacher will naturally select the stories that 
suit her own purpose, but the following list includes 
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some which have been found specially useful for 
children between the ages of five and seven years. 

1. From JacoVa 'English Fairy Tales' 'Tom Tit 
Tot • (an English version of Rumpelstiltskin). ' Jack 
and the Beanstalk.' 'Childe Roland.' 'The History 
of Tom Thumb.' ' Whittington and his Cat.' 

2. From Andersen. ' The Ugly Duckling.' ' Thum- 
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bling,' or 'Thumbelina.' 'The Fir-tree.' 'The Last 
Dream of the Old Oak.' ' Five Peas in a Pod.' ' The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier.' ' Ole Lukoie, the Dustman.' 
'Sunday.' 'Monday.' 'Saturday.' 'The Drop of 
Water.' ' The Little Cookie Boy ' (Christmas story). 
' The Little Match Girl ' (Christmas story). 

3. FromOrimm. 'Snow-white and Rose-red.' 'Snow- 
drop and the Seven Dwarfs.' ' Mother Snow, or the 
Widow's Two Daughters ' (Frau HoUe). ' Birdie and 
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her Friend ' (Fundevogel). ' The Frog Prince.' ' The 
Wolf and the Seven Kids.' 'Hansel and Grethel.' 'The 
Four Musicians.' ' Chanticleer and Partlet, or the 
Adventures of the Little Cock and Hen.' ' Tlie Elves 
and the Shoemaker,' ' The Ears of Com.' ' The Wolf 




Fig. 13. The Dwarfs find Snowdrop. . 

and the Fox. ' ' The Little Porridge Pot.' ' The Three 
Wishes.' 

4. From Celtic Bamances. ' The Pot of Gold.' 'The 
Children of Lir.' ' Ossian in the Land of Youth.' 

6. From Aesop. As a rule Aesop^s Fables are un- 
suited to young children ; they cannot understand the 
satire, and there is perhaps some danger that, through 
its use, their sympathies may be turned against 
certain animals. A few of them, however, may be 
introduced for the sake of their moral lessons, e.g. 
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' The Lion and the Mouse.' ' The Old Man and his 
Sons.' ' The Hare and the Tortoise.' ' The Lark and 
her Young Ones.' ' The Dog and his Shadow.' ' The 
Wind and the Sun.' ' The Boy and the Wolf.' ' The 
Fox and the Stork.' 

6. Animal Stories by Beatrix Potter. ' Peter Rabbit.' 



■Xiv^^%;»: '"'' 



Fig. 14. Snowdrop's Farewell to the Dwarfs. 

' Benjamin Bunny.' ' Squirrel Nutkin.' ' Tale of Two 
Bad Mice.' 

7. From Lewis Carroll, ' AUce in Wonderland.' 
* Through the Looking-glass.' 

8. From Kipling. ' Just-so Stories.' ' The Jungle 
Book ' (First and Second). 

9. From 'Granny's Wonderful Chair' (by Frances 
Brown). ' The Lords of the Castles.' ' The Merrymen.' 

10. Short Stories retold from the poets, such as ' The 
Pied Piper' and ' Pippa Passes ', from Robert Browi^ng; 
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' Sir Robert of Sicily,' ' Walter von der Vogelweid,' 
' The Birds of KiUingworth/ and the ' Bell of Atri/ 
from Lonpf ellow ; * Rhaecus and the Vision of Sir 
Launfal/ nrom Lowell. 

11. Selections from longer Stories. Greek stories : 
' The Siege of Troy.' ' The Wanderings of Ulysses.' 
'The Wooden Horse of Troy.' 'The Argonauts.' 
'The Miraculous Pitcher.' 'The Chimera.' 'The 
Gorgon's Head.' 'The Golden Touch.' 'Pandora.' 
'The Three Golden Apples.' 'Hiawatha' (Long- 
fellow). ' The Water Babies ' (Kingsley). 'The Talis- 
man ' (Scott). ' Uncle Remus.' 

Nature Myths. 

The child is awed by the wonder and immensity of 
the external world. Like the primitive peoples, he 
personifies and endows with life everything he sees and 
feels, including the inanimate objects and the forces of 
nature. He is always ready for a story about them. 
What stories can we find better adapted to his stage 
of culture than the beautiful Greek and Norse myths ? 
If artistically presented while natural phenomena such 
as the sun, the wind, or the clouds are being daily 
observed, or when a tree or a flower is being; studied, 
they never fail to deUght and fascinate the child, because 
they appeal to the innate poetic feeling which is latent 
in the heart of every child. 

The vivid fancy of the child seizes eagerly on such 
pictures as King Apollo's ' golden arrows tipped with 
diamonds ', the ' beautiful palace ' with its ' wonderful 
curtains * and ' rose-coloured towers ', or they listen 
with breathless interest to the story of the rash Phaeton 
driving his father's chariot and setting the mountains 
on fire, or of the mischievous Hermes driving his 
brother's cows in the ' blue meadow '. 

By the sympathetic and appreciative telling of such 
stories when the child is ready for them, we satisfy his 
instinctive desire to personify natural phenomena, we 
help him to retain some of lus poetic feeling, which is 
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often destroyed by our matter-of-fact and realistic treat- 
ment, and we endow the face of nature with increased 
interest, thus opening the way to a fuller happiness, 
and at the same time giving him ' the key that unlocks 
so much of the best in art and literature '. 

The following myths have been much appreciated 
by the older children in an infants' school. 

1. OreekMyths. Persephone, Clytie,Daphne,Arachne, 
Aurora and Tithonus, Iris, The Swan Maidens, Phaeton, 
Narcissus, Hermes, Philemon and Baucis. 

2. Norse Myths, Odin, Thor, Idiina's Apples, 
Baldur,. and Frey. 

3. Nature Myths and Stories from' various sources. 
' The Bramble-bush and the Lambs.' ' Coming and 
Going ' (Henry Ward Beecher). * The Anxious Leaf ' 
(Henry Ward Beecher). ' The Walnut-tree that bore 
Tulips.' ' A Legend of the Great Dipper.' ' Grand- 
mother Kaoline.' ' Peep Star ! Star Peep.' ' Baby Calla.' 
' A Legend of the Cowsup.' ' What are the Dandelions ? ' 

Stories from the Bible, All wise and earnest teachers 
will take care that a suitable selection of stories from 
the Bible — ' the most consummate textbook in psycho- 
logy that the world has ever seen ' ^ — ^is included in 
their curriculum. The Bible story will of course play 
a large part in revealing to the child the unseen Creator 
of the beautiful and wonderful world, which he has 
begun to know and to love ; it should form an integral 
part of the curriculum, and as a rule the motto, or 
leading thought focussing the ethical and spiritual 
aim, which wLe a golden thread connects the various 
lessons for the week, should run through the Bible 
story also. The story of the Garden of Eden may 
be told while the school or home garden is imder 
discussion, or it may form a parallel to stories told 
with the purpose of developing the idea of conscience — 
' the little voice talking inside you '. The telling, 
durins the religious lesson, of the story of the Flood, 
may be followed by a nature lesson on the dove or 

^ Dr. Stanley Hall, io TAe Religious OorUerU of the Child's Mind. 
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on the raven, if a real dove or raven can be procured. 
Again, the Genesis story of the ' bow in the cloud ' 
should be given in the scripture lesson, while a nature 
lesson on the Rainbow and the story of the ' Rainbow 
Bridge ' are being taken in the nature and story lessons. 
Such nature miracles as the Burning Bush, and the 
Rainbow, or the Stilling of the Tempest, make a power- 
ful appeal to the child's sense of ' awe, reverence, and 
dependence ', sentiments which, as Dr. Stanley Hall 
reminds us, ' all religious philosophy now agrees in 
making the basis of religion in the soul.' 

While the teacher is endeavouring to lead her pupils 
to perform acts of kindness and compassion towards 
fellow creatures in less fortunate circumstances, the 
stories of some of our Lord's miracles of healing, such 
as the Raising of Jairus's Daughter, Healing the 
Sick of the Paky, and The Lame Man at the Beautiful 
Gate, often react strongly on the children ; when the 
special aim is the inculcation of a spirit of helpfulness, 
such stories of God helping his servants as Elijah 
being fed by the Ravens, and The Shunamite Widow's 
Cruse of Oil, might be told. 

Our choice of Bible stories must be influenced by 
the fundamental laws of child life, and as stories of 
children are always interesting to our little pupils, 
a series of stories of the * Ghil<&en of the Bible ' may 
form a valuable course, e.g. Moses in the Bulrushes, 
Joseph, Samuel, David, the Shunamite's Son, Our 
Lord's Early life. The Bible lessons should be 
illustrated very carefully, that the conditions of the 
period may be realized, and the children should be 
allowed to reproduce objects in crayon, chalk, or 
water colour, to build with bricks the flat-roofed 
houses, &c., just as they do after the story told during 
their secular instruction. 

The Story as a Training in lAngnage. 
Li the early attempts to reproduce the story, the 
teacher might write the heads on the blackboard and 
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thus accustom the children from the first to an orderly 
and methodical way of working, e.g. the story of 
Cinderella might be divided as follows r — 

1. The Kitchen. 

(a) Cinderella Helping her Sisters. 
(6) The Visit of the Fairy Godmother. 

2. Cinderella at the Ball. 

3. The Glass Slipper. 

One child tells the first part of the story of Cinderella 
helping her sisters to go to the ball, while the others 
listen ; they are told to see if mistakes are made, and 
are allowed to suggest corrections. No one must 
interrupt until the child gets to the end of her part. 
The teacher should encourage variety and try to 
develop individuality by accepting and encouraging 
as many ways as possible of expressing an idea. 

The older infants should be required to find the 
appropriate word, to distinguish some shades of 
meaning, and to suggest various descriptive words, 
e.g. Cinderella was sad, unhappy, miserable. Her 
dress was grand, beautiful, &c. 

As a rule, accurate and absolutely correct language 
cannot be expected, but the children should acquire 
ease of expression and a feeling for correct form. They 
should begin to develop what has been called a 
' linguistic conscience \ 

The work done at this stage cannot be gauged by 
the result as tested in the oral efforts of the children, 
for much will lie latent in their subconscious intelligence 
and form an undercurrent that will come to the siuiace 
later on. 

DranuUizcUian. The dramatization of stories which 
has been advocated for the younger infants should be 
continued and gradually perfected as the child ^ets 
older. The illustrations seen in Figs. 11 to 14 show 
children of six years of age acting the story of ' Snow- 
drop and the Seven Dwarfs '. The scene of Figs. 12 
and 14 is that of a yard near the school. 
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CHAPTER IV 
POETRY 

The love of the child for recurrent Bound in verse 
and song has been already referred to in the earlier 
chapters. This instinctive love of rhyme and of 
rhythm should be satisfied ; it is a craving for order, 
and we should whenever possible bring home to the 
child that ' All's love, yet all's law '. We must supply 
his aesthetic needs and develop his poetic feeling ; let 
us give him the most beautiful word-music that he is 
capable of enjoying, that will radiate joy and transform 
his spirit, that will re-echo through his whole life, and 
' out-sing all baser songs ' that he may hear from less 
worthy sources. Let us give the child poetry because 
it is a delight to him, because in so doing we are satisfy- 
ing one of the ' higher hungers ', because through the 
haunting music of the words of the poet we are helping 
him to store up happiness for later years. 

What child that has looked on a field of ' dancing 
daffodils ', and been taught while his heart was yet 
young and fresh to associate with the view beaut^ul 
words, such as those of Herrick or Wordsworth, could 
gaze at a similar sight in later life without the words 
ringing in his ears and the accompanying feeling 
flooding his nature ? — 

' And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.' 
Let us satisfy his instinctive love of poetry because 
it is a humanizing force. Its more serious purpose is, 
as Wordsworth says, * to teach the yoimg and the 
gracious of every age to see, to think, and to feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous.'^ In this materialistic age we are too 
inclined to neglect the cultivation of the imagination, 

^ Letters to Lady Beaumont. 
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and to forget of how much pleasure and even power 
the atrophy of this faculty of imaging deprives the 
child. We should train him to thmk imaginatively, 
' deepen in his mind the familiarity with what lies 
beyond the visual eye. He has not yet learned to 
believe only what he sees. Fortify in Wm that power 
of seeing with the eye of faith, which is so soon to be 
assailed by hard contact with things visible and 
invisible ' (H. Scudder). 

If poetry is to take a real hold of the nature of the 
child it must be to a great extent through the teacher's 
own appreciation of it ; the measure of her love and 
enthusiasm for the poem is the measure of her power 
to help children to enjoy it ; she must feel the beauty 
and the pathos herself, and the children will readily be 
infected with the feeling. A mere appeal to the 
understanding will leave the child cold and unaflEected ; 
hence our function as teachers is to inspire, and to 
kindle the hearts of the children into a warm glow of 
poetic appreciation. 

Poetry may profitably be used in many different ways 
in the infants' school. 

1. Sometimes, at any rate, it will take the place of 
honour as the centre or * core ' around which all the 
other subjects will be grouped. 

Some of the longer poems, such as Longfellow's 
' Hiawatha ' and Browning's * Pied Piper ', may be 
told partly in prose and partly in poetry. 

Several of the more characteristic pieces of poetry 
may with advantage be memorized. 

2. Shorter poems should sometimes be chosen for 
the sake of their beauty and power to charm. 

3. Poetry in connexion vnih the nature work. While 
we should not allow the nature studies to entirely limit 
our use of poetry, there is no doubt that some of the 
most beautiful poetry that children can understand 
is nature poetry. The use of the poem as a means of 
adding still another charm to the beauties of nature, 
of opening the eyes of the children to beauties they 
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would otherwise miss, and of widening their horizon, 
is too obvious to need to be insisted on. Sights seen 
during the school ramble maybe permanently associated 
in the child's mind with fine thoughts by apt quotation 
of suitable lines of poetry ; for example, during an after- 
noon walk to a pool — 

' Where the bold sword-lily cuts the clear waters 
And the cup-lily couches with all the white daughters ', 
such lines as — 

' How proudly will the water-lily ride 
The brimming pool, o'erlooking like a queen 
Her circle of broad leaves — 
will help to make the sight a ' joy for ever ' to the child. 
An autumn walk, the sight of the changing colours 
and the falling leaves, will prepare the child to enjoy 
such lines as — 

' Beautiful over my pathway 
The forest spoils are shed, 
They are spotting the grassy hillocks 
With purple and gold and red ' ; 
or — 

' The birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of gold.' 
An excursion to a wheat-field might be followed by 
the quoting of such a verse as the following : — 
' Bright robes of gold the fields adorn, 
The hills with joy are ringing, 
The valleys stand so thick with com 
That even they are singing.' 
The daily observation of the weather, the wind, 
and the clouds, also offers opportunities for the intro- 
duction of appropriate word-pictures, such as — 
' The clouds float white in the sun like broods of swans.' 
After observing frost-pictures such lines as the 
following will be hailed with delight : — 
' He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept ; 
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Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 
By the light of the moon were seen 

Most beautiful things : there were flowers and trees ; 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 

There were cities with temples and towei!s ; and these 
All pictured in silver sheen.' — H. P. Gotjld. 

4. A few Unes of poetry will also be welcome during 
the nature talk, especially after looking at flowers such 
as the cowslip ; — • 

' In their gold coats spots you see — 
Those be rubies, fairy favours. 
In those freckles live their savours.' 

Shakespeare. 
Or blue violets : — 

' Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May mom. 
Blue ran the flash across ; 
Violets were bom.' — R. Browning. 

Or seeing a caterpillar's leaf -home : — 

' And there 's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace.' — ^Lowell. 

Or watching a dragon-fly emerge from its chrysalis :— 

* To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
He dried his wings ; like gauze they grew. 
Through croft and pasture wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.' — ^Tennyson. 

The use of little verses to crystallize the thought 
of a story or a picture has already been referred to ; 
they often make a graceful and effective ending to such 
a lesson, e.g. the story of Pippa's Holiday, from Brown- 
inc's ' Pippa Passes was adapted to little ones, and 
told very briefly, emphasizing her joyous and oft- 
quoted song : — 

' The year 's at the spring,' &c. 
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and summing up the idea with the last two lines — 

* God 's in his heaven — 
All 's right with the world.' 

Many instances of the children's spontaneous delight 
in poetry, and their readiness to associate it with 
their everyday surroimdings, might be cited : A class 
of children was taken for a 'Nature-Study Walk' 
one day in November ; they compared the bareness 
of the trees with their appearance when they had seen 
them last, and noticed the fallen leaves lying around, 
when their sudden and spontaneous outburst into 
a song they had recently learnt : — 

' Leaves are falling brown and sere, 

Days are shorter growing ; 
'Soon the winter will be here, 
Loud his trumpet blowing ' — 

revealed how real their poetry was to them, and how 
fully they entered into the spirit of the scene. 

Another class visited ' The Blacksmith ', and as their 
delighted eyes watched with wonder the blacksmith's 
forge, the bending iron and the flyinc sparks, they too 
were irresistibly impelled to sing, wiui more heartiness 
than music : — 

' Bellows blowing, sparks are upward going. 
While the anvil sings its song.' 

A small boy of six had learnt a song in which the 

following verse occurred : — 

' The fountain is singing a lullaby song, 
The stream is too (&owsy to hurry along, 
The grasses are nodding " Good-bye to the light " — 
So baby, dear baby, 'tis time for good night ! ' 

Before many days he paid a visit to a fountain situ- 
ated about half a mile from his home and the school, 
to which reference had naturally been made while 
the song was being taught. He appeared to be quite 
satisfied with the song that he heard from the fountain, 
for he described it as only a young child can. 
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There is no doubt that through the agency of poetry 
we have the power to give an increased richness and 
fuUness to the * gladness and involuntary songs ' which 
fill the air for the child, and by its association with 
common everyday things to make real to him that — 

' In the darkest, meanest things, 
There alway, «dway something sings.' 

The doggerel, the nonsense, and the nursery rhyme will 
all have their place in a child's education, but we must 
not let them usurp that ©f real literature when we can 
inspire the child to enjoy it. 

Short poems that have been found suitable for 
yoimg children : — 

1. The Child^s Oarden of Verses, by R. L. Stevenson. 

2. Some of the Songs of Innocencey bv W. Blake, 
especially * The Lamb ', ' Laughing Song, ' The Little 
Boy Lost,* ' The Little Boy Found.' 

3. Tennyson's ' The Owl ', ' The Sea-fairies* Song,' 
'The Merman,' ' The Mermaid,' 'The Brook,' 'The 
aty Child,' ' Minnie and Wmnie,' ' The Snowdrop,' 
' The Throstle,' ' The Oak,' ' Sweet and Low,' ' What 
does little birdie say I ' 

4. Verses from Shakespeare, such as ' Ariel's Song ', 
and the dialogue between Puck and the Fairy. 

5. Wordsworth's ' To the Celandine ', ' The Cottager 
to her Infant,' ' To the Daffodils,' ' The Wild Wind,' 
' Written in March,' and many extracts. 

6. SheUey's * Morning ' ' Evening,' and parts of 
' The aoud '. 

7. Sir Walter Scott's ' Lullaby to an Infant Chief ', 
' The Little Wren.' 

8. Coleridge's ' The Birds' Chorus '• 

9. Emerson's ' The Flower Chorus ', ' The Mountain 
and the Squirrel.' 

10. Herrick's ' Queen Mab '. 

11. Kipling's verses at the end of ' The First Friend ' 
in Just-so Stories, * Pussy can sit by the fire and sing.' 

12. Eugene Field's 'Wynken, Blynken, and Nod', 

FLAISTBD j^ 
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'Little Boy Blue/ 'The Rock-a-By Lady/ 'Good 
Chadren Street,' ' Lady Button-Eyes/ ' The Ride to 
Bumpville,' ' The My-Away Horse,' ' Ould and Mother,' 
' The Night Wind.' ^ 

13. Keats's ' The Daisy's Song '. 

14. George Macdonald's ' The Baby', ' Little White 
Lily,' ' The Wind and The Moon.' 

16. Jean Ligelow's ' Seven Times One '. 

16. Lord Houghton's ' Lady Moon '. 

17. Browning's* Pippa's Song '. 

18. Florence Hoare's * Seeds ' and ' Nests '. 

19. James Russell Lowell's ' The Fountain '. 

20. H. P. Gould's ' The Frost '. 

21. Lucy Larcom's ' The Brown Thrush *. 

22. E. 0. Cooke's ' Slumber Song '. 

23. Frank Dempster Sherwin's ' Clouds '. 

24. Gabriel Setoun's ' Jack Frost '^. 

If poetry is to exercise its full charm, and to accom- 
plish its purpose, we must be in the mood for it : to-day 
we may need consolation ; to-morrow we are stronger, 
but we wish ' to add sunshine to our daylight ' ; 
to-day we are impelled to browse on the philosophical 
thought of Wordsworth and Browning, to-morrow 
our lighter mood demands the vivid musical poetry 
of Tennyson. 

We must exercise tact and judgement as to the 
fitting time to offer the child a pathetic, a humorous, 
or a joyous poem. 

The content of the poem will need careful considera- 
tion : it is of no use to plunge the young child suddenly 
into the midst of a host of new ideas ; he will be lost 
and discouraged, and will give up trjdng to follow. 
It is well to see that he is familiar with most of the 
thoughts before the poeml s presented. 

The child's love of the familiar, as shown in his glad 
recognition of the refrains in the fairy story, will have 
taught us to exercise the subtle flattery of allowing 

^ This list contains some of the poems that have been appreciated 
by young children, but is not intended to be in any way exhaustive. 
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him the joy of finding old friends in an unfamiliar 
setting in tne new poem. 

Poetry should always be presented to young children 
through the &a,r and not the eye ; even if the child can 
read well enough to make out a poem for himself, its 
rhyme, its rhythm, its musical effect are lost unless 
it is read aloud or recited. It follows, therefore, that 
the teacher should be an artist, able to read and recite 
beautifully. Those of us who are not gifted, and most 
of us are not, must remember that this power can be 
acquired by persistent practice. We must practise 
reading aloud. Let us first master the poem com- 
pletely ourselves, feel all the scenes and clearly picture 
them out ; the value and emphasis of each word and 
phrase should also receive attention, for the child's 
first impressions are practically ineradicable, and his 
imitative power will impel him to reproduce faithfully 
each false note and wrong emphasis. Each word 
should be distinctly articulated and sent out clearly 
and beautifully finished like a coin from a mint. 

Much preparation may often be necessary before 
presuming to offer the poem to our group of eager 
young people, but once launched and the recitation 
begun there should be no halting for explanations, 
nothing to break the spell or to interrupt the children's 
thought. 

Every aid that can be given in the direction of the 
sympathetic passing on of the thought from the mind 
of the teacher to that of the child should be given. 

The teacher should be absolutely familiar with the 
words, and unless she can read so well as to draw 
all eyes like magnets to hers, the poem should be 
recited. 

Graceful and appropriate gesture will often aid in 
the transmission of the thought. To obviate the 
necessity for explanations it may be necessary in 
incidental ways to prepare for the poem for some 
days before presenting it ; many of the words, if quite 
unfamiliar, may be used by the teacher in other lessons 

k2 
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or in ordinary conversation. Long words need not 
be avoided ; they are not stumbling-blocks unless 
they are too far removed from the children's world ; 
on the contrary, the writer has often noticed that they 
have a stimulating effect. 

While with due regard for restraint and artistic unity 
the presentation must be made as dramatic as possible, 
and while any tendency to become theatrical or sensa- 
tional must be avoided, the main appeal of a poem to 
young children will be to the imagination rather than 
to the intellect, to the heart rather than to the head. 

In teaching poetry to very young children it will 
often be necessary to precede the presentation of the 
poem by a prose story introducing the thoughts in the 
verses. By slow degrees the children should be prac- 
tised in interpreting new thoughts clothed in poetical 
language, until they acquire an astonishing faciUty 
for the mastery of poetical expressions. 

Teaching a Foam to Children five years of age. 

The nature work led up to a study of the following 
poem. 

Preliminary ObservcUion, (a) The seeds of the 
nasturtium and the bean were sown in sawdust and 
observed daily for about three weeks. 

(6) Some weeks before the poem was taught, every 
child planted a seed in a pot, and took it home to 
watch and tend ; thus all had some knowledge of 
plant life and development. 

Nature Lessons on nasturtium plants in various 
stages were given in school. 

1. Introductory Story. (This is a preparatory stage, 
the object of which is to make the story of the poem 
so familiar that the children may have nothing to hinder 
their enjoyment of the verses.) 

Once a little seed fell off from the mother plant, 
and sank into the moist ground, where the damp earth 
soon made it soft ; now in this seed a wee baby plant 
was asleep, like a baby in a cradle, but instead of being 
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covered up with a sheet, a blanket, and a coverlet, 
like your baby, it was wrapped in the fleshy part of the 
seed. The sun came out and shone on it and made 
it warm. Clouds came over the sun and made it dark. 
Soon the rain came, and touched the mother plant's 
baby. 

The baby began to wake up and to stretch itself, 
and presently it poked out a little foot, which went 
down into the earth ; this foot was what we call the 
' little root *. Before long a little hand or shoot, as 
we call it, pushed its way out of the ground, and as the 
root went down deeper and deeper into the soil this 
httle hand or shoot came up and up, until it felt the 
fresh air, and saw the sim, and the other trees and 
flowers of the garden all around it. 

2. Presentation of the Poem, 
(a) Bead the whole poem. 

The Little Plant. 

In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 

* Wake,' said the sunshine, 

* And creep to the light.' 

* Wake,' said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright 

The Uttle plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 

Kate L. Brown. 

(6) The poem is now read a verse at a time. After 
the reading of each verse the children reproduce the 
sense, and the teacher makes sure that the children 
realize the meaning of the expressions. 

(1) Verse 1. ' The heart of a seed.' Teacher asks 
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' What is the heart ? ' ' Show me the heart of this 
seed ? ' 

(2) Verse 2. ' Harold, come out and creep along.' 
' Have you ever seen any little creature creeping 
along ? ' ' Yes, snails, worms, caterpillars, &c.* ' Who 
can tell me what " creep " means ? ' 'Go very slowly.' 
' You remember how slowly our beans and nasturtiums 
grew.' Of. rate of caterpiUar's movement with that of 
the growth of the plant. ' Voice of the raindrops.' 
' Who has heard their voice ? ' Children imitate. Katie 
asks if they may sing — 

* Pitter-patter goes the rain. 
Oh ! so many hours. 
But though it keeps me in the house 
It's very good for flowers.' 

' Raindrops bright.' Teacher lets a few drops of water 
fall so that children may see the light in them. 

(3) Verse 3. ' The Uttle plant rose.' ' What would 
the plant see ? ' ' The gravel-path, the stones, the 
worms, the slugs, and such a lot of plants, some big 
and some quite tiny.' 

(c) The words of the poem are again repeated by 
the teacher, while individual children help. 

3. Children act the story. 

One child is rolled up in a rug. He lies still while the 
children repeat the first verse very softly (because he is 
asleep). Standing on a high chair is a very bright 
child to represent the sun. He calls out ' Wake ' at the 
beginning of the second verse ; the rest of the children 
interpolate — 

* said the sunshine, 
And creep to the light.' 

Another child representing a cloud passes in front of 
the Sim. He drops a few drops and says ' Wake ', 
while the children continue as before. 

At the word ' Wake ' the little boy begins to stir, 
putting out a leg first. 

He gradually emerges from the rug in which he is 
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enveloped and looks around on the ' wonderful outside 
world ' in which the rest of the children, at their own 
suggestion, pretend to be the plants in the garden. 

In acting a story it is absolutely essential that the 
children should make all suggestions as to arrange- 
ments, and that the ' actors ' should perform their own 
parts with no prompting from the teacher. 

The child who played the part of the * little seed ' 
required no prompting, because he hacl entered so fully 
into the life of a plant. 

4. Children read words of Poem. 

After the children have become accustomed to the 
soimd of the words, they are helped by seeing them 
printed, because (1) the reading of the poem is a 
change from' listening, and (2) they are very prone 
to confuse and miscall words ; hence through the 
presentation of the poem to the eye they have an 
opportunity of observing the form of the word, and 
so completing the impression gained through the ear. 

The following poem is suitable for children of six 
or seven years of age. 

A Night with a Wolf (by Bayard Taylor). 

It was taught to a class in the writer's school while 
the story of * Mowgli's Brothers ', from Rudyard 
Kipling's Jungle Book, was being told in the story 
lessons. 

Some ideas of the animals of the wolf family had been 
given from the study of the dog as type and starting- 
point, and they had paid a visit to a neighbouring 
museum to see a stuffed specimen of a wolf. * MowgU's 
Brothers ' appealed to their imaginations so forcibly 
that they were very much interested in wild animals. 

Aim. The aim was to deepen in the children the 
love of God's creatures. 

Step I. The children's ideas on rain, storms, &c., 
were called into consciousness. Suggestive hints of 
terrible storms, fiercely blowing wind, pelting rain, 
and dark night, were filled out by the children from 
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their own experiences. Having thus led the children 
to project themselves in spirit into the necessary 
atmosphere, the teacher said, ' I am going to read you 
a story which was told to a little girl by her father/ 

Step II. 1. The whole poem was read. 

2. Individual children told the story briefly. 

Before the second reading took place one child 
suggested that the teacher should ' pretend ' to be the 
father and have a little girl to stand by her. This 
idea was very popular, and seemed to add an increased 
human interest to the situation. 

The verses forming the prelude and the epilogue were 
omitted in later presentations, because it was thought 
rather long for the children to memorize. 

The poem memorized by the children was as 
follows : — 

Hush, my darling, and listen. 
Then pay for the story with kisses : 

Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is, — 

High up on the lonely mountains. 
Where the wild men watched and waited, — 

Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush. 
And I on my path belated. 

The rain and the night together 

Came down, and the wind came after. 

Bending the props of the pine-tree roof. 
And snappmg many a rafter. 

I crept along in the darkness, 
Stimned and bruised and blinded — 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 

There from the blowing and raining. 

Crouching, I sought to hide me ; 
Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 

And a wolf lay down beside me. 
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Little one, be not frightened ; 

I and the wolf together 
Side by side, through the long, long night. 

Hid from the awful weather. 

His wet fur pressed against me ; 

Each of us warmed the other ; 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark, 

That beast and man were brother. 

And when the falling forest 

No longer crashed in warning. 
Each of us went from our hiding-place 

Forth in the wUd, wet morning. 

No special attempt was made to prepare the children 
for unfamiliar words before reading the poem, because 
as they had received a good deal of training in inter- 
preting and reproducing short stories and poems, it was 
thought well to allow them to make an effort without 
such aid. Their brief reproductions showed that they 
had seized the main points and got the general drift 
from the first reading. 

Before the poem was read by the children a lesson 
on some of the words and phrases was taken. They 
were able to use such words as ' pitch-black ', ' stunned,* 
' blinded,* * sheltering,* ' rustled,* and ' crashed,* quite 
correctly without help. The ' wild men * and their 
home * High up on the lonely mountains ' were com- 
pared with * Mowgli *, and a short story of some savages 
was told by the teacher. The children noticed the 
presence of the word 'late* in 'belated*, and after 
the teacher had used it in different sentences the children 
guessed that it meant ' being out very late at night *. 
They were told that * the bush ' meant not one shrub 
but ' a kind of wood where bushes, shrubs, and other 
plants grew very thickly together *. They then realized 
how easily animals could hide themselves from their 
enemies among such thick undergrowth. The ' props * 
and ' rafters * ' of the pine-tree roof * were pointed out 
by children in a blackboard drawing. 
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The whole poem was read through two or three times, 
to give a picture of the whole scene and to help the 
children to realize the whole. Then each verse was 
pictured, and if possible dramatized and illustrated, e.g. 
two children acted the verses ' I crept along in the 
darkness ' to ' And a wolf lay down beside me \ The 
children nestled down by an imaginary fir-tree as they 
pictured the man and the wolf lying *.side by side ' 
through ' the awful weather \ 

The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby Street. 

The Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby street 

Comes stealing ; comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet — 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 

When she findeth you sleeping ! 

There is one little dream of a beautiful drum — 

' Rub-a-dub 1 * it goeth ; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 
And lo 1 thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 

Aiid a trumpet that bloweth 1 

And dollies peep out of those wee little dream 

With laughter and singing ; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams. 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 

The fairies go winging I 

Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and 
fleet? 

They'll come to you sleeping ; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet. 
For Rock-a-By Lady from Hushaby street. 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 

Comes stealing ; comes creeping. 

Eugene Field. 
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Preparation. In the story of the ' Lotus-eaters ' 
the children had learnt how ' From the craggy ledge 
the poppy hangs m sleep ' ; they had described and 
painted the ' sleep-flower ' from real specimens. 

PresenUUion of the Poem. The whole poem was read 
by the teacher, who endeavoured to bring out the 
sleep idea, to let children in ima^ation enjoy the 
fascinating dreams which were said to lurk within 
the recesses of the poppy, and to make the whole 
presentation as delightful as possible. The children 
listened motionless while the teacher in a hushed voice 
read of the ' Rock-a-By Lady ' stealing in and bring- 
ing the poppies ; they voyaged in imagination to 
Fairyland as they heard of the fairies ' winging ' ' where 
the Mother Moon beams ', and responded with appre- 
ciative little chuckles to the idea of the ' big sugar- 
plum *, the ' dollies ' peeping out, and the stars playing 
peek-a-boo *. As they were unanimous in their 
demands to ' have it again ', it was read once more, 
after which they described how it ' made them feel '. 
One said, ' It made me feel as if the Dustman was 
coming ' ; another, ' It made me feel sleepy.' Others 
told in their own words what they had remembered. 
Their scattered impressions were then unified by the 
help of the teacher into a brief summary of the poem. 

The poem was next repeated a verse at a time, 
while the children closed their eyes so that they might 
* see the pictures better *. 

Verse I. The following are some of the pictures which 
were given by the children. Arthur saw ' a lady in 
a field getting poppies ; she said, " These are for 
baby." ' Joe saw ' the lady coming down the street ; 
she had poppies with dreams in them '. Billy saw 
' a lady leaving poppies on a chair by the baby's bed '. 
Ivy saw ' the Rock-a-By Lady stealmg in with poppies 
right down to her feet, bringing a lot of dreams '. 
Jennie's lady * came in on tiptoes, saying, " 'Sh." ' 
Bertie's lady 'had poppies hanging, and she was 
saying, " These are for you." ' Maud's ' rocked a baby 
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oflE to sleep \ Maggie's ' was shaking flowers over baby 
to give it the dreams *, &;c. 

Verse 2. Eddie saw a drum and heard it go ' rub-a- 
dub, rub-a-dub ' ; he also heard a trumpet blow. 
Leslie ' saw some children having a game \ Katie 
heard ' the drum go bang '. WilSe heard the drum 
go ' rub-a-dub ' and trumpets and horns blowing all 
at the same time. 

Many descriptions of toys ' seen * were given. 

Verse 3. Doris saw ' a boat sailing on silvery streams ' ; 
Walter, ' boats on a stream and fairies dancing about ' ; 
Leslie, ' fairies in the sky, and little stars that went in 
and out.* Ivy saw dolls that shut one eye and looked 
with the otner. Kitty saw doUies playing, while 
Mother Moon was looking through the windows and 
saying she was glad to see them happy, Billy saw 
' fairies rowing on the silvery stream '. Bertie * saw 
fairies rowing a boat. They had a big water-leaf for 
sails and sticks for oars '. 

Handwork. The children drew from memory or 
imagination the ' Rock-a-By Lady * and the toys 
mentioned in the dreams. 

Lesson II. The poem, printed on a sheet of drawing- 
paper, and illustrated by the teacher's idea of the 
' Rock-a-By Lady ', was presented, discussed, and com- 
pared with the pictures made by the children. 

The teacher, with the co-operation of various in- 
dividual children, read the whole poem. By this time 
many children were able to repeat parts of it from 
memory. Such attempts were alternated with the 
reading of the poem from the prepared sheet by the 
teacher or children. If a child stumbled or halted 
the teacher helped by reading the verse, because the 
lesson \^as primarily a poetry and not a reading 
lesson ; and as poetry makes its appeal to the ear 
it is important that it should be repeated often enough 
for the children to be able to retain it in their memory. 
The printed words will serve to prompt them and to 
help them to avoid mispronouncing words. 
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This poem was much appreciated by the children, 
and as it was hmig in the classroom they learnt it easily 
and more or less unconsciously. 

We can often call in the aid of the poet to help us 
to teach the child ' to see, to think, and feel \ Wher- 
ever we find a beautiful thought within the child's 
grasp, it seems good to give him the poet's words rather 
than our own bald language. 

We may find many poems in which the children 
cannot possibly follow the thought if the whole poem 
is read, because it is beyond their range, but from 
which a stanza may be selected and much appreciated. 
Children of seven years of age who have been brought 
up on jingles and simple poetry can really enjoy the 
exquisite music of some of the stanzas of Shelley's 
* Cloud ', if only a few lines or a stanza be given at 
a time. We must not make a young child concentrate 
too long on one poem or he will probably lose interest, 
and perhaps come to dislike poetry. 

A class of children who had been observing cloud 
forms for some weeks, during which they had heard 
the myth of The Swan Maidens, and become accus- 
tomed to the idea of personifying the clouds through 
little stories of their own, showed themselves quite able 
to enjoy some stanzas from this beautiful poem. 

The following lines were learnt by heart : — 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the Blast. 
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I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nursUng of the Sky : 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

Bhyme-Making. 
Rhymes delight young children's ears, and they will 
readily enter into a game of ' rhyme-making '. One 
day a teacher of a class of fifty children asked for 
rhymes, and fully half the class responded to her 
request. The rhymes given included the following : — 

1. ' We have a bean, 

It looks so green.* 

2. ' There was a knight 

Who had to fight.' 

3. ' There was a bat 

Who caught a rat.' 

4. ' The Uttle flowers 

Are fond of showers.' 

Another day, after a lesson on a primrose, the class 
was again invited to make an attempt. One child gave 
a verse of f oiu* lines : — 

* There 's a primrose down in a mossy wood 

That grows by a daisy fair. 
And these little flowers are always good 
When any one passes there.' 

The class was allowed to mark the beats of the rhythm 
by tapping with their hands on the desk, and to count 
the number of beats in each line. Various other 
attempts were made and tested ; 'many were of course 
rejected. The following were the best that were 
obtained : — 

1. * We are httle fairies 
Dancing in a ring. 
Singing what our life is 
ML the joy we bring I * 
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2. ' We are happy flowers 

Living in a wood, 
Passing merry hours, 
And we're always good.' 

3. ' Our little name is Primrose, 

Pink and cream and green. 
We listen when the wind blows 
And then we're seldom seen.' 

The following verse was composed by a little girl of 
seven years : — 

To THE Light. 

A sweet yellow crocus got up from her bed. 
Saying * Springtime has come and the winter has fled ' ; 
So she callsd all the others and woke them from sleep. 
And they opened their dear little eyes for a peep : 
They first looked at the sun which was shining so bright. 
And unfolded their bright yellow cloaks to the light ;* 
At that moment a schoolboy came down the roadside. 
And after a minute Miss (>ocus he spied : 
He stayed so long looking in at the gate, 
That I very much fear he made himself late. 

AuCB. 
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PICTURES 

*A room without pictures is like a house without 
windows.' — Ruskin. 

We have already seen the important aesthetic and 
ethical effect of &ie and well-chosen pictures in our 
work with the babies. 

We have resolved that the best music, poetry, and 
art shall somehow or other contribute to our work 
in building up mind, and heart, and soul, which like 
' the city of Enchanters ' 

' are built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever '. 

As has been well said, through the study of pictures 
' we come into touch with the thoughts and feelings, 
the ioys, hopes, and aspirations," of some of the great 
men who have looked at the world and lived in it. 
If we can gradually learn to look with their clearer 
eyes, and to see the beauty which delighted their more 
appreciative souls, our own world becomes larger and 
lovelier through that experience.' 

It may be well to distinguish between the use of 
pictures for the purposes of illustration and for that 
of pure enjoyment. 

1. Pictures for illustration. A good stock of th^se 
should be on hand in every infants' school, and a cup- 
board in which they can be stored is a necessity. 
A portfolio collected from illustrated papers, Christm€w 
numbers, or any other source, will be found useful 
in all branches of the infants' school work. Illustra- 
tions are needed at many points, and unless impressions 
are clear and definite, much cloudiness of mental vision 
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and vagueness of conception will be found in later 
stages. 

2. Pictures for enjoyment These should of course be 
such as the children can understand without explana- 
tion, and such as are likely to be our silent helpers in 
the work of education. 

The use of pictures in the babies' class is necessarily 
more or less incidental ; perhaps during the later 
stages of the infants' school period we may be able to 
help the children to grasp the thought which the artist 
wishes to give us, and to direct their attention to the 
beauties of a picture, through some more definite 
treatment in the form of language and observation 
lessons. By such means the seeds of a love and appre- 
ciation of art may be sown. 

Young children will gladly describe in detail the 
figures and objects seen in a picture, infer the time 
of day, and the season of the year ; and much training 
suitable to their stage may be given. Young and 
inexperienced teachers are sometimes apt to forget 
that this is the least part of their educational value ; 
that the picture must speak directly to the child, 
convey to him the charm, the poetic mood or sentiment 
of the artist who painted it, and that with ordinary 
encouragement, and very little stimulus, the child 
will feel as by intuition a glimmering consciousness 
of the message of beauty, pathos, or devotion that the 
painter wishes to convey. Many instances of the 
effect of pictures on the child at the age when im- 
pressions are received and stored so readily might be 
given. A great philanthropist, for example, is said 
to have traced back his first kindly impulses to the 
influence of a picture called ' Charity ', which he 
remembered to have seen hanging in the dining-room 
during his childhood ; and we are told that Robert 
Louis Stevenson began his study of Dumas by gazing 
abstractedly at some illustrated dessert plates. 

Pictures similar to those recommended for the 
babies will be suitable for the older infants. As the 
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children grow out of the fairy-tale stage they will be 
ready for a few pictures illustrating history stories, 
such as ' Alfred in the Neatherd's Cottage ', by Wilkie ; 
'Children of Charles 1/ by Vandyck ; 'Fighting 
Timirairt! by Turner ; ' The Boyhood of Raleigh^ 
and ' The Princes in the Tower ', by MiUais. 

The pictures chosen will naturally vary according to 
the district and the personality of the teacher ; they 
should, however, depict life within the higher planes 
of the child's interests, and some of them should reflect 
joyous child life. 

Fioture Talk. (Age of children six to seven years.) 

' The Home of the Swans ' (by Fred Morgan). 

Preparatory Work. 

1. Ovidoor Observation,. A few days before the 
lesson was given the children paid a visit to a large 
pond in some gardens near, where they fed swans and 
cygnets.^ 

2. Nature Talks. The Duck and the Swan. . 
The teacher's aim was to help the children to obtain 

greater pleasure from looking at pictures ; to train 
them to close observation, and to the expression of 
what they see, in clear and intelligible speech. 

Preparation. Some questions on the nature work. 

Presentation and Association. The picture was placed 
in front of the children, who were delighted to see the 
little boy and girl feeding the swans, because they 
recognized a reflection of themselves as they fed the 
beautiful birds in the gardens. They were allowed to 
look at it for a few moments in silence. 

The children then described the picture in detail, 
taking each figure, and the chief objects in order. 

1. The Central Figure. The woman guiding the 
boat. Her face was described as being kind, smiling, 
and motherly. Most of the children judged her to be 
^ The floene of the excursion is shown on Fig. IGw 
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the mother, although one boy thought she was an 
auntie. A variety of adjectives were used to describe 
her dress, the best of which were — thin, light, summery. 

'What time of year must it be?' 'Summer,* 
' Why ? ' 

2. Little Oirl. Her beaming smile was the subject 
of general remark and admiration. Many thought 




Fia. 15. Feeding the Swans. 

she was having a very happy time. A few of the 
children's happy experiences were recalled by the 
question, ' When do you smile ? ' 

Katie called attention to the little girl giving a biscuit . 
to the big swan. 

The material of dress, and the shape and material 
of hat were noticed. 

3. Little Boy. His position. ' Will he fall out ? ' 
• No.' * Why ? ' The depth of the boat was noted. 

l2 
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' Does his mother look afraid ? * * No, she thinks he is 
safe.' ' What is the boy doing ? * 

4. The Boat The description of the boat offered 
a good opportunity for practice in the use of various 
descriptive adjectives, e.g. *It is large, deep, strong, 
heavy, solid, safe,' &c. 

It was compared with the familiar boats seen on 
the river and canal. Its shape was compared with 
the rowing-boats and punts. 

' What is the mother doing ? ' ' She is guiding the boat 
along with a scull.' * Look at the ripples on the water.' 

The rowlocks were observed and their use commented 
upon. 

6. The 8wan8. Their graceful appearance, and rapid 
movement through the water, as shown by the ripples, 
were noticed. 

6. The Surroundings. ' The trees, too, show us that 
it is summer.' Annie said, ' The boat is very near 
the bank, because it is so close to the rushes.' 

Opinions differed as to whether the water was 
a lake, like the one seen in the gardens, or a river, 
like they had seen from Port Meadow. 

Formulation. The children next suggested names 
for the picture. The following were the best : ' The 
River Thames,' 'The Priends,' *A Mother and her 
Children,' ' Summer Time,' ' The Swans,' ' The River 
Rhine ' (they had recently heard a story of the ' Rhine 
Maidens '). One boy came out and read the name 
at the bottom of the picture, ' The Home of the Swans.' 

The teacher asked the children if they liked the 
picture and why ? Such replies as ' Because there are 
children in it ', ' Because they are nice children,' 
' Because they are feeding the swans,' were received. 

They were asked to find verses to tell what they felt 
about the picture. The following were given : — 

1. ' Little deeds of kindness. 
Little words of love. 
Make the earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.' 
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2. ' The world is happy. 
The world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating 
On every side.' 

3. * In rose-time or in berry-time 

When ripe seeds fall or buds peep out, 
When green the grass or white the rime, 
There's something to be glad about.' 

4. * Oh Mother, my love, if you'll give me your hand, 

And go where I ask you to wander, 
I will lead you away to a beautiful land — 

The dreamland that's waiting out yonder. 
For I'll rock you away on a silver-dew stream. 

And sing you asleep when you're weary, 
And no one shall know of our beautiful dream, 

But you and your own little dearie.' 

As the teacher was expected to add her contribution 
to the verses quoted, she gave the following : — 

' Those merry hours 
In early June, when Earth laughs out. 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers. 
And woodlands sing and waters shout. 
When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 
From every mosscup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom's bell,' 

Bryant. 

* The Boyhgod of Raleigh ' ^ 
(by Sir John Millais). 

Preliminary Work. An attempt had been made to 
help the children in imagination to project them- 
selves into other times and other lands by telling such 
stories as 'Dick Whittington and his Cat ', ' Robinson 

^ At this stage it was thought better to allow the children's imagina- 
tion free play in the interpretation of the picture. 
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Crusoe ' (in very brief form), * Mowgli's Brothers/ 
by R. Kipling, a few history stories (including some of 
King Alfred and of Queen Elizabeth, in connexion 
with a visit to an historical pageant), stories of other 
lands, and by teaching such poems as Stevenson's 
' Travel ', ' Foreign CJhildren,' and ' The Sun's Travels '. 

Oeneral Presentation. The picture was hung up 
in the room for about a week before the lesson ; the 
teacher suggested that each child should study it 
whenever he could, find out as much as possible about 
it, and be ready to describe it another day, but reserved 
all comment until the lesson. 

At the beginning of the lesson the picture was placed 
in front of the class and the children stated generally 
what they thought it was about. Various inter- 
pretations were given, such as — ' Hiere are two boys 
listening to their father,* * There is a man telling a 
story ; ' others associated it with King Alfred and 
with Dick Whittington. 

The teacher said, * We will see if we can find out 
what the man and the boys in the picture are doing.' 

Presentation in detail. Each figure in the picture 
was dealt with in turn, beginning with :— ^ 

I. The Man. As his skm seemed to be dark the 
children inferred that he did not live in this country, 
but that he came from a land where there was much 
hot sun. The stretched-out arm was commented on, 
and the position was imitated by a child ; as they 
discovered that he was sitting on the sea-wall and 
pointing out west, the children thought he must be 
telling a story about * lands across the sea ' ; Freddy 
said, * I think he is telling the little boys a lovely 
story and pointing out where he means ; ' Jeanie saia, 
* Perhaps he came from Italy, and is telling them 
about Italy, which is a long distance away ; ' others 
thought he might be telling about the jungle where 
Shere Khan lived, or * about how the knotty crocodiles 
sat blinking in the sun ', or ' about the ships bumping 
on the rocks ', ' about the savages,' &c. 
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They next speculated as to who the man miglit be ; 
as his dress was so unlike that of their fathers and 
the men they saw about, they concluded that he 
was not an Englishman. Some thought he might be 
a Frenchman, and others an Italian ; his earrings were 
noted and someone said, ' He must be a hurdy-gurdy 
man ; ' while the tattoo marks on his arm led another 
to decide that he must be a sailor. 

His dress was next described more fully. His hat 
was compared with the hats worn by the children's 
fathers ; ' He has bare arms and no shoes and stockings 
on. Why ? ' ' Because it is hot ; he might have been 
paddling in the sea.' One little girl volunteered 
' Our big boy is a sailor ; he goes bathing and swimming 
in the sea.' Some one suggested that he had most 
likely been doing some work — ^perhaps mending a boat. 
' Perhaps he has had to pull the boat up out of the 
waves of the sea, and that is why he has no shoes 
and stockings on.' The teacher then helped the 
children to summarize as follows : — 

* The man is a sailor who has sailed in a ship to many 
countries ; he is most likely telling the boys a very 
interesting story of wonderful things he has seen in the 
lands he has visited. He does not live in this country, 
but is staying on land a little while ; he looks as if he 
had been busy (perhaps getting ready to sail again), 
until the boys came along, and asked him to tell them 
a story.' 

2. The Boys. ( 1 ) The hoy clasping his knees. A child 
came out and imitated the position. The expression 
of the face of the boy was described as * a little bit 
sad ', and ' as if he could see some wonderful pictures 
while the sailor is talking '. Others thought he looked 
' good ' and ' nice ', and ' as if he likes stories '. They 
thought he must be good-natured because he looked 
as if he liked his friend to hear stories too. 

His hat and velvet dress were described. The ruff 
was compared with the ruffs seen in the streets during 
the Pageant week, and with pictures of the Elizabethan 
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period. They thus discovered that he must have 
lived in the time of Elizabeth. 

(2) The second hoy was also discussed ; child imitated 
his position. His dress was very briefly noticed. The 
children said they liked this boy and his friend, because 
they were listening so carefully and 'watching the 
man's face all the time '. 

The teacher told them that the little boy with 
the dreamy look was called Walter Raleigh, who after- 
wards went for long voyages with the boy sitting by 
his side. This boy is his cousin (Richard), and he was 
called the * Shepherd of the Ocean '. He brought back 
potatoes and tobacco to England with him. The story 
of Queen Elizabeth and the cloak was already known. 

Association. The picture was associated with the 
' Little ^Princes in the Tower ', also by Millais. 

Formulation. The children were asked ( 1) to suggest 
a name for the picture. The following were given : 
' Walter Raleigh and his Cousin,' ' The Kind Sailor and 
Sir Walter Raleigh,' ' The Kind Man telling a Story,' 
" The Three Friends,' ' Walter Raleigh and his Friends ' 
' The Three Friends telling Stories.' 

(2) To quote any verse that the picture suggested 
to them. Several verses were quoted which spoke 
of kindness or helpfulness ' because the man was 
kind ', and ' helped the boys to enjoy themselves ' 
The most appropriate were — 

' I should like to go 
Where the golden apples grow.' 
and, 

' When I'm a man 
I'll be a sailor if I can.' 

The teacher, by request, read part of Stevenson's 
poem on Travel, the favourite bit being — 

* Where the knotty crocodile 
Lies and blinks upon the Nile, 
And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes.' 
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Stones. The teacher told the class that the picture 
was pamted by a great, artist called Sir John Millais, 
and showed the children his portrait. One child 
remarked that he looked like a kind doctor. 

Stories of his boyhood were afterwards told by the 
teacher. The children were interested in hearing 
how, at the age of four years, he was always drawing 
and painting, and when six years of age he made such 
a fine drawing of a drum-major in a IVench regiment, 
dressed in his brightly-coloured uniform, that two 
ojfficers who happened to see it, begged him to let them 
have the drawing to show to their men ; as it was so 
well done, no one would believe that a little boy of six 
could have done it, until the officers fetched the little 
artist, who at once sketched a remarkable likeness of 
the colonel as he was smoking his cigar. 

The story of the two brothers John and William 
Millais playing ' National GaUery ', by painting pictures 
on small carck to represent those of Reynold, Gains- 
borough, Turner, &c., which thev had seen, and 
arranging them as nearly as possible as they remem- 
bered them in the picture gallery at Trafalgar Square, 
seemed to correspond with the play of several of 
the children in the class. 

Children's Stories. During the next conversation 
lesson the children told their stories ; as each one 
was anxious to have an audience no difficulty was 
experienced in getting them to talk about the picture. 
There was a tendency to ramble on in a more or less 
fragmentary manner, and, as would be expected, to 
reproduce with some little variation the ideas suggested 
during the previous talk. The two f oUowiug by children 
of six years of age were among the most concise and 
connected productions : — 

' Once upon a time two boys, Walter Raleigh and 
his cousin, ran away from home and went to the sea- 
shore, where they saw a man mending a boat. The 
man said to them, " Shall I tell you a story ? " They 
said, " Yes, please," and sat down and listened. 
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' He told them a story about away across over the 
sea, about great big birds that caught fish (flamingoes) 
great big Uons, tigers and bears, and about a gold 
mine which had in it a lot of Uttle dwarfs who got some 
gold every day. One boy said, 

" I shall go when I'm a man. 
And be a sailor if I can," 

and so he did. The boys looked in the man's eves ever 
so much while he told the story, and then said. Thank 
you." ' — Herbert Phepps. 

' Once upon a time there were two boys. One's name 
was Widter Raleigh, the other was his cousin. They 
went down by the sea and met a nice kind man and he 
said, " Do you want to hear a nice story about the 
wonderful lands over the sea ? " They said, " Yes, 
please." The man told them about the " knotty 
crocodiles " that opened their mouths wide, and other 
wild animals in the woods, and of sea-gulls and fla- 
mingoes, and how they catch their fish. He told them 
there was a lot of gold over there and if they liked to 
go across the sea they could find it. The boys opened 
their eyes wide to look at the man and thanked him 
very much.' — ^William Harris. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE STUDY OF NATURE 

No part of the work of the infants' school appeals 
more strongly to the young pupils than the contact 
with plant and animal Ufe, and the observation of 
natural phenomena, which for lack of a better term 
we generally call Nature Study. The child's wonder 
and delight in the world of nature is well known to 
most of us from observation and experience. 

Are not our thoughts tinged with the happy memories 
of the time when we decked ourselves with the ever- 
fascinating daisy-chain, made sport with our sweet- 
scented cowslip balls, feasted on the ' cheeses ' of the 
mallow, admired the * foxglove-spires * in fairy glens, 
or the ' little speedwell's darling blue ' on the dusty 
roadside ? Stevenson, who comd recall his childish 
sensations so well, says, * No child but must remember 
laying his head in the grass, staring into the infinitesi- 
mal forest and seeing it grow populous with fairy 
armies.' 

When the natural instincts of the child lead us into 
a field so stimulating to the imagination, so favourable 
to the growth of love and sympathy for the animate 
and inanimate objects around hun, and to the develop- 
ment of a love and reverence for the Creator, we need 
not hesitate to follow. 

How far can we satisfy this love of nature m our 
elementary schools ? We have already referred to the 
possibility of keeping pets and of encouraging occasional 
visitors from the children's homes. * Every child is 
dwarfed in some function of the soul who has not been 
brought into contact with animcd life ' (Stanley Hall). 
Each class sdiould have its special pet, which will form 
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the centre for many incidental chats between the 
teacher and children. 

If the school is fortunate enough to possess a garden 
we approach the Froebelian ideal ; if not, each class may 
have its baby trees grown from acorns, chestnuts, syca- 
more seeds, &c., which they have watched through 
all stages from germination upwards, and during spring 
and summer its buds, such as chestnut and beech, 
developing in water, its hyacinth, daffodil, and scllla 
bulbs, growing in water and in pots, and its climbing 
plants such as nasturtium or sweet pea. ' Flower 
Shows * may be organized for spring when the bulbs 
are at their best, and for the summer when the sweet 

E3as, geraniums and nasturtiums are in full flower, 
ach child may bring plants from home which he has 
raised from seeds, perhaps given to him by his teacher. 
Much enjoyment and profit may be combined by making 
the occasion an ' Open Day ', and by such means a 
strong impetus is often given to the care of gardens 
in the neighbourhood, and thus the influences of school 
are made to react on the home. 

Nature-Study Walks. 

These are keenly enjoyed by the children, and they 
help to stimulate their outdoor interest in natural 
objects, and enable them to see new beauties, and to 
gain fresh knowledge of the country in the immediate 
vicinity of the school. As the experiences of the walk 
are described and summarized by the class during the 
succeeding language lessons, it tends to vitalize the 
work, and to help the children to acquire some power 
of narration and description. 

Preparation in the form of observation lessons on 
natural objects will usually be made for these walks, 
and they should always be undertaken with a definite 
object, such as the observation of a busy rookery in 
spring, the appearance of the trees at different times 
of the year, the comparison of the shapes of different 
trees, such as the poplar, oak,^ elm, and chestnut, &o. 
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In our School Nature Study we are sometimes accused 
of concentrating our attention on the smaller objects 
of our natural surroimdings, such as the stones, the 
leaves, the flowers, to the neglect of the greater features 
of the landscape. The walk affords an opportunity 
of visiting and observing such natural features as the 
district may possess. We may moimt a neighbouring 
hiU, look down on the country beneath, and so gather 
basic ideas for the drawing of plans and begmning 
the study of home geography ; we may penetrate 
into the recesses of a wood or thicket, and thus find 
a point of departure from which we can help the child 
to picture to himself the * dark and gloomy forest '. 

K the nature study is restricted to the observation 
and discussion of the animals, flowers, and other small 
objects which we are able to introduce into our class- 
rooms, it must tend to be fragmentary and one-sided, 
while in our walk the children see such objects in 
their natural setting and thus obtain a much wider 
idea of their beauty and function. In the case of 
children living in the country it is easy enough to 
connect school work with outdoor life, but the less 
fortunate dwellers in large towns are not so happily 
placed. However barren the surroundings may be 
something may be done to show the child how — 

* All this joy in natural life is put 
Like fire from off God's finger into each, 
So exquisitely perfect is the same.' 

Unless much wise guidance is exercised by the teacher, 
the gathering of materials for nature study may lead 
to the uprooting of rare plants, the destruction of 
birds' nests, and the disfigurement of trees. We must 
endeavour to lead the child to appreciate the beauty 
of the growing plants and trees, to put himself in the 

Slace of the ' creatures great and small ', and thus to 
ivert his destructive impulses into admiration, and 
an active desire to protect the wonderful and beautiful 
things he sees. 
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How often ahaU children he taken out for toalks ? We 
shall probably all differ in our opinions as to the fre- 
quency of these general outdoor observations ; some 
will take their children once a month, some once a 
week, and so on. Of course very little in the way of 
excursions into parks and fields will be done during 
the winter ; perhaps about four to six walks in autuion 
to notice the changes in colour and the fall of the 
leaves ; six to e^ht in spring to note the industry 
and song of the birds, and the general waking up of aSl 
life ; and about the same number in summer, may be 
suggested as a fair average. As children cannot 
walk far, an hour and a quarter is usually long enough 
for a trip to last, but of course as conditions vary so 
greatly it is impossible to suggest any rule applicable 
to all. 

Is it worth while ? All teachers who have seen the 
effect on children of these short excursions must agree 
as to the enlivening influence of this ' coming out into 
the light of thhigs ' and experiencing together the 
subtle charm of the myriad sights and sounds of out- 
door life. 

The teacher generally tries to make the excursion 
throw light on language and story lessons already 
given, and she also loo^ forward to others which she 
intends to introduce during the following weeks. 

An Autumn Walk. 
(Age of children about six years.) 

The aim was to note the colours of the trees, especially 
the beech ; to contrast the appearances of the ever- 
greens, such as the pine and the fir, with that of the 
deciduous trees ; and to look at the river and to 
receive general impressions. 

About forty-five children were taken, and they 
were in charge of a certificated teacher and two pupil 
teachers. 

The children left school a little before 3 p.m., and 
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after walking about half a mile they reached the Park ; 
they were encouraged to talk quite freely to each other 
and to the teachers who accompanied them, and their 
interest in their surroundings was sufficient evidence 
of their enjoyment. On the way to the Park many 
trees and shrubs were seen and the children noted 
spontaneously the various sizes of the leaves seen, 
describing the tiny ones of the privet as ' baby leaves *. 
The ' pretty little gold leaves * of the silver birch seemed 
to take their fancy, and Billy asked if the tiny catkins 
of the same tree were ' little buds '. 

In the Park a clump of horse-chestnut trees was at 
once called a ' wood ', and as a few leaves still remained 
on these trees the children noted their somewhat 
solitary, limp, and drooping appearance ; one child 
looked up at a very large one and said, ' Oh ! it 's like 
an umbrella ; ' the projecting midribs had evidently 
suggested the ribs of an open umbrella. The rich 
harvest of bright berries was also noticed by the 
children, who said, ' What a lot of food the birds will 
have ! ' 

The bright colour of the beech-trees rendered them 
conspicuous, and they were readily picked out from the 
others. A special affinity for the small objects was 
again shown by Bernard, who greeted some little trees 
with great joy. The bright red leaves from one beech- 
tree lay thickly covering the grass, and Arthur exclaimed, 
' It looks as fi the ground is on fire,' while Marv with 
rudimentary housekeeping instincts said, ' It looks like 
a carpet.' Another beech-tree was hailed whose leaves 
were not yet red and Willie discovered yellow, green, 
red, and brown leaves on it. Presently the vivid 
redness of the November sun attracted their attention 
as it shone through the leaves of the beech-trees ; 
several again very aptly compared it with fire, and as 
they walked on Mary suddenly said, ' Oh, the red sun 
is following us,' while Harry remarked, 'He is laughing 
at me ; ' just at this moment Joe saw the moon in 
another part of the heavens. 
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Groups of fir- and pine-trees were seen ; its a43socia- 
tion with Christmas joys led to the immediate recogni- 
tion of the fir-tree, and looking forward to the lessons 
of the next few weeks, the pine was introduced, but 
with the exception of a few brief words to call attention 
to the contrasting appearance of the firs and pines 
with that of the chestnuts, elms, &c., comment was 
reserved for the present. 

The river was now reached and all halted to look at 
the cold-looking, dull-coloured water ; the children 
were immediatelv struck by the appearance of the 
' drowned forest made by the sharp shadows of trees 
mirrored in the river, and several of them concluded 
that the trees were real. They wished to throw ia 
stones, and all watched with fascination the widening 
circles spread and interlace. Bernard's attention was 
suddenly attracted to a small boat-house, and clutching 
his teacher's dress, he said, ' There 's what you were 
telling us about.' When this somewhat cryptic 
sentence was translated it was found that he had 
discovered the ' thatch ' about which he had learnt in 
his word-building a few days before. 

Upon throwing a stick into the water, some idea 
of its movement and the direction of its flow was 
gathered, end the winding of the river helped them to 
see more of it than would otherwise have been possible. 
One thought a little tributary stream which they saw 
' a pretty little river to come out of the big river '. 
The teacher asked them how the river made them 
feel. One replied, shivering, ' Cold.' The teacher 
suggested that they should look at a flock of sheep 
grazing near, and see what they looked like. They 
seemed now to feel the tranquility of the scene, for 
they replied, ' very quiet,' ' very still ' ; the teacher 
added, ' Yes, and very peaceful.' 

The buzzing of tiny gnats caused Katie, who is 
apparently learned in folklore, to inform the rest that 
' we shall have a fine day to-morrow '. 

The next morning requests for permission to sing, 
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Fia. 16. Feeding the Hens. 




Fio. 17, Feeding the Deer. 
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'All things bright and beautiful,' because we saw some 
bright and beautiful things, showed that the impressions, 
gained had not yet faded away; indeed, the heartiness 
with which they sang it suggested that ' the river 
running by ', ' the^sunset — that brightens up the sky *, 
and other ' bright and beautiful things ', were still seen 
by the ' inward ej'^e '. 




Fia. 18. The Wild Arum. 

The sights and experiences were described during- 
the language lesson, and the following verse memo- 
rized : — 

' Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand, 
It flows along for ever, 
With trees on either hand.* 
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Fia. 19. In the New- mown Hay. 




Fio. 20. Making Daisy Chains. 
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These walks have a stimulating effect even on the 
routine work because words become more thoroughly 
understood, as in the case of the child who tried to join 
the word and the idea of ' thatch ' together. Many 
impressions necessary for a fuller understanding of 
simple stories, pictures and poems are gained ; thus 
the walk described may form a direct preparation 
for such a poem as Stevenson's * Where go the boats ? ' 
and for a series of pictures of outdoor scenes such as 
' The Knittmg Shepherdess,' by Millet, ' The Angelus ' 
(in which a vivid sunset may be seen), and Corot's 
' Spring ' (shadows seen in the water). 

The illustrations in this chapter show children 
observing plant and animal life in their natural setting. 
' Feeding the Hens ' (Fig. 16) shows a party of five-year- 
olds visiting the property of a friendly farmer ; in 
' Feeding the Deer ' (Fig. 17) may be seen children of 
six and seven years, who received kind permission 
to visit the beautiful deer in Magdalen Park. The next 
picture (Fig. 18) shows children and teachers observing 
some circles of wild arum in the same park ; just 
behind them may be seen ' the biggest elm-tree in 
England', and a few seconds before the attention 
was centred on the peculiar flowers, the children gained 
some idea of its enormous girth by walking round it, 
counting their paces as they did so. 

In Fig. 19 the children are for a short time yielding 
themselves to the irresistible temptation to play and 
to bury each other in the fragrant hay ; while in Fig. 20 
they are lost even to the delights of the natural world 
around them in their abandonment to the fascination 
of daisy-chain making. 

If nature study is to help u& in our work of character 
forming, the main object of cultivating sympathy with 
all living things must never be lost sight of. The cold 
attitude of the mere investigator is positively baneful 
with young children; indeed, every thinking person 
will admit how mischievous may be the result of 
developing the child's natural instinct of curiosity 
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without a counterpoise in his love and admiration. 
Animals should always be treated with scrupulous 
care, consideration, and even tenderness ; and children 
must be made to feel that their neglect is a grave 
and serious matter. Mowers, leaves, fruits, or buds 
must not be torn to pieces carelessly during the 
class nature-study lesson ; a certain amount of 
dissection will occasionally be necessary, but the 
children should always be taught to admire the beauty 
of the whole. Mrs. Boole says that ' a good deal 
might be done by teaching children, when they see 
a flower, either growing or in water, not to touch it till 
they have learned all they can of its poise and mode 
of growth, so as to be able, after dissecting it, to 
reconstruct in their minds an accurate picture of 
how it looked before they disturbed it '. 

The example of the teacher is all-important ; if she 
shows her reverence and admiration for these works 
of the Creator, her attitude will certainly beget a like 
feeling in the hearts of these easily-influenced little 
people, who look up so trustingly to her as a model. 

' The tendency to an over-cultivation of mere monkey- 
destructiveness has been largely fostered by the claim 
of certain faddists that children shall be told nothing, 
but shall " find out everything for themselves ". What 
science really does claim in this matter is that a clear 
line of demarcation shall be preserved between what 
the individual has observed and what he has learned at 
second hand. The claim that children shall find out 
everything and be told nothing is palpably absurd.' ^ 

It is very essential that thie power of exact and 
careful observation should be cultivated in early child- 
hood. Under our school conditions it is often extremely 
difficult to do this to as full an extent as we should, 
therefore we hail with delight our nature work, because 
in this study we can provide each child with the means 
of exercising his individual powers. We must take 
care that the children come into direct contact with the 

^ Mrs. Boole, in Preparaiion of t?ie ChUd for Science, p. 25. 
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object, and that they have the opportunity of gaining 
sense-impressions through all their senses, and not only 
through that of sight. The child may be quite familiar 
with the object, but still we shall find that his know- 
ledge is vague and that he needs his impressions 
repeated many times, and as it is now to be invested 
with a new interest, its presence is essential in order 
that the new ideas may be incorporated with the old, 
and be really assimilated. 

In lessons on flowers, leaves, berries, and fruits, each 
child can have his leaf, flower, or fruit to examine; 
the children should be as active as possible, and if 
circumstances permit they will gladly help to collect 
the material. 

The gathering of these natural objects is the best 
preparation for the nature lesson ; for the fact of the 
object being chosen for study will lead them to observe 
it more carefully than they have ever done before, 
to see in it beauties till then unnoticed, and perhaps 
to bring to the teacher requests to aid in the solution 
of its mysteries, and thus the interest of the children, 
like a beacon light, will go before to guide the teacher 
on her way. 

When lessons on animal life are contemplated, if the 
creature is not one of the resident pets of the school, 
it should be imported a few days before the lesson, 
so that each child may have an opportunity of examin- 
ing and observing it. 

The teacher who is interested in this work will 
generally find no difficulty in obtaining specimens for 
her observation work. 

The school pets may include a canary or a pair of 
doves, and a bowl of goldfish. 

A cat, a dog, white mice and rats, a rabbit, a cock 
and hen, a duck, a pigeon, a dove, a magpie, a parrot, 
a guinea-pig, a tortoise, a hedgehog, a newt, a snake, 
and a worm, may be introduced temporarily. The 
parents of the chilchren are quite pleased to lend the home 
pets, and even in a large town many opportunities 
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to study the domestic pets in the vicinity may be 
found. 

Puring March frogrspawn should be obtained and 
watched day by day until it develops into frogs. The 
life-history of the butterfly, silkworm moth and other 
moths may be studied by obtaining the eggs and 
observing them as they successively pass through the 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and perfect insect stages. 

Natxire Talks. 

A few minutes every day should be devoted to the 
growing plants and to the classroom pet ; much 
incidental work will be done in connexion with these, 
and with objects brought by the children to school ; 
they should be encouraged to observe the face of nature 
on their way to and from school and to report the 
appearance of the first snowdrop, celandine, violet, 
primrose, anemone, or daffodil, the arrival of the first 
martin, swallow, or swift, or the location of birds' 
nests. Great emphasis should be laid on the rights 
and feelings of the bird, and an effort made to cultivate 
a strong public feeling against interference with the 
eggs or the nests of young birds. Stories and poems 
such as Longfellow's ' Birds of Killingworth ' and ' Who 
stole the bird's nest ? ' will help us here. They may 
also be asked to make a few simple observations on the 
weather ; a visit to the playground between, lessons 
is often beneficial as a break, an opportunity to breathe 
fresh air, and to observe the clouds, the position of the 
sun, and the direction of the wind. 

Calendars may be kept by the teacher and by the 
children to register by means of coloured paper the 
kind of day (sunshiny, fine but not sunny, dull, wet 
or snowy, by yellow, orange, light grey, dark grey, and 
white paper respectively), the kinds of clouds in the sky 
('layer,' wool-pack,' 'feather,' 'rain,' or combinations 
of these), the direction of the wind, and the plant and 
animal life observed, and they will help to pave the 
way for more systematic lessons in later stages. 
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Where so much of the work is incidental and sug- 
gested by the surroundings there is a danger of its 
becoming fragmentary and disconnected unless we jdo 
our best to weave connecting threads through the 
whole ; in our early beginnings we cannot adopt the 
logical, botanical or zoological order ; we must ' look 
forward to the time when the definite by a natural 
process grows out of the indefinite, and coherence and 
system is given to what must be at the first fragmentary 
and unsystematic \^ 

* These familiar topics furnish the doors through 
which the child enters the various special departments. 
Science, it is claimed, is nothing if not systematic. 
Indeed, science itself may be defined as the inter- 
pretation of each fact through all other facts of a kindred 
nature. Admitting that this is so, it is no less true 
that pedagogic method begins with the fragmentary 
knowledge possessed by the pupil, and proceeds to 
organize it and build it out systematically in all 
directions. Hence any science may be taken up best 
on the side nearest the experience of the pupil, and 
the investigation continued until the other parts are 
reached. Thus the pedagogical order is not always 
the logical or scientific order. In this respect it agrees 
with the order of discovery, which is usually something 
quite different from the logical order, for that is the 
last thing discovered.' ^ 

In addition to the incidental work we shall begin 
to have definite lessons of fifteen or twenty minutes in 
duration on familiar animals and plants. Although 
we cannot follow a logical scientific sequence, we may 
select a few of the best and most suitable natural objects 
as types ; these will serve as centres around which 
we can work, and from which we can travel farther 
and farther as the child's knowledge and experience 
grow. 

Our lessons on animals will begin with the familiar 

* Suggtsiiona for the Consideration of Teachers and Others, p. 5G. 

* Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 
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dog and cat, and from these as types of their respec- 
tive families we can if we wish go on to descriptive 
lessons dealing with foxes, wolves, and tigers. The 
visit of a menagerie to the town or village, or a school 
visit to zoological gardens, will often create an extra- 
ordinary interest in these wild animals; but they 
always appeal to children's imaginations, and as they 
are so frequently met with in story it is essential 
to introduce them to the children of the infants' 
school. 

During winter time after the observation of ice, snow, 
and other eflEects of frost as seen in our English winter, 
we may take the children in imagination to distant 
lands such as Canada and Greenland. The relatives 
and friends who have visited Canada make it very 
easy to link on the doings of the Uttle Canadian boy 
and girl, and their sledges, small sleds, toboggan slides, 
snowshoes, and skis have a very real and fascinating 
interest for the English child. Another journey in 
imagination will land us at the igloo-home of the uttle 
Esquimaux child ; her house, food, and dress will be as 
interesting as a fairy tale. Her sled with its little brown 
dogs can be compared with that of the Canadian child, 
and her funny bat and ball with those used by children 
in this country. 

We find, therefore, that in our study of nature we 
need : — 

1. Observation lessons on common objects, in which 
the object must be present, and must be allowed to 
tell its own story direct to the children. The teacher 
wiU guide, suggest, encourage, supply necessary links 
and solutions to such questions as the children cannot 
be expected to solve. 

2. descriptive lessons during which we take the child 
outside his immediate environment and call upon him 
to construct in imagination scenes he has never visited. 
As we have shown, we begin with the known and the 
familiar and proceed through the aid of pictures, 
models, blackboard illustrations, and descriptions, to 
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the glimpses of the great unknown world. In describing 
scenes the child has never witnessed let us make eveiy 
possible use of illustrations, because his experience is 
limited, and although his imagination is vivid we must 
supply the raw material on which it can build. 

Observation Lessons. 
Suggested Course for Class I. (Age six to seven years.) 

Animal' Life. Quadrupeds, e.g. cat, dog, rabbit, 
mouse. Observation of characteristic movements and 
habits ; general description of colour, parts, covering, 
food, uses, and care of young. 

Birds. 1. Wild, e.g. sparrow, robin, rook, martin, 
swallow, swift, cuckoo. 

Observation of movement and habits, especially 
while being fed, of the sparrow and robin ; the others 
do not venture near enough to admit of detailed 
observation or description. The flight and general 
appearance of all but the cuckoo may be studied. 
CSiaracteristic calls. 

2. Domestic. Hen, pigeon, duck. 

Fish. Gk)ldfish. 

Phmt Life. General idea of a whole plant, its parts 
and the parts of a flower studied with reference to such 
plants as the sunflower, the dahlia, the nasturtium, 
and the buttercup. Name and general description 
of the most common flowering plants, e.g. buttercup, 
celandine, daffodil, snowdrop, crocus, tulip, dandelion, 
bluebell, iris, and wild rose. 

Trees, e.g. The horse-chestnut and beech. 

Fruit and Seed. Apple, pear, plum, chestnut, horse- 
chestnut, hips, haws, blackberries, acorn, &c. 

Vegetables, such as the potato, onion, carrot, turnip. 

Development of Seeds, e.g. Bean, pea, sycamore. 

Development of Bvlb. e.g. Hyacinth. 

Opening of Buds. Horse-chestnut, beech, lilac, and 
ash, specially noting the horse-chestnut and comparing 
it with the beech. 
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Natural Phenomena. DaUy observation of the 
weather recorded on calendar. 

LesBonB on Animals. 

The animals are generally observed and studied 
under the following heads : — 

1. Recognition and Name. The general appearance 
of the creature as a whole is noted and its name 
given. 

2. Hom^e and Home Life. This is generally observed 
during nature-study walks ; thus the rookery in the 
tall eun-tree, the nest of the house martin under the 
eaves, the sandy field in which the rabbits make their 
warren, the tadpoles in the pool or ditch and the fish 
in their native element will if easily accessible each 
in turn receive the attention of the inquiring young 
observers. The observations and impressions of such 
walks are summed up by the children during con- 
versation lessons, and also expressed in clay, water- 
colour, chalk, and crayon. 

3. Characteristic Movements and Habits. These must 
always be observed directly from the living creature. 
The canaij or dove and the goldfish may be taken 
as types of birds and fishes. 

4. Structure as far as it can be studied by observa- 
tion of the living animal ; this should be closely 
associated with the study of habits. 

5. Adaptaiion to Environment. 

6. Comparison mth Like and Unlike Animals. 

The Goldfish. 

The aim of the lesson was to arouse a sympathetic 
interest in and to foster a love for living creatures, to 
direct and stimulate the children's powers of observa- 
tion and description. 

CUiss I. (Children of six to seven years of age.) 

Apparatus. 

(a) Goldfish in bowl. 

(6) Herring. (As the form of the goldfish could not 
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be clearly seen by aU the children a larger fish seemed to 
be needed for the description of the general shape.) 

(c) Toy boat. 

Preparaiory Work, During the preceding week the 
children had talked with the teacher about water and 
about air ; a little of the former was heated in a test- 
tube over a tiny spirit lamp, and as the children saw 
the tiny bubbles escaping as it neared boiling-point, 
they inferred the presence of air. Little experiments 
such as lighting candles, placing them under inverted 
glass jars of various sizes, and allowing them to bum 
side by side with another, freely exposed to the air, 
were performed during the talk on air. As the children 
found that the length of time the candles burnt 
depended on the size of the jar, they realized that 
something existed in the jar. What could it be ? The 
children decided it must be air. During a walk the fish in 
the river were noticed. The bowl of fish was introduced 
a few weeks before the lesson and the children were asked 
to observe them whenever they had an opportunity of 
doing so. Many of them knew the name ; one child 
called it a ' golden fish ' * because it has some gold like 
the half-sovereigns mother has on Saturday '. 

The fish were fed every day by different children 
in turn, and they often watched the teacher change the 
water. 

Presentation and Association. The bowl of fish was 
placed in front of the children and the result of their 
observations briefly gathered up. 

Home of Fish. 'Hue children were asked if they 
would be happy in the water, and they thought not. 
' Why ? ' Arthur ventured, * Because we cannot 
swim.' The teacher replied, * Yes, but many people 
can swim ; I can, but although I like the water very 
much, I should not like to live in it. ' Other reasons were 
given, such as, * Because it is muddy,* ' Because there 
are no people,' ' Because it is cold.' ' Do you think the 
fish you saw in the river are happy ? ' ' Yes.' ' Why ? ' 
' Because it is their home.' 
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To give a hint as to the special adaptation of the 
fish to the water, the children were asked to breathe. 
' Could you breathe hke that in the water ? ' * No/ 
' What would happen if you could not get your head 
above water ? * ' We should be sufiFocated.' ' Could 
a fish breathe if we took him out of the water ? ' 
' No.* ' What would happen ? ' 'It would die/ 

Habits associated with Striicture. 

1. Movement of Fish. The children have observed 
the fish diving and wheeling round, and hence they 
know how easily and rapidly it moves in the water. 
They were asked why it moves so rapidly. No answer 
was at first forthcoming, so the teacher directed their 
attention to its 

Shape by holding up the herring. Joe at once 
replied that ' it is like a boat *. A toy boat was shown, 
and children noticed the points of likeness and described 
them thus : ' The fish is thickest in the middle,' 
' It goes ofi narrower at the head,' ' The tail is a little 
bit narrower than the head.' The boat too is widest 
in the middle, and narrower at each end ; the front 
(bow) is more pointed than the back (the stem). ' The 
fish is thinner at the bottom than at the top,' ' so is 
the boat.' Different children came out in turn to 
point to the widest and the most pointed parts of the 
boat and the fish, to the rudder of the boat and to the 
corresponding part (the tail) of the fish. ' Do you 
know anything else that is shaped like the fish ? ' 
'A duck' ('because its body is like the fish's body'), 
' a water-rat ' (' because its head is pointed like the fish's 
head '), ' a bird ' (' because its body is like the fish's 
body '). ' Why should the fish and the bird be alike 
in shape ? ' ' Because they both want to go along 
quickly, one through the air, the other through the 
water.' 

Fins. A drawing of the body of the fish without 
the fins was rapidly made, and (fifferent children came 
out to indicate on the herring and on the goldfish the 
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fins which the fish have instead of arms and legs. As 
the pectoral and ventral fins were respectively recog- 
nized, it was decided that as only one of each could 
be seen on one side, only one must be drawn. The 
dorsal or back fin and the anal fins were next added. 

Use of the Fins. The teacher helped the children to 
infer the use of the two pairs of fins in balancing the 
fish by dropping the herring (or a small sprat) into 
a howl of water ; they saw that it turned ' topsy-turvy * 
because the back is the heavier part of the body. 
Katie saw the goldfish ' going backwards a little bit, 
by moving the arm fins iSie this ' (Katie imitated the 
forward stroke). Walter thought that the back fin 
and the other fin just in front of the tail helped the 
fish ' to keep itself straight '. 

All agreed that the tail and the tail fin do most of 
the work. 

Eyes. Their Position and Uses. Jimmy came out 
and turned the rudder of the boat ; ' What do people 
who are m a boat always do before they pull the rudder?' 
' They look to see where they are going.' * How is that 
like the fish ? ' 'He must look before he moves his 
tail.' George came out for the others to compare 
the position of his eyes with that of the eyes of the fish. 
Several were ready to remark, 'Our eyes are in front, 
the fish's eyes are at the sides of his head.' ' Why ? ' 
' Because we don't want to look so many ways at once 
as the fish does ? The teacher now stood by the side 
of Greorge and said, ' George, look at me. George 
turned his head and did so. ' What would the fish 
have done if some one had come along by his side and 
said, " Look at me " ? ' ' He need not turn round 
because his eyes are at the side.' The children turned 
their eyes a little to see if they could see things on 
each side of them, and found without moving their 
heads they could do so with some little difficulty. 
Billy thought the fish wanted to be able to see on each 
side of him, ' because so many people want to catch 
him.' The children thought the eyes of the fish were 
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very large for such a small creature. ' Does the water 
get in the fish's eyes when it is swimming ? ' Annie 
says, * No, because his eyes are so slippery.* 

OiUs. The children Iiad not been able to make up 
their minds as to why the fish so constantly opened 
its mouth. Winnie said, ' It is drinking. Is it 
always thirsty ? ' They were asked to breathe and to 
describe the process. ' Does a fish breathe like you 
do ? ' ' No.' ' Why ? * ' Because they stay such a long 
time under water.' Leslie thought the fish could get 
some dir out of the water. Reference was here made 
to the experiment with the spirit l^^i^P- The move- 
ment of the giU-covers was noticed. The herring was 
shown and the children discovered the little sUt at 
the side of the head. Some children were asked to 
draw the head and put in the slit. Billy thought 
that he had now solved the mystery, for he said, 
' It is like a wheel in it moving round and round.' 

Scales. ' What do you thmk the fish is covered 
with ? ' ' Scales.' ' Why ? ' 'So that the water shall 
slip off.' ' What else has a covering something like 
it ? ' * The baby buds have some things with a lot 
of little cuts, so that the rain shall not spoil them,' 
' the roof, so that the rain shall slip off,' ' the scales 
of a fir-cone.' The arrangement of the scales was 
emphasized ; one child was asked to come and put 
in the scales. As she tinned the free part of the scale 
towards the head, the teacher, holding up a fir-cone, 
asked what would happen if they were really arranged 
like that. ' The water would get into the scales and 
it would not be able to swim.' 

During the next conversation lesson the children 
were expected to ask all the questions ; they are of 
course encouraged to put their queries at any time, 
but it is felt that this exercise is so valuable to teacher 
and pupils, that it is desirable to have a regular 
' question time ' once or twice a week. 

1. ' Does the fish have scales around its eyes ? ' 
The teacher called attention to the thin bony plates 
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around the eyes of the herring, when some one suggested 
that the gills would not be able to open so well to let the 
water out, if the head were covered with scales. Another 
thought they might be intended to * keep the head safe ', 
like the helmets worn by soldiers, firemen, and knights. 
These opinions were accepted as possible solutions and 
the children felt the bones which ' keep their heads safe '. 

2. ' What is that " wheel " inside it for ? ' The 
teacher tried to explain the function of what the child 
called the ' wheel ' or the breathing apparatus, by 
taking the herring, putting some water into its mouth 
and letting it pass out through the gill-openings. They 
were asked how the fish gets its air. Tommy remarked 
that we found out that water has some air in it ; it 
was decided that it must get its air out of the water, 
and that ' the fish keeps opening his mouth so much 
because he wants a lot of air '. 

3. * What 's that thing like a brush inside its head ? ' 
The * thing like a brush * was the fringe on the margin 
of the gill-cover. The teacher tried to explain its use 
by closing the gill-opening of the herring, and trjdng 
to pour some water back. The fringe closed the 
opening so ejBfectually that no water could pass through. 
Laurence thought the brush must stop anything from 
getting into the gills. ' What does this remind you 
of ? ' Close your eyes.* Harry thought that the eye- 
lashes are like the brush, because they protect our 
eyes. 

4. ' Why is the herring dark on the top and light at 
the bottom ? * The children recall the colour of the 
water in the river, the difficulty they often had in 
seeing the fish at all, because they were so nearly the 
same colour as the water. The teacher experimented on 
brown paper by blending the chalk and forming a slaty- 
grey colour which she placed by the side of a patch 
of very light chalk, for the chilcfcen to see which they 
could best distinguish at the back of the room. ' Does 
looking like the water in which it lives help the fish ? ' 
' Yes, because fishermen cannot see him.' * Has he 

PLAISTED 27 
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any other enemies ? ' ' Yes, other fish.' ' Suppose 
we were fishes swimming low down in the water, and 
we wanted to find some smaller fish for our dinner, 
what should we see as we looked up towards the top 
of the water ? * The clouds and the sky.' ' Are 
the clouds and sky generally light or dark ? ' ' light.' 
' Can you see how it helps the fish to be light under- 
neath ? ' * Yes, because to the fish low down in the 
water he looks about the same colour as the sky.' 

6. ' Why do the fish seem ever so big when they get 
over to the other side of the bowl ? ' 

The teacher partially answered this question by 
holding a lead pencil half in and half out of the bowl 
of water ; the children saw at once that the portion 
immersed in water looked larger than the other part, 
and hence inferred that ' water magnifies things '. The 
next day a large convex magnifying glass was procured. 
The cluldren looked through the glass at various 
objects, felt its rounded sudace, and then concluded 
that probably the rounded glass globe with the water 
in it also served as a magnifying glass. 

Formulation. During the next short conversation 
lesson the children summarized the lesson in their 
own words. The teacher selected the following sen- 
tences from the children's summary and printed them 
on the blackboard, after which they were read through 
two or three times. 

The Goldfish. 

The goldfish lives in the water and is boat-shaped. 
It uses its seven finsfor swimming, while its tail guides it. 

The two large eyes are on each side of the head. 

There is a hard covering on its head. 

It breathes by taking water into the mouth, and 
letting it out through its gills. 

Its body is covered with scales. 
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LeBflonB on Plants. 

The course followed for the study of plants is sinular 
to that for animals, viz.: — 

1. Name. 

2. Where Found. 

3. Description. 

4. Adaptation to Surroundings. 

5. Comparison with Other Plants. 

Most teachers will include in their scheme of work 
for the older infants of six to seven years of age some 
observation of the development of bulbs, of the ger- 
mination of seeds, and of the changes through which 
some familiar tree passes in a year. These general 
observations are frequently supplemented by the study 
of common flowering plants, the observation and 
description of which should be so conducted as to 
minister to a fuller appreciation of ' God's great out- 
of-doors '. 

The flowers chosen for first lessons should be regular, 
such as the buttercup, or the wild rose, and should 
show the four parts (calyx, corolla, stamens, and 
pistil), as clearly and typically as possible. 

The ' Lesser Celandine ' was chosen as a first lesson 
for a class of children of about six years of age in the 
writer's school, and was followed a few weeks later 
by lessons on the ' Marsh Marigold ', and on the 
' Buttercup '. As the ' talks ' are usually not more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes in duration, at least three 
were needed for each plant, and after these had been 
given, comparisons were made and a generalization 
obtained. 

1. Thb Lessbb Cblandinb. 
Nature-Study Walk. The lesson was preceded bv 
a visit to some gardens near, on the lawns of which 
grew a sufficient number of celandines for each child 
to have one. The day chosen for the walk was a bright 
sunny day at the end of March. Before starting, the 

n2 
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flower had been shown and named, and the children 
were directed to notice in what kind of a place the 
celandine grew, with regard to soil, moisture, and shade. 
Talk on Return tQ School. During this talk it became 
evident that ' the liieanest flower that blows ' can give 
beautiful thoughts to the young child as well as to the 

[)oet. The teacher asked, ' \^at did the celandines 
ook like as you saw them growing ? * Julie replied, 
' I saw a lot of leaves ; the celandine was in the middle 
and the leaves went aU around it.' Eddie said, ' The 
flowers were scattered all over the grass.' Donald said, 
' They looked like little stars.' Edie thought they 
looked like little lamps all over the grass, but Johnnie, 
who saw a lot of real lamps shining the other night, 
did not agree with her. 

' What was the ^ound like where the celandines 
were growing?' 'Damp.' Ernest said, 'I felt the 
ground and it made my hand damp.' ' Why do they 
want so much dampness ? ' ' Because they want to 
grow,' ' Because they like the damp.' The teacher 
suggested that they are like us — we do not all like the 
same sort of things. Teacher does not always like 
best the flowers tlutt the children do. The celandine 
likes to be in the sun, the violets like the shade. 

' What did the flowers say to you ? ' ' They said 
to me,' said one child, ' " Spring is coming. We shall 
come out next spring." ' The teacher added, ' They 
said that to me too. Some one else tells us " Spring 
is coming " — the thrush. 

* There was once a poet who wrote some beautiful 
verses about the celandine : he said, " Everybody 
loves the pansies, lilies, king-cups, daisies, primroses, 
and violets, but 

' There 's a flower that shall be mine, 
'Tis the little celandine.* 

Some men spend a great deal of time looking aU over 
the heavens to find a star, but I can find beautiful 
stars on the ground." '* What did he mean ? " "Celan- 
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dines." "Ronnie found some,too,so he is like the poet." 
The poet also called them crowns ; when he was little 
like you he did not take much notice of these beautiful 
little crowns of gold, but as he grew older they had 
much to tell him. When he saw them shining so 
brightly before any leaves could be seen on the bushes 
or trees, before the thrush thought of building his 
nest, he said they were 

" Telling tales about the sun * 

When weVe little warmth or none ; " 

because they were like old friends whom he had learnt 
to love very much, and because their brightness made 
him feel so glad, he wrote some verses which we may 
all read and enjoy.* 

The children were asked to try and make up a little 
verse about the celandine. Many attempts were made, 
including the following : — 

* Oh ! Celandine ! dear little Celandine, 

You shine like a star ; 
You open your pretty petals — 
How pretty you are.' — ^Eddib. 

* Dear little celandine, 

In the gardens fair you shine.' 

* Sweet little celandine 

Shuts up in the night ; 
Sweet little celandine 
Opens in the light.* 

' Sweet little celandine 

Wakes in the morning ; 
Sweet little celandine 
Shines all the day.* 

The Flower. As it was not considered advisable to 
allow the children to pull the flower to pieces, a series 
of rapid blackboard drawings were done at the sugges- 
tion of the children to emphasize the arrangement of 
the parts of the flower. 
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1. The Sepals. The number of little leaves was 
discovered to be three, four, or more, their shape 
described as oval, and their colour a light green. The 
teacher gave the name (sepals) and the children com- 
pared them with * tiny little wings ', ' little boats,' 
and with ' leaflets '. The cup-like appearance was 
shown by reference to the flower and by a drawing on 
the blackboard. The children pointed to the ' cup ' in 
their specimens, and the following suggestions as to 
its use were given : * To keep the petals up in case 
they fall out,' 'To hold the bud on.' 'What are 
they like in the bud ? ' ' Closed up ever so tight to 
keep it warm,' ' Like a baby wrapped in a blanket.' 

A round bud with a ' bit of yellow ' was drawn and 
the use summarized thus : — 

(1) To keep the flower warm and safe. 

(2) To keep the petals in their own place. 

2. The Petals. ' What comes above the green 
leaves ? ' ' The petals. ' ' What shape are the petals ? * 
One child answered ' oval ', but was shown that they 
were too long to be oval. Bernard came out and drew 
one, after which the teacher asked where she should 
put them in her drawing. When the petals were put in, 
the flower was held up and the children were told 
that some people give a name to all these petals. 
' A fan,' ' the sun, and finally ' the crown ', were 
suggested. The last answer was accepted, and the 
resemblance to a little crown on the top of the stalk 
was emphasized in the blackboard drawing. ' What 
is this crown f or ? ' ' To make the plant look pretty 
for people,' ' for children,' ' for the bees.* 

3. The Stamens. The children looked inside their 
flowers. The following descriptions were given : * I see 
something like little pins,' 'all thin lines,' 'like little 
needles.' The teacher drew a magnified stamen on the 
blackboard. The stamen was described as ' a long 
knob ', and the filament as ' a little thread '. The 
children felt the stamen and were asked what they 
thought was in it. ' Yellow dust ' and ' something like 
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pepper,' were the answers. The children suggested the 
following names for a stamen : ' dust-basket/ * dust- 
place,' ' dust-box,' ' pepper-box.' They were now asked 
if they would like to know the right name of the ' dust ' 
which they called ' pepper ', and the name ' pollen * 
was given. Another name, ' poUen-box ', was now 
promptly suggested. ' How many poUen-boxes are 
there ? ' ' Ever so many,' ' about fifty.' The children 
were reminded that it is not safe to guess. 

4. The Pistil. * There is something else,' said the 
teacher. The children answered, ' Yes, a lot of dots,' 
' a little green thing/ ' a thing like a little round ball,' 
' like a finy marble,' ' It 's green,' ' There is a lot of 
little bits of knobs,' ' It is a little knob all knobby.' 

' What do the flowers in your garden change into ? ' 
' Seeds.' ' Yes, that is what a flower has to do — 
to make as many seeds as it can.' ' That is something 
more wonderful than you can do. Cecil says, ' The 
big sunflower goes into seeds.' * Yes,' replies the 
teacher, * aJl the flowers do if they can. The seeds 
are the most precious things the flower has got. They 
are its treasures. What is your treasure ? ' The follow- 
ing treasures were named thus : ' My treasure is my 
primrose,' * my doU and carriage,' ' my very best hat,' 
* my white rabbit,' ' my pigeons,' ' my football.' 

' You would not know what to do with a knob like 
the flower's treasure.' The children now moved the 
poUen-boxes out of the way and felt the green knob. 
' It feels prickly,' * There are little tiny specks as big 
as a pin's head.' The teacher added, ' It is generally 
a little bit sticky, but not sticky enough for us to feel. 
Why is the top a bit sticky ? ' 'To hold the flies ' 
— ' the bees.' 'What comes out of the poUen-boxes ? ' 
' Dust.' ' Where wiU it go ? ' * On the flower.' 
' But there is something ready to catch it.' ' That 
is why it is sticky.' 

The teacher put a spot of pollen on the green knob 
and traced its course down. As she was not sure that 
the whole class could see from her small specimen, she 
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drew an enlarged green pistil on the blackboard, and 
traced the course of the pollen with yellow chalk. 
' What do you think the pollen does ? ' * It changes 
those little things into seeds.' ' What sort of seeds ? ' 

The children suggest a name for the pistil. ' A 
sticky knob,' ' a catch knob ' (' because it catches the 
little bits of pollen'), ' a seed-box.' 

The Whole Plant. The roots were seen to consist 
of both hairs or fibres, and thick hard parts, all brown 
in colour. 

The leafstalks grow upwards. They are light green, 
shiny, and have a little groove running aU the way 
down. The blade of the leaf is dark green on the top 
surface, light green beneath. The veins begin where 
the blade joins the stalk, and spread out like long 
fingers. Many of the stalks branch, and just where 
another leaf-stalk grows out very often a small oval 
body like a bud may be seen growing. 

Observation Lessons on Common Things. 

How they lead the Child into the Oreat World. Our 
language lessons must deal with all the elements that 
surround the life of the child ; in the modem craze for 
' Nature Study ' there is a danger of one-sidedness, 
a danger that the other common and equally interesting 
things in the environment may be overlooked. Through 
the observation and discussion of the schoolroom, the 
houses near, their furniture, the books and other 
school materials, the shops in the neighbourhood, the 
postman, the policeman, and the railway train, we 
have the opportunity of touching life at many points, 
and radiating in many directions. 

We begin for instance with an observation lesson 
on water ; we go on to see how man has learnt to use 
the force in the moving stream to convey his goods 
from place to place, or to turn his mill ; or we look 
at the moving lid of the boiling kettle and learn some- 
thing of the giant who is ' strong but very old ' ; we 
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visit the grocer's shop, discuss his wares, and ore taken 
in imagination to the lands where the tea plant, the 
sugar cane, or the raisins grow ; we talk about the 
postman and the letters he brings from ' over the sea ' ; 
and so, by means of occasional voyages in ' those 
fire-fed dragons, ribbed with steel ', we satisfy the 
craving that sets in towards the end of the infants' 
school period for a story that is ' really true ', we appeal 
to that innate love of adventure that is dormant in 
the childish dwellers of this island home of ours, we 
open up vistas of future boyish delights in the reading 
of books of adventure, and thus prepare the way for 
more definite study in later years. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF 
LESSONS 

It is undoubtedly essential for the young teacher 
and the novice, aye, and also for the best-informed 
and most experienced teacher, to have some kind of 
prepared plan of the lessons it is intended to present 
to the pupils. But the important point to remember 
is, that whatever plan be adopted the teacher must 
keep in intimate touch with the mind of the child, 
must remember that he is the centre, and that unless 
his mind is allowed to work naturally, no carefully 
prepared plans wiU help us in educating him. This 
does not mean that the teacher need go off at a tangent 
and desert the subject in hand at the suggestion of 
the child, 

If the subject has been wisely selected no difficulty 
will, as a rule, be found in adapting it to him and 
also in preserving the sequence of the lesson. Many 
of us have received help and guidance from the theories 
of Herbart and his disciples, concerning the preparation 
and presentation of the subject-matter to the child. 

In the hands of the worthy teacher, who is anxious 
to know ' the ' w^ay of making notes and giving lessons, 
who wonders somewhat impatiently when the last 
word wiU be said on education, that she may be 
allowed to crystallize her methods, and have done 
with the ferment of ideas that tend to trouble her 
would-be peaceful mind, they wiU probably tend to 
formalize unduly and perhaps to sterilize the work. 

To some teachers, on the other hand, the theoretic«d 
or psychological aspect is likely to make so strong an 
appeal as to lead them to cast all lessons into this 
mould, and to hope that good results may follow the 
mere use of the method. 
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Doubtless there are dangers attending the use of the 
' formal steps ', as of any other method ; the teacher 
inclined to trust too blindly to theory is as liable to 
be led astray as the one who is anxious to have all the 
thinking done for her and to settle into a comfortable 
groove ; but can we as teachers ever hope to do 
uplifting and really educative work unless we keep 
in touch with the practical and the theoretical side of 
our work, with the mothers and the homes of the 
children on the one hand, and with modem progress 
on the other, unless we vitalize our methods by study, 
thought, and experiment ? 

Although the Five-Step Method of Herbart is likely 
to prove a bad master if we use it blindly and over- 
trustfully, there is no reason why we should not make 
it minister to our ends, and apply it in our own way, 
when we feel that it really helps us. Our chief aim is 
to keep the children keen and alert, therefore we must 
not begin by pouring in information unless we are 
assured that, to some extent at least, the children feel 
a natural curiosity with regard to the matter. 

1. Lesson on Plant Life. 

With due regard to the nature and interests of the 
child, how shaU we proceed, say, in giving a lesson on 
the flower and fruit of the plant commoifly called the 
nasturtium ? 

Step I, Each child is provided with a bright flower 
and all are invited to say anything that stnkes them 
about it, to ask the teacher anything they wish to know 
about it. ^ 

If necessary their curiosity may be stimulated by 
some such questions as the following : * Why has the 
flower a long horn ? ' ' What is the use of these hairs 
we see on the petals ? ' ' Why have the petals different 
shapes ? ' ' What do these lines mean ? ' 

These questions must be very briefly put, and the 

> This might be called a general presentation, while Step II might 
be described as a presentation in detail 
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teacher, while endeavouring to excite interest and 
curiosity, wiU refrain from giving solutions until a later 
stage. 

The lesson might be referred to as the nasturtium 
flower*s fairy story. 

Step II. Each child in turn is encouraged to join 
in making a detailed description of the flower, dealing 
(1) with the following points in order : (a) Calyx or 
cup, (6) Crown or coroUa, (c) Stamens or dust-boxes, 
(d) Pistil or sticky-tip. (2) The relation between the 
bee and the flower. 

During this part of the lesson the teacher helps the 
children to solve the puzzles given in Step I by suggest- 
ing little experiments, such as the tasting the inside 
of the horn, and so discovering the honey-bag or 
nectary, pouring a few drops of water on the hairs, 
and noting the result, resting the tip of finger or 
some small object on the petal which forms a landing- 
stage for the bees, touching dust-boxes with finger, 
feeling the sticky-tip, shaking a bit of the dust from 
the ' dust-boxes on the * sticky-tip ', thus leading the 
children to discover facts for themselves by means of 
experiment. 

Telling the child facts which he can be taught to 
find out for himself is to rob him of the joy of discovery, 
and to miss an opportunity of showing him his own 
power. 

The teacher's function is to guide, to stimulate, and 
to supplement the effort of the child. 

When in subsequent lessons the flower has been 
described and the development of fruit from flower 
traced, the flower and fruit should be studied in con- 
nexion with the whole plant, and with the surrounding 
life. 

The visits of the bee wiU now be noted, after which 
the function of the ' guiding Unes ', the honey-bag, and 
the bright colour, will never be forgotten. 

Step III. If the child's mind is to retain the ideas 
gained, not only must such ideas be intimately con- 
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nected with his previous knowledge, but they must be 
related to as many other ideas as possible. 

The flower should now be compared with any other 
flower that the children have studied. 

Any type flower might be selected for comparison, 
such as the buttercup, and the shape of the whole 
flower, the position of the flower on the stem, the shape 
of OAlyx, of petals, the position of nectary, &;c., might 
be compared. 

By such means we shall have a gradual growth of 
ideas from the vague sense-impressions to more and 
more definite knowledge. 

Step IV. The lesson might now be very briefly 
reviewed by asking the children to state what they 
remember of the various points in the order in which 
they were taken. The sentences emphasizing the most 
Important points might then be written or printed 
on the blackboard, and read by the children. 

The children will enjoy singing the following to the 
tune of ' Hi diddle-diddle ' ; it wul serve to fix in their 
minds the beauty and function of the ' horn ' 

' If you had a horn as red as a rose 
And full to the brim with honey. 
And a bee came along and asked you for some, 
Now tell would you give her any ? ' 

Reply : — 

' If I had a horn as red as a rose 

And full to the brim with honey. 
And a bee came along I'd invite her in, 
And give her all she could carry.' 

Step V. During an occupation lesson the children 
will be required to draw the flower on their boards with 
chalk, to paint it, to cut it out in paper or to model it 
in clay. 

It is obvious that several lessons will be required for 
the above ; perhaps Steps I and II can be fimshed in 
one lesson ; Step III might occupy another, while each 
of the Steps I, II, and III might be followed by a 
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blackboard reading lesson as in Step IV ; or as an 
alternative each of the steps might be applied to a 
part of the subject. 

2. Lesson on a Poem. 

If we wish to teach the children a simple poem, 
how shall we present it to them ? 

A class that has been noting the positions of the sun 
at different times of the day has just returned to their 
classroom after playground observation of their own 
shadows. 

Step I. While in the playground they have had 
much fim in walking on teachers long shadow, in look- 
at each other's and seeing their varying length. 

Step II, The children are told of a man who when a 
small child looked at his shadow just as they have been 
doing, and asked if they would like to know what he 
says about it. 1. Stevenson's poem, ' I have a little 
shadow,' is read as perfectly as the teacher knows 
how, care being taken to preserve jealously every 
beauty, to bring out the humour of such lines as — 

* And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my 

bed.' 

* For he sometimes shoots up taller like an indiarubber 

baU, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there 's none of 

him at all ', 
and to make its presentation as great a treat as possible 
to the children. 

2. The children express themselves generally as to 
their appreciation of the verses, and ask the teacher 
any questions they like. 

3. The poem is again read. 

4. A verse at a time is given, and individual children 
will then be ready to repeat Ihies from memory. 

Step III. The children may make a comparison 
of their own impressions with those of the poet. 

Step IV. The children may tell in their own words 
a story of the poem. 
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The interest will be keener if they go back to the 
story of its origin — to the little boy who, when a man 
thought and wrote this poem. 

Step F. The children illustrate freely with pencil 
or chalk any verses of the poem. 

3. Stoby Lesson. 

To help the children to see their indebtedness to 
a great power, to harmonize the work in school with 
the time of year, and the work in the fields, and to 
prepare children to participate in the feelings of their 
parents, and to join in the hymns of praise at the 
Harvest Thanksgiving, such a story as ' The Ears of 
Com *, by Grimm, might be told. 

The cmldren have watched the germination of some 
ears of wheat, and made an excursion to a field of ripe 
com. 

Step I. Reference is made to any of the above 
experiences which bear on the story. 

Step II. Grimm's story of * The Ears of Com * is 
given to the children. 

Step III. The wastefulness of the woman who 
gathered the ears of com and threw them on the 
ground is compared with the throwing of bread about 
the playground, in the street, or in the home. 

Step fV. An attempt to invoke feelings of thank- 
fulness for blessings received is formulated by the 
singing of a hymn of thanksgiving, and the learning 
of such a verse as — 

' We thank Thee then, Father, 
For all things bright and good. 
The seed-time and the harvest. 
Our life, our health, our food.' 

Step V. The story may be acted by the children 
and freely illustrated by them with crayons or any 
other suitable material. 

Steps I to V correspond, somewhat loosely, to the 
preparation, presentation, association, formulation, and 
application of the Herbartians. 
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Step I. Preparation. It is seldom advisable to 
plunge into a new lesson without any preparatory 
step. A child's mind needs to be prepared. Unless 
we make an appeal to kindred ideas closely welded to 
his childish interests, and so call into consciousness the 
ideas that he already possesses, his attention will 
wander and his tendency will be to find the work 
distasteful instead of attractive. We may arouse his 
curiosity by hints of some phase of the subject that 
we know will tend to attract him ; by such^means his 
active mind will readily seize on the points presented 
to it ; and he will feel the need for the teacher's help 
and suggestion. 

In the case of a poetry lesson the first essential is 
to invoke the mood, and to help the children to travel 
in imagination to the scene described, so that the 
' pictures ' may be called up with as much sharpness 
and definiteness as possible. 

Aim, Not many years ago there seemed to be a fixed 
idea in some quarters that it was unprofessional to 
begin a lesson without a preamble generally known 
as the introduction. The object of this was to lead 
the children to find out the subject of the lesson, 
but in practice it often became a kind of guessing 
game during which many topics were introduced 
not having the remotest relation to the subject in 
hand. 

It is now recognized that this is a waste of time, 
because it tends to dissipation rather than to con- 
centration of thought. At the beginning of a lesson 
the teacher should, as a rule, take the children into her 
confidence and tell them in clear and definite language 
what she hopes to do during the lesson. 

This principle was recognized by Ruskin when giving 
his lecture on ' Sesame and Lilies ', when he said, 
' I have heard it said, by men practised in public 
address, that hearers are never so much fatigued as 
by the endeavour to follow a speaker who gives them 
no clue to his purpose, — I will take the sUght ma^sk 
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ofiE at once, and tell you plainly that I want to speak 
to you about the treasures hidden in books.' 

By stating her aim in such a manner as to attract 
the attention and rouse the curiosity of children, the 
skilful teacher will manage to recsJl their scattered 
thoughts and to focus them on the subject in hand. 

Presentation. This is the placing before the children- 
the new matter of the lesson, and the method employed 
will vary according to the nature of the subject. 

If a story lesson is being taken several courses may 
be followed : — 

1. The teacher may give the whole or the portion 
selected in a continuous narrative form, after which 
the children are encouraged to express their ideas, to say 
which characters they like, which they disUke, and why. 

2- A combination of the narrative and development 
methods may be employed. 

3. The narrative and development methods may be 
varied by a suggestive use of blackboard drawings, 
and other necessary illustrations. 

1. In a nature lesson this step will consist largely 
of tfie children's observations, in which they will be 
guided and stimulated by the teacher, or 

2. The ideas may be gained by means of a careful 
observation of the flower or other object, followed by 
a modeUing or drawing lesson during which the children 
are led to closer and more accurate observation, and 
hence more exact ideas. 

Thus the form which the presentation may take 
will vary with the subject, the personal methods of the 
teacher, the age of the children or their stage of progress. 

Whatever form the presentation of new knowledge 
may take, the teacher will aim through;. suggestion, 
encouragement, and a judicious appeal to the instinct 
of curiosity to develop and stimulate mental hunger. 
Undesired information for which the children are not 
ready should never be suppUed or the result will be 
mental indigestion. The aim must be to awaken the 
mind, and so to arouse curiosity that feelers are sent 
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out in every direction to lay hold of the knowledge 
for which the mind craves and which it is ready to 
assimilate. 

Association. The new ideas gained in the Presenta- 
tion may be compared with the children's previous 
knowledge, and thus the new and the old will be welded 
together and a valuable exercise in vivid picturing, 
clear thinking, and accurate expression will be provided. 

Before the child can compare two objects, or stories, 
or poems, he must have a definite impression of each, 
and in the early attempts the teacher will have to 
inspire, encourage, and suggest in various ways. 
Patience and skill will be rewarded, arid children will 
enter into this comparison with zest and interest as 
their power to notice likenesses and differences is 
gradually increased. 

The result will be a deeper and fuller insight into 
details than could be obtained in any other way, 
because the ideas have to be re-combined and repro- 
duced, and this exercise should tend to develop clearer 
ideas and wider outlook. 

Again, during this stage the children will be taken 
a step further in the direction of seeing things in true 
proportion, and in distinguishing between essential 
and accidental qualities ; through constant recall of 
their knowledge and experience, and frequent com- 
parisons, they will pass by natural stages from the 
particular to the general, and so begin to form an 
orderly and well-arranged stock of ideas. 

Our power of profiting from social intercourse, from 
reading, from looking at a fine picture, from hearing 
a good play or a beautiful song, depends entirely on 
our previous cultivations, or we might say on the extent 
to which we have the power of bringing our previous 
knowledge clearly to bear on the matter in hand. 

Presentation and Association are often intermingled, 
i.e. as soon as an observation has been made or an 
idea grasped, it may at once be compared with another. 

Formtdaiion. This is the summary of the main 

o2 
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facts or ideas gained during the lesson. Although 
unlimited opportunities should be given for the oral 
reproduction of lessons, because such expression of ideas 
is not only a great pleasure to the children, but it 
undoubtedly assists clear grasp, it is not always advis- 
able to insist on generalizations, because they are sure 
to be formed without sufficient data ; and also if 
we wish to retain the versatility and freshness that 
is one of childhood's chief charms, we must not over- 
systematize the work. Young children gather and 
formulate their ideas slowly and gradually, and we 
must not disturb the young roots by digging them up 
and examining them before they have had time to take 
root and grow. 

It is essential that as a rule any attempt to generalize 
should be mainly the work of the children and not 
merely an addition supplied by the teacher. If an idea 
has budded and developed, she may often help it to 
burst into flower by suggesting a little verse, thus : 
a class had developed the story of Thumbelina, and 
specially noted the several instances of kindness that 
occurred at various parts of the story, e.g. the fishes 
were actuated by that motive in nibbling round the 
stalk of the lily leaf and setting her free from the toad, 
the butterfly helped and cheered her, the kind old mouse 
invited her to her warm nest where she stayed all the 
winter. 

Thumbelina kindly nursed the swallow and helped 
him to go to the sunny South, and later he repaid her 
for this by taking her with him and enabling her to 
be happy for the rest of her life. During the week 
that the children were developing and working on this 
story, they were much impressed by the kindness of 
some French lady visitors who brought them each 
a fascinating little cake. 

Hence they greeted with shining eyes and evident 
appreciation the suggested verse — 

* The world is happy, the world is wide. 
Kind hearts are beating on every side.' 
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Application. As in these days we are all agreed 
that every ' impression ' should be followed by ' expres- 
sion ', that we must make provision for the exercise 
of the motor energies of the child, and so allow him 
to realize his ideas by actmg them out in some simple 
and concrete form, we shaU not be inclined to omit 
this ' step ' from the training of young children. 

We shall encourage him to apply his power of 
reading by giving him from time to time a few minutes 
during which he may read what he pleases, and by 
allowing him to take home books, from which he can 
read to his mother and father, his sisters and brothers. 

He will apply his early knowledge of number by 
measuring and making paper models for a doll's house, 
in finding his place in Ms book, and in solving various 
little practical problems. 

The story can be retold to his class and again to his 
mother in the home ; he can act it, illustrate it by 
means of clay-modelling, paper-cutting, brush-drawing, 
or outline-drawing. 

The moral influences that have surrounded him in the 
school life, the ethical ideas that have entered his 
mind, the kindly emotions that he has felt through 
various channels such as personal influence, literature, 
music, and art, may pass into action and be repeated 
so frequently as to become habitual by letting the 
child perform kind actions, such as helping the poorer 
and weaker members of his class, feeding the school 
pets, bringing food for birds in cold weather, &c. 

The chud's power to use his hands in making little 
toys may help us in the cultivation of amiable and 
generous feelings if we allow him to make presents 
and so accustom him to think of others, and to consider 
and respect their feelings and wishes. 
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CORRELATION OF LESSONS 

The necessity for the inter-relation of school work 
has been fully recognized of late years, but this principle 
seems to have suffered from unwise and indiscriminate 
connexion of subjects for the mere sake of doing so. 

The young teacher who ' correlates ' her lessons by 
fixing on a story as her centre, singing a song about 
some object accidentally mentioned in it, conducting 
a conversation lesson on another object referred to in 
the song, and an expression lesson bearing on the 
conversation, has obviously wandered so far from her 
central idea, if she ever had one, as to have lost all 
grip of it, and is, moreover, developing looseness and 
irrelevancy, instead of unity of thought. 

Perhaps few people are likely to wander so far 
towards the circumference of the circle as the above 
implies, but many instances of superficial attempts at 
correlation by means of establishing accidental and 
adventitious connexions could be cited. 

' The eflEect of this is to weaken the power of sys- 
tematic thinking which deals with essential relations, 
and substitute for it a chaotic memory that ties 
together things through false and seeming relations, not 
of the things and events, but of the words that denote 
them.'i 

Opinions vary as to which subject of the infants' 
school time-table should take the central place. 

The Herbartians usually make the literature the 
' core ' subject, and centre around the story or poem 
the reading, number, writing, nature, and expression 

» New York Syllabua. 
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lessons. Li this case the nature lessons taken will 
depend on the scenes described and the interests 
aroused in the story or poem ; hence it will be difficult 
to arrange a sequence order of studies. This plan 
usually works satisfactorily with young children, 
because following a definite course of nature study 
is less essential for them than the development of 
general interest, and the widening of their ideas in all 
directions ; care is, however, needed to emphasize 
essential points, and to preserve a unity throughout 
a group of studies. 

The following short scheme of work shows how the 
lessons of the infants may be grouped around the story 
as centre. 



Hai^sel and Gbethbl (Grimm). 

Central Idea. ' God helps those who help them- 
selves.' 

Analysis of Story. 1. Hansel and Grethel left in the 
wood. 2. How they found their way back. 3. Their 
second journey. 4. The Gingerbread House. 5. The 
return home. 

Outdoor Work. 1. The children go into the play- 
ground each day to notice the sun ; their attention 
is particularly directed to its position at diflEerent times 
of day, and to the beauties of sunrise and sunset. 
2. An excursion is made to a wood or park near. 

The experiences of the children in the story, who 
left home in the early morning and spent the night in 
the wood, add a human and somewhat romantic 
interest to the observations and talk about sunrise 
and sunset, and to a walk in a wood. 

Nature Talks. 1. Trees (noted during the walk). 

2. Berries and Nuts. These are gathered by the 
children during their excursion. (The food of Hansel 
and Grethel while lost in the wood.) 

Connexion with Everyday Life. The utilitarian con- 
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nexion of the trees in the wood with the child's everyday- 
life is suggested by tracing the source of the wood used 
to build houses and schools, to make tables, desks, &c., 
to the trees they have seen growing. 

Reading. The children will read the story with 
much enjoyment after they have become familiar with 
it from the lips of the teacher. 

Handwork, 1. Drawwgr (Free-arm). An axe. (Con- 
nected with the work of the wood-cutter.) 

2. Clay Moddling. The Gingerbread House. The 
witch's pot. (A tiny model may be copied.) 

3. Illustrative Drawing. Any scenes from the story .^ 
Oame. Paper-chase. (Imitation of Hansel dropping 

pebbles and crumbs of bread.) 

The nature study as a centre has its advocates 
also ; there is much to be said for this, but if all the 
other work is grouped around a nature centre, there is 
a danger of regarding literature merely as the hand- 
maid of the latter subject, and of neglecting its just 
claims to consideration for the sake of its own merits. 

The following group of lessons, around the sun- 
flower as centre, seemed to form a harmonious whole 
in which the literary side was not neglected. 

1. Daily observations in playgrouJid as to the clouds, 
the position of the sun, at 9 a.m., noon, and 4 p.m. 

2. Talk about The Sun, and some of its work, e.g. 
warming the earth, helping plants to grow, and 
drawing up tiny drops of water to make the rain- 
clouds. 

Its apparent daily journey. 

3. The Sunflower (one of the flowers by which it is 
beloved). 

The idea of the rotatory movement of the sunflower 
was formulated by the following couplet : — 

' The sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he rose.* 

^ See Fig. 28, No. 3, for child's illustration of ' Hansel and Grethel 
walking in the wood *. 
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4. Myth. Clytie. This beautiful old myth, sim- 
plified and adapted, makes a strong appeal to the 
poetic side of the child's nature. 

5. Poetry for recitation. ' The Sun's Travels,' by 
R. L, Stevenson. 

6. Sorig. ' The Sun.' 

This is an appropriate sequel to the tracing of the 
sun's- apparent path in the heavens. 

* Over there the sun gets up 
And marches all the day, 
At noon he stands above my head, 
At night he goes away.' 

7. Game. ' The Sunbeams.' 

Various activities may also form the centre around 
which the lessons may be grouped. 

The children love to watch mother and father or 
any workmen at work, and as they invariably imitate 
any movements that they see, this imitation is a 
natural starting-point from which we can radiate and 
touch life at many points. 

This has already been discussed in Pai*t I. 
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EXAMPLE OF A SERIES OP FOUR NATURE-STUDY 



Naiwre Lesion 


Excursion or 
Observation Work 


Story 


Song or Game 


Bbbd Babies 


Germination of 
seeds. 

Excursion to 
gather seeds. 


'Treasure 
Boxes.' 


Song, * Sweet 
and Low,' and 
other luDabies, 
such as 'Hush- 
een'. 


Thb Wind 


Daily observa- 
tion of direction 
of wind. 


*The Four 
Winds' (Hia- 
watha). 


S<mg. 'Windy 
Nights' (R. L. 
Stevenson). 


How Sbbds abb 

SOATTBBED 


Excursion to 
the Park where 
children picked 
up chestnut 
burrs, sycamore 
and dandelion 
seeds. 


* How W. Wind 
helped Dande- 
lion' {In the 
Child's World), 

Story of 
Hermes. 


Song. 'I saw 
you toss the 
kites on high' 
(R.L.Stevenson). 

•The Wind,' 
by Kate T. Sizes 
(Curwen & Sons). 


Lbavbs 


Children gather 
poplar, syca- 
more, and other 
autumn leaves, 
and bring to 
school to study. 


*The Anxious 
Leaf.' 


Game, * Come, 
UtUe kMkves.' 
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LESSONS AS CENTRE FOR THE OTHER WORK 



Picture Lesson 


Free lUuHra- 
tion 


Clay 
ModeUing 


Brush 
Drawing 


Fre^axm 
Drawing 


'Madame le 
Brun and her 
Daughter.* (To 
compare love 
of mother for 
her child.) 


Children 
draw any seed 
cradles they 
can remem- 
ber. 


Apple, pear, 
plum, &c. 

Horse-chest- 
nut burr. 


Hips, Cape 
Gooseberries. 


Parachute 
for compari^ 
son. 


*The Wind- 
mill* (by Ruys- 
dael). 

* Fishing- 
boats* (by 
Ravanne). 


Mother's 
washing- 
day. 


Paper- 
cutting and 
construction 
work. 

A weather- 
vane. 


Sailing- 
boats on Port 
Meadow. 


Windmill 
from toy 
model. 

Sailing-boat 
(toy). 






Pod of pea, 
poppyhead. 


Sycamore 
ae&d. 

Pod of 
vetch. 


Anchor (cf. 
with the 
hooks of 
seeds). 


Pictures of 
trees with and 
without leaves 
for comparison, 
e.g. 'Spring' 
(byCorot)and 
any winter 
landscape with 
trees. 


A winter 
scene. 

A tree in 
summer and 
a tree in 
winter. 


Poplar, oak, 
or other 
leaves. 


Virginian 
creeper, 
blackberry, 
or beech leaf. 


Any large 
leaf. 
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As Welton says in speaking of the ' Natural Correla- 
tion of Knowledge ', ' If the school work is to correspond 
with real life, it must not set up rigid walls of demarca- 
tion between the various lines of mental and physical 
activity, but must encourage the learning process to 
draw together all pertinent material and to find scope 
in as many ways as possible.' By skilfully welding the 
work into an organic whole, the children will enter more 
deeply and fully into the characters of the story in 
which they are usually much interested ; the labour 
of learning to read will be lessened when the reading 
lesson is not an end in itself, but another means of access 
to the story they found so absorbing when told by the 
teacher ; the interest in natural objects, always great, 
will be still greater through human associations likely 
to appeal to the child mind ; the prosaic objects of 
everyday life will be tinged with a new interest ; 
while the eager and active desire of the child will be 
the beacon light, which will lead and direct us to the 
enrichment of his mind, and the continued widening 
of his ever-increasing ' circle of thought *. 

The accidental and centrifugal tendency in correla- 
tion, which with its emphasis on trivial and unessential 
points can only result in bird-wittedness, may be 
counteracted by having a definite central idea, i.e. by 
correlating from within our circle of studies instead of 
from the circumference. 

By means of an underlying central idea, consistently 
followed, the whole group of studies will be unified 
and animated by a common spirit. 

It matters little what our ' centre * may be, a story, 
a nature lesson, a picture, an occupation, or an idea, 
provided always that our point of departure is within 
the child's sphere of interest, for he is, and must always 
remain, our real centre. 

In an attempt to correlate from an underlying central 
thought which is usually ethical, an effective method 
of presenting the idea under different aspects has been 
tried by choosing story, picture, poem, &c., which may 
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be quite different in subject-matter, but alike in the 
main message they wish to convey. 

May we not by this means do something in the way 
of helping the child to form a high standard of right 
conduct ? 

For instance, we want our young pupils to admire 
and appreciate the quiet and conscientious fulfilment 
of duty, therefore — 

1. We tell thism the story of ' Gold Mary and Pitch 
Mary ', in which vanity and idleness are punished, 
and industry rewarded. 

2. Through a picture talk on Landseer's ' Shoeing 
the Bay Mare ', we lead them to admire the gentleness 
and skill of the blacksmith, and the beauty of work 
whatever it may be. 

3. We read Longfellow's poem on the ' Village 
Blacksmith '. 

4. We play Handel's ' Harmonious Blacksmith ', 
and lead them to infer that Handel admired the black- 
smith. 

5. If the children are ready for a simple formulation, 
we may give an easy verse of poetry or such words as 
the foUowing : ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,' or better still we lead the child 
to suggest a verse. During the week that the above 
stories and talks were taken, the following verse from 
a song was suggested as a formulation by a child of 
six years : — 

' Build your cells well as the hive bees do. 
Everything perfect and true, true, true ! 

When you are working 

Be sure there 's no shirking. 
Build your cells well as the hive bees do.' 

The simple motto may be printed, perhaps illustrated, 
and hung in a part of the room where it will often meet 
the eyes of the children. 

Throughout the whole there is no direct moralizing, 
the cumulative effect of story, song, poem, and simple 
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motto do their unconscious work on the heart and 
soul of the young child. 

Let us drskw into play the imitative powers, the 
intellect, the feelings, the will and the motor impulses, 
to aid us in estabUshing the ideas so firmly that they 
become a part of the very nature of the child, and that 
his moral growth may go on slowly but surely as his 
sympathies are turned towards the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. 

A scheme for a year may follow the plan of that 
suggested for the children under five, or the same 
scheme can readily be adapted for children from five 
to seven years of age. 

It is advisable to let the subjects of the pictures and 
stories selected harmonize with the time of year, and 
also with any special festivals or celebrations which 
occur in the district, for by so doing we open the child's 
eyes to the meaning of what he sees around him, we 
enlist the home sympathies, and thus enable our school 
work to react more powerfully on the home. Love of 
country may be fostered by celebrating the days of 
the patron saints St. George, St. Patrick, St. Andrew, 
and St. David. 

In the term from September to Christmas, the in- 
gathering of the Harvest is universally celebrated by 
thanksgiving services in the churches, and the school 
should not lose the opportunity of leading the child to 
join in the general expression of thankfulness. There is 
no doubt a tendency on the part of most people to lavish 
gifts on the child, and to neglect the possibilities in the 
way of developing his heart, by a judicious training in 
giving. At two periods in the accompanying scheme 
a special attempt is made to teach the child to consider 
the needs of others, and to express his gratitude for 
blessings received by gifts which have cost him some 
personal sacrifice or effort ; (1) at Christmas, and 
(2) during Hospital Week, when small offerings of 
money, toys, or flowers, are brought and dispatched 
to a neighbouring hospital. 
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The following is a suggested scheme for a year's 
work with children of six to seven years of age. 

In some cases one central idea may be followed for 
two or three weeks ; in others one week will suffice. 

More poetry than can be learnt by heart may be read 
to the children by the teacher. If it can be managed 
through the use of sheets or books,^ it is a good plan to 
allow the children some choice as to which poems they 
commit to memory. The exercise of such choice will 
tend to increase their love of poetry, and to show the 
teacher the various preferences of the different members 
of her class. 

Appropriate songs, some of which are too difficult 
for such young children to attempt to sing, may be 
sung to them by the teacher. 

' Many simple oolleotions of poems for young children are published, 
e,g. Poems for Junior Schools^ edited by Lettice Thomson; A Book of 
Verse for Boys and Oirls (Clarendon Press). These will be found useful 
for class use when the children can lead. 
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FIRST TERM (August or September to Christmas) 



Svbjeet and Motto 


Stories, Poems, Songs, djc. 


1. HoUdays. 
* Sounds among the vales and hills, 
In the woods and by the rills. 
Of the breeze and of the bird. 
By the gentle summer stirred ; 
All these sounds^ beneath, above, 
Have one burden, "God is love." ' 
or, * But it can't be always play; 
Not to work throughout the day 
Would be wasting time away.' 


Stories of hoUday experiences : 

(1) Children's; 

(2) Teachers'. 

Song. *The Hive Bees.' (Nature Songs, 
Hoare and Lewis. Curwen and Sons.) 


8. Motlier and Home. 

* Be kind to thy mother. 
For when thou wert young 
Who loved thee so f ondlv as she ? ' 
Of, * A mother is a mother still. 
The holiest thing alive.' 


Story. 'The Wolf and the Seven Little 
Kids * (Grimm). (Showing Mother-love. ^ 
Poem. 

'Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky. 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together. 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of trees in the siinny weather. 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn. 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover. 
But only one mother the whole world over. 


3. The Home Baby. 
* Where did you come from, baby 

dear ?' 
*God thought of you, and so I am 

here.' (G. Macdonald.) 


Story. * The Little Hiawatha. * 
Song. * Sweet and Low. ' (Lullaby. ) 
Poem for recitation. 'What does little 
birdie say ? ' 


4. CleanlineM. 
* Cleanliness is next to godliness.' 


Story. 'Tom, the Water Baby.' (Adapted 
from Kingsley.) 


5. The Baker. 

• If I were a tailor, I'd make it my 

boast 
The best of all taUors to be ; 
If I were a tinker, no tinker on earth 
Should mend an old kettle like me.' 


' Gold Mary and Pitch Mary ' (Grimm). 


6. Cornfields. (Preparation 
for Thanksgiving.) 
'Waste not, want not.' 

The Harvest. 
* Still let the ripened com adorn 
The hills our fathers trod, 
Still let us for the golden grain 
Yield up our thanla to God.' 


' The Ears of Corn ' (Grimm). ' 

Verse. * Bright robes of gold the fields 

adorn,' &c. 
Original stories about the growth of the 

com, the farmer, the harvest, &c. 
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FIRST TERM (August or September to Christmas) 



Nature or Conversation 
Lessons 


Picture 


Handuxyrk 


Short talks on any ob- 
jects brought. 


Pictures of children 
playing at the seaside 
and in the fields. 


In connexion with talks, 
including: — 

1. 
Free illustration of holi- 
day experiences. 

2. 

Free-arm drawing of any 
simple toy. 


1. 

A goat or a young kid. 

2. 
' How Mother Nature 
takes care of the 
seeds.' 


* Madame le Brun. * 
(Showing Mother- and 
Child-love). 


Brush Drawing, Seeds, 

e.g. maple. 
Clay ModeUing. Chestnut 

burrs and acorns. 
Free illustration of story. 


Germination of various 
seeds. (Analogy be- 
tween baby and seed.) 


'Baby Stuart.' 


Drawing, Objects con- 
nected with baby, e.g. 
basket for baby's clothes, 
his toys, his bonnet, his 
boots or his gloves. 


Observation Lesson. 
Soap, water, basin, &c. 


1. Illustration of story. 

2. * Baby's Bath.' 


Free illustration of stor^. 

Modelling or Paper-euUtng. 

A cake of soap, a basin. 


Conversation Lesson, 

The baker. 
Nature Talk. The apple 

and the apple-tree. 


A bakery. 


Free-arm Dravnng, Baker's 
peel. 

Building, An oven. 

Other handwork in con- 
nexion with language 
lessons. 


Wheat, barley. 
Various kinds of com. 


* The Gleaners.* 

*The Angelus.' 
*The Harvest Home.' 


Drawing and Painting, 
Wheat, barley, &c. 

Free illustration of harvest 
scenes. 
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FIRST TERM (August or September to Christmas) 



Subject and Motto 



Stories, Poems, Songs, &c. 



7. Miudo and Praia*. 

* Let eyerything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.' 



Stories, 

' The ICinstrers Song.' (Mother Stories, 
by Bl Lindsay.) 

or, Richard I and his Minstrel.' 

or, * Story of Orpheus.* 
Poem, * Singing ' (R. L. S. )• 
Song. * The Bells.' 



8. FreiH^tton fox Winter. 
* Doubt not, 80 long as earth has 

bread. 
Thou first and foremost shalt be 

fed.' 



Story. 'How Mother Nature Feeds the 

Birds.' 
Poem, 'Child and Mother.' 



9. Autumn. 



Story, 'King Midas.' (Compare with 

autumn's 'fiery finger' on the leayes.) 
Song, 'Autumn Days.' 



10. Tlie Farmer's Work. 

' The sower went forth sowing : 
The seed in patience slept 
Through weeks of faith and 

patience, 
TiU out the green blade crept.' 



Story, 'The Sower.' 

Song, 'The Farmer's Song.' (Hadow's 

Songs of the British Islands. Curwen and 

Sons.) 



11. Xinahlp of men and 



' All are needed by each one. 
Nothing is fair or good alone.' 

(Emerson.) 
or, * God made all the creatures, 
And gaye them our loye and our 

fear,' &o. (Browning.) 



Story, ' Mowgli's Brothers ' (R. Kipling). 
Poem. 'A Night with a Wolf ' (B. Taylor). 



IS. Oo-operatlon. 

' One good turn deseryes another.' 



Story. ' Kaa's Hunting ' (R. Kipling). 
Poem. ' A Night with a Wolf. ' . 



13. Ohriatmaatide. 
* A Merry Christmas.' 



Stories, ' The Little Match Girl.' 

' Story of Piooola.' 

' The Last Dream of the Old Oak.' 

'St. Wenceslas.* 
Songs. I. 'Good King Wenceslas.' 

2. 'The Christmas-tree.' 

3. * Why do bells at Christmas ring ? * 
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FIRST TERM (August or September to Christmas) 



Natwre or Conversation 

Lessons 

• 


Piaure 


Handwork 


A song-bird, e.g. canary. 


1. *St. Cecilia' 
(Raphael or Naujok). 

2. * The Cherub Choir ' 
(Reynolds). 

3. 'The Angers Lul- 
laby.' 


Illustration of story and 
work in connexion with 
nature lesson, e.g. The 
canary's cage. 


Hips, haws, and other 
berries eaten by birds. 




Brush Drawing. Hips. 
Drawing. Any seeds. 


Autumn leaves. 


An autumn landscape. 


Free illustration of story. 
Water - Colour Work. 
Autumn leaves. 


Nature Work. Planting 
bulbs by children. 

Talks. Ploughing, har- 
rowing, &c. 


'The Sower' (Millet). 
* Oxen Ploughing ' 

(Troyon) 
or, 'Ploughing' (Lucy 
Kemp-Welch). 


Water Colour. Bulbs. 

• 


The dog for comparison 
with the wolf. 


'The Sick Monkey.' 


Free Drawing. Mowgli 
among the wolves, &c. 


A snake (for comparison 
with Kaa). 




ModeUing. Snake. 


Holly, ivy, mistletoe. 
The fir-tree. 


Pictures of Chrifltmas, 
e.g. ' Holy Night,' 
'The Shepherds.' 


Painting and Modelling in 
connexion with Nature 
lessons. Painting Christ- 
mas cards or making 
some little present for 
mother, father, baby, 
brother, and sister. 



f2 
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SECOND TERM (Christmas to Easter) 



Subjea and Motto 




Stories, Poems, Songs, de. 


1. Tli« V«wYear. Good resolutions. 
* When deep within our swelling hearts 
Hie thoughts of pride and anger rise ; 
When bitter words are on our tongues 
And tears of passion in our eyes ; 
Then we may check,' &o. 


Talks about the holidays. 

Stories. 
•Father Time's Children.' 
•The Mailcoach Passengers' 
(Andersen). 

Song, * Ho, I am l^e Little New 
Year.' 


S. TzuthfulneM. 
* God is in Heaven ; would He know 
If I should tell a lie? 
Yes ; though I said it very low, 
He'd hear it in the sky.' 


Stories, 
'George Washington and the 

CJherry-tree.' 
* Fairy Tell True ' (Marienkind). 
From Grimm. 


3. TlioroufflmeM. 
* Build your cells well as the hive bees do, 
Everything perfect and true, true, true ; 
When you are working be sure there's no 

shirking. 
Build yojir cells well as the hive bees do.' 
or, * There is a still small holy voice. 

The voice of God most high, 
That whispers always in our heart 

And says that He is nigh. 
This voice will blame us when we're wrong, 

And praise us when we're right; 
We hear it in the light of day 

And in the quiet night.' 


Story, *Dust under the Rug.' 
(Mother Stories, by Maud Lind- 
say.) 

Song. *The Hive Bees.' 



4. FerformaiLo* of Bnty in the face 
of BiflLonlties. 
* Do thy duty, that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest.' 



5. Tlie Varied Aspects of Vatnre. 
* God moves in a mvsterious way 
His wonders to perform.* 



Story. * Gareth and Lynette.' 



Story. *Agoonack, the Little 

Esquimaux sister.' 
Poem, 'Jack Frost' (Gabriel 

Setoun). 
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SECOND TERM (Christmas to Easter) 



Nature or Conv&raatum 
Leaaona 


Picture 


Handwork 


Water. 

Frost and snow, if very 
cold. 




(In connexion with lan- 
guage.) 

Paper-cvUing. Snow crys- 
tals (if snow is on the 
ground). 


The bare trees. 
Buda introduced to 
watch development. 


' 


Free-arm Drawing. An axe. 
Bru^h Drawing and Clay 
Modelling. Bpds. 


Trees in winter. 
Buds developing. 


' Shoeing the Bay Mare ' 
(Landseer) ; 

or, * His First Commis- 
sion ' ; 

or, ' A Primary School 
in Brittany.' 


Free illustration of story. 

Drawing. Articles used for 
work at home and at 
school, e.g. broom, fire- 
irons, pen, paint-brush. 


'Hyacinth bulbs' in 
dass and developing 
buds. (The function 
will be emphasized in 
each case.) 


* HLs First Commission.' 
(Child doing his best.) 

'A Primary School in 
Brittany.' (Children 
at work.) 


Modelling and Brush Dratth 
ing. The developing bulb 
and bud. 


Nature Talks. Ice and 
Snow. 

Oonveraationa about 
Agoonack — her dress, 
her playthings, &c. 


Picture of Esquimaux, 
of the country in 
spring, in summer, in 
autumn, and in winter. 


Paper - modelling. Agoo- 

nack's sled. 
Cutting-out of dogs to 

draw it along. 
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SECOND TERM (Christmas to Easter) 



Subject and Motto 


Stories, Poems, Songs, &e. 


•Fight the good fight; 


Story, *ChildeRolande.* {Enff- 

lish Fairy Tales. Jacob. ) 
or. Story of King Arthur ; 
or. Story of King Richard I. 
Songs, Soldier songs. 


7. Tlie ChUd and his ZdMOs. 
*Not once or twice in our rough island 

Btory 
The path of duty was the way to glory.* 
or, * England expects that every man will 

do his duty.* 


Story of Nelson as a boy and as 

Song, ' A Song, a Song for Eng- 
land' (Hadow). 


8. St. Patrick's Day. 
*I'U seek a four-leaved shamrock 

In all the fairy dells; 
And if I find the charmM leaves, 

Oh, how I'll weave my spells 1 
For I will play the enchanter's part 

In casting bliss around ; 
And not a tear, nor aching heart, 

Shall in the world be found.' 

(Adapted from Samuel Lover.) 
or, * Love thou thy land.' 


A short story of the life of St. 
Patrick, with brief reference to 
shamrock. 

Marching Songs. * Soldier Boy.' 
'Have you seen the soldiers 
marching ? ' * The Dear Little 
Shamrock.' National Anthem. 


9. Tadpoles and Froini* 

* Things are not what they seem.' 


Story, * The Frog Prince. ' 


10. Kindnsss and Helpfulness. 
*Help one another.' 


Story, * Snowdrop and the Seven 
Dwarfs.' 


11. Wakinffnp. 
* Winter is o'er. Spring once more 
Spreads abroad her golden store.' 


Story, *The Return of Perse- 
phone.* 

Poem, * Waking up' (from Po«m« 
of Spring, l&rshall and Son). 


IS. Kindness to Others. 

• The world is happy, the world is wide. 
Kind hearts are beating on every side.' 


Story. *Thumbelina.' 
Poem, * Help one another.* 
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SECOND TERM (Christmas to Easter) 



NcUwre or Conversation 
Lessons 


Picture 


Handwork 


Talks about armour. 


*Sir Galahad' (Watts). 
* Faithful unto Death' 
(Poynter). 


Free illustration of story. 

Fret-arm Drawing of sword, 
shield, &c., from large- 
sized paper models. 


Observation Lesson, 
Boats, 


* Nelson and his Grand- 
mother.* 

Picture of the Victory. 

* The PightingT^m^ratVe ' 

(Turner). 


Building. The Nelson 

Column. 
Drawing, Ships (ancient 

and modem). 


The shamrock. 




Drawing, Flag of St. Pat- 
rick. Harp. 
Painting. Shamrock leaf . 


Development of frog 
spawn. 




Painting, Frog spawn in 
various stages. 


Snowdrop and « other 
bulbous plants. 


*The Knight at the 
Ford'(Millais). 


Pose Drawing, Children 
dressed as the queen and 
as one of the dwarfs. 


The dafiodil and other 
bulbs growing in 
school. 


*The Return of Perse- 
phone ' (Leighton). 

* The Song of the Lark' 
(Breton). 


Painting, Any simple 
spring flower. 


Naiure Talks, TuUp, 
swallow, mouse, but- 
terfly, mole, spider, &c. 


Illustration of the story. 


Drawing in connexion with 
the Nature lesson. 
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THIRD TERM (Easter to the Summer Holidays) 



Subjed and MoUo 


Storiea, Poems, Songs, &c. 


1. Sprinfftlme. 
' Every cloud has a silver lining.' 


Story. * The Sleeping Beauty.' 

Song. * A Mystery.' 

('Flowers from clods of clay and 

mud,' from A Primer of Vocal Music, 

by E. Smith.) 


8. Birds. 
*God made all the creatures/ &c. 


Stories. * The Birds of Killingworth.' 

' The Return of the Birds.' 

Poems. 

* Birds' Chorus ' (S. T. Coleridge). 

*Come back, Swallow' (C. L. 
Thomson), 


3. Tlie Child and the State. 
*If we've promised aught, let us keep 
our promise.* 


Story. «The Pied Piper.' 


4. The Child and his Country. 
* Love thou thy land.' 


Story, *St. Georg^and the Dragon.' 
Song. 'Wanderer's Song' (Hadow), 


5. Thoronffhness. 

'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 

do it with thy might.' 
or, * When you've work to do, boys, 

DoitwiAawiU; 
They who reach the top, boys. 

First must climb the hill.' 

(Norman Macleod.) 


Story. * The Three Giants.' 
Smgs. * The Miller.' 
* The Tea Kettle.' 
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THIRD TERM (Easter to the Summer Holidays) 



Nature or Conversation 
Lessons 


Picture 


Handwork 


Trees in spring. 
The horse-chestnut buds 
(leaf and flower). 


'The Return of Perse- 
phone,' by Leigh ton. 
'Spring,* by Corot. 


Crayon and Brush Draufing. 
Buds, catkins, &o. 


The swallow. 
The martin. 
The swift. 


1. 
' Her New Love,* 
and 

2. 
'Soft Persuasion,* by 
A. Elsley. 

3. 
'The Connoisseurs,* by 
Landseer, showing 
affectionate relations 
between man and ani- 
mals, and children and 
animals. 


Free illustration of story. 


Nature Talk, A rat. 
Conversalion Lessons. 

The Town Hall. 

The Mayor. 


The City Buildings. 


Building, The Town Hall. 
Modelling. A rat. 


The rose. 


'St. George and the 
Dragon.' 


Painting, The dog-rose. 
Drawing, The Union Jack. 


Nature Talks. Water, 
steam, air, clouds. 




Free illustration of story. 
Drawing, A kettle, a toy 
ship, &o. 
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THIRD TERM (Easter to the Summer Holidays) 



Subject and MoUo 


Stories, Poems, Songs, de. 


6. The Woadexa of Natnre. 
'There are bridges on the rivers/ &c. 


Story of Odin, the Wind-god. 

' The Rainbow Bridge.' 
Song. * Windy Nights.* 


7. Sospitals. 

'Still the weary, siok, and dying, 
Need a brother's, sister's care. 

On Thy higher help relying 
May we still their burden share.' 

or, * Do you want to be happy and gay, 
little man, 
Do you want to be happy and gay ? 

Then do a kind deed every day, little 

Then do a kind deed every day.' 


Stories. 

1. 
St. Martin sharing his cloak with the 

beggar; 
or, 

2. 
St. Vincent de Paula. (Short story of 
his work in connexion with hos- 
pitals.) 


8. Beauty In Nature. 

* For blue of stream and blue of sky. 
For pleasant shade of branches high, . . . 
Fragrant air and cooling breeze. 
For beauty on the blooming trees. 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee.' 


Poem. *The City Child ' (Tennyson). 


* The golden sun is shining bright. 
The dew is on the field ; 

To us it is our main delight 
The fork and rake to wield.' 


Songs. * The Merry Hay-makers ' (Old 
English), S. Baring Gould and 
Sharp. 

* The New Mown Hay ' (Hadow). 

•A Boy's Song,* by James Hogg. 


lO. KelpftOness. 
•Help! help I help! 
Help with a will. 
Help in field and help in mill ; 

Tree or plant, you must and can 
Helpl helpl helpr 


Story. * Snow-white and Rose-red.* 
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THIRD TERM (Easter to the Summer Holidays) 



Nature or ConverscUion 
Lessons 


Picture 


Handwork 


Nature Talk, The rain- 
bow. 


* The Rainbow '(Millet). 


Free illustration of story. 
Painting, The rainbow. 
Making a weather-vane. 




A photograph of chil- 
dren's cot in a hos- 
pital. 

'The Doctor/ by Luke 
Fildes. 




The horse-chestnut tree 

flower. 
Other flowers. 


•The Home of the 
Swans.' 


In connexion with the 
language lessons. 


Grasses, clover, ragged 


* The iSong of the Lark.' 

* The Hay-makers ' 

(Adan). 
•The Balloon '(Dupr6). 
*His Heart's DeUght' 
(G. Morgan). 


Brush Drawing. Any suit- 
able flower, e.g. ragged 
robin or clover. 


General review of nature 
work, showing func- 
tion and use. 


•A Helping Hand' 
(Renonf). 


Free illustration of story. 
Brush Drawing, Any suit- 
able flower. 
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It may sometimes be advisable to have two cores 
or centres : — 

1. A nature lesson which would be introduced or 
illustrated by an appropriate story and by a suitable 
poem or song. 

2. An ethical idea underlying a selected motto, story, 
poem, and picture lesson. 

The Use of Mottoes. Unskilful or prosaic use of 
mottoes must be avoided. It is far better to allow 
a beautiful story, poem, or picture to carry its own 
moral than to bore the children, and hence to injure the 
cause we have at heart. We should not forget that 
while, under favourable conditions, ' literature and art 
allure imagination by a concrete presentation of the 
beautiful in conduct and life,'^ dull and didactic methods 
of treatment tend very often by contrary suggestion 
to make the good repulsive instead of attractive. 

The Wtiter has found that when given at the right 
moment such little verses are usually enjoyed by the 
children of from six to seven years of age, but that 
sometimes the little ones of five to six years of age 
are not ready to appreciate them. 

The search for the central idea of a story or poem 
is a good exercise for the young teacher, even if it is 
found unadvisable to give the motto to the children. 

1 Miss Blow,- in Educational Issues of the Kindergarten. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE TEACHING OF READING 

The teaching of reading to young children is in- 
timately connected, on the one hand with the general 
development of the child's powers of expression through 
the medium of the mother tongue, and on the other 
with the cultivation of his feelings and the enrichment 
of his mind through the avenues of good literature. 

Limited Vocabulary, The limited vocabulary of 
many of our elementary school children is a serious 
handicap to the teaching of reading in the early stages ; 
it is therefore all-important that preUminary training 
in oral language should be given, and that the teaching 
of reading should not be attempted until the child 
has had a rich, generous, and stimulating course of 
stories, songs, poems, nature and other observation 
lessons. 

Age at which Beading may be commenced. We are 
all beginning to recognize that worrying the child with 
symbols before he has become acquainted with the 
concrete things around him, with all their natural 
interests, is one of the most futile and short-sighted 
blunders of which we can be guilty. Hence we do not 
now begin to teach reading to the babies under five 
years of age, and the opinions of the theorists corroborate 
the conclusions drawn from experience, as to the 
advisability of deferring the teaching of reading until 
the child is six or seven years of age.^ 

Tvx) Problems presented. The teaching of this subject 
presents two problems for our consideration : — 

1. The teaching of reading as a means by which 

' In our elementary schools, the child's school-life is so short that 
we are more or less obliged to begin the teaching of reading at five 
years of age. 
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the power of expression is cultivated and the approach 
to literature thrown open. 

2. The teaching ot reading as an art to be acquired. 

The first part of the problem demands the intro- 
duction of material chosen entirely from the child's 
standpoint, for his interests must be recognized. Since 
the presentation of such matter will necessarily intro- 
duce irregular and anomalous words, some use of a sight 
method will be required. 

In considering the best means of helping a child 
to acquire the art of reading, a carefully graded course 
and some kind of phonetic method must have a large 
place, because, by the application of such a method, 
the child learns to help himself and to discover any 
words with whose elements he is familiar. 

All Methods must he studied. We must study every 
known method, for in all we may find something that 
we can press into service ; the Phonic will help us in the 
discovery of new words, various modifications of the 
Look and Say under the names of the Sight, the Wordy 
and the Sentence methods, will help us (1) in the 
preliminary and incidental reading which we shall have 
before the child is sufficiently equipped to attack new 
words unaided, (2) in reading irregular words and 
exceptions to phonic rules ; when the first difficulties 
are overcome even our old friend the Alphabetic 
method may minister to our aid in the spelling of 
anomalous words, which evade our efforts to classify 
them according to phonic rules. 

A beginning may be made through the medium of 
games, and the incidental association of words with 
objects or with actions performed by the children. 
There is, however, no royal road to the mastery of 
the mechanical difficulties of reading, especially when 
the language presents so many irregular words as the 
English language does; and the intelligent teacher 
finds many difficulties to face, when she endeavours to 
solve the problem of making the early reading lesson 
an interesting and a profitable performance. 
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How to create a Desire to learn to read. A desire to 
learn to read may be created by the practice of reading 
aloud to the children some interesting nursery tale 
or rhyme. A few such stories or rhymes read from 
books will open their eyes to the possible delights 
books may afford. Every infants' school should have 
its library of books containing nursery rh3anes, fairy 
tales, and stories of animals. These may be lent to 
the children for individual use both in and out of school, 
and thus offer incentives to learn to read and an 
opportunity of reading for pleasure when the initial 
difficulties have been overcome. 

Books should not be used too early. The use of books 
should be deferred until the child can recognize a 
vocabulary of a sufficient number of words to enable 
him to read a short and very simple story without 
much stumbling. Before the child can recognize 
printed words fairly well the introduction of books is 
likely to lead to the appearance of a crop of bad habits, 
for the child, being unable to find pleasure through their 
legitimate use, will become inattentive and will probably 
turn his energies into some unauthorized channel. 

Early Beading Lessons. 

We have already insisted with somewhat tiresome 
repetition that we must keep close to the interests of 
the child. The language lesson should be the centre 
around which all the other work, reading included, 
should revolve, and as oiu* early language lessons 
will be on subjects about which the child loves 
best to discourse, his home, his pets, his favourite 
stories, we shall probably find it easy to keep his 
interest during very short (only a few minutes at first) 
reading lessons. Most of the work will probably be 
printed on the blackboard, but it will be well to vary 
by the use of a reading frame, printing sentences on 
sheets of drawing-paper, &c., for we must have a 
certain amount of repetition, and we all know its 
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nauseating effects unless the work is introduced in 
a fresh and interesting way. The printed character 
is suggested because the children encounter this in 
the street, and later in books ; many people think it 
wise to postpone the teaching of the script character 
until a certain amount of familiarity with print has 
been acquired. It is imperative that some form of 
writing should be taught side by side with reading, 
in order that we may re-enforce through the hand what 
has been partially mastered through the eye and ear. 

1. In connexion with Nature and other Observation 
Lessons. 

The children are nearly always interested in reading 
about their nature lesson ; this interest is increased 
if the teacher selects one of their sentences, because 
child thought and expression make a stronger appeal 
to them than do the thought and expression of an adult. 
Mary has brought her cat to school ; after the talk is 
over, the teacher says, ' Now I should like to put some- 
thing about Mary's cat on the blackboard. What shall 
I put ? ' The children suggest and the teacher selects 
sentences telling something the cat can do, 

* The cat can mew.' 

' The cat can catch mice.' 

' The cat can drink milk.' 

' The cat can wash herself.' 
The children watch while the above sentences are 
printed on the board, and the teacher repeats each 
word as she prints it. This is the first step towards 
the recognition at sight. 

The children are next asked to come and find the 
sentence about the cat drinking milk, washing her- 
self, &c. The teacher says, ' Who can see which 
words are alike in all the sentences ? ' A child remarks 
that they all begin in the same way. The next day 
the sentences are again put on the blackboard in a 
different order and children asked to recognize them. 
The first three words, ' The cat can ', have now been 
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repeated so many times that the children begin to be 
familiar with them. 

During the expression lesson that follows the children 
may copy the word cat, the teacher printing it in large 
bold letters on the blackboard, or they may be asked 
to watch very carefully while the teacher prints, and 
then take a ' snapshot ' of the word which disappears 
by being rubbed off or covered over. They try to 
visualize and soon learn to print the word correctly. 
If the children are constantly made to use this power 
of recalling words, it will be found a considerable help 
to rapid reading, to spelling and to the development of 
the ability to form clear mentid images in other fields 
of work. A record might be hung up in the classroom 
on which the teacher has drawn a cat and printed 
the words cat and caich ; these will meet the eyes of the 
class and thus be unconsciously impressed on their 
minds. 

During the next reading lessons as many as possible 
of the words in the last lesson will be introduced in fresh 
sentences with such additions as the teacher thinks 
advisable. Sometimes one subject will be continued 
for several lessons in order to get a regular sequence 
of ideas, or a new theme may be started. 

A lesson on fruits and seeds might be followed 
by such a reading lesson as the foUowing: Various 
children take up (fiflferent seeds and say 

* I have a red hip.' 

' I have a brown nut.' 

* I have a flying seed.' 

' I have a seed that goes pop. 

* I have a little pod.' 

Each sentence is printed on the board as given by 
the child ; during the next lesson the same sentences 
again appear for revision, and Frank is asked to find 
a red hip and hold it near the sentence which tells us 
about it ; the sentence found, Frank repeats it with 
and without looking at the board, still holding the hip 
in his hand. Other children are asked to find a hip, 

FLAISTHD Q 
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a nut, a pod, and place them by the words that say 
hip, nut, or pod. 

The inventive teacher who takes care to have 
plenty of concrete material at hand can give much 
variety and life to such lessons. 

2. Beading Lessons based on Oames. 

Play with balls, hoops, reins, skipping ropes, tops, 
dolls, and other toys may form the basis of very lively 
and interesting reading lessons. Arranging the doll's 
house and dressing and undressing the dolls have been 
found to make very good themes for the combination 
of action and reading. A doll and a doll's cradle 
are placed in front of the class ; we pretend that dolly 
has just been out for a walk, and now she must go to 
bed for her morning sleep. ' Mary may come out 
and begin to undress her.* Mary does so, saying, 
' I take ofiE dolly's hat. I put dolly's hat on the table. 
I give the doll to Katie.' Katie continues, giving 
the doll to another child when the cloak or dress is 
removed, and so on until she is undressed. Dorothy 
says, ' I put on dolly's nightdress. I rock her ofiE to 
sleep in my arms. I give her to Lucy.' Lucy con- 
tinues, ' I put dolly in her cradle. I rock her ofiE to 
sleep in the cradle. I sing her a song.' At the end of 
each Uttle sequence the sentences are printed on the 
blackboard, acted and read by children in turn. The 
games with the doll can well be continued for a fort- 
night without any sign of weariness on the part of 
the children ; during the daily printing lesson certain 
words are reproduced and illustrated. 

The reading of nursery rhymes and nonsense stories 
forms an interesting preliminary or parallel exercise 
to the work in phonics. 

NuBSBRY Rhyme, e.g. 'Hey diddle diddle.' 

1. Teaching the Rhyme. The rhyme may be taught 
during the language and singing lessons in such a 
maimer as to produce the maximum of fun and enjoy- 
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ment. It should then be memorized, sung, and 
illustrated by the children in clay, paper, chalk, or 
crayon. 

2. Beading the Words of the Rhyme from the BlacTcboard. 
The words might be printed on the blackboard by the 
teacher, and read by individual children ; as a variant 
some of the phrases such as 'the cat and the fiddle \ 
' Hey diddle diddle,* might be printed on the black- 
board and recognized by the children ; and during the 
handwork lesson some of the words, such as ' the cat ', 
' the fiddle,* might be printed and fllustrated by them 
in crayons, on brown or white paper. 

3. Reading from a Sheet printed and illustrated by the 
Teacher. The words should be boldly printed by means 
of a brush and some ink on a sheet of drawing-paper, 
illustrated in crayon or in water-colour, and hung up 
in front of the class for the children's further investiga- 
tions. 

These might be conducted as follows : — 

(1) The rh3ane might be read through by various 
members of the class while others point to the words. 

(2) Individual children might find out any words 
or phrases asked for. If a child is unable to do this 
readily he should be encouraged to read through the 
verse until he comes to the required word or phrase. 
This is a means of helping the children to follow 
a line of print, and thus acquiring some measure of 
independence. 

(3) Loose words forming the rhyme might also be 
printed on slips of drawing-paper, and many games 
played. During such games the children's eyes will be 
unconsciously trained to recognize words. 

The Beading of Stories. 

One of the old nursery or nonsense stories might be 
told to the children, dramatized by them, and then 
printed on the board a few sentences at a time. The 
stories selected should be the children's prime favourites. 

q2 
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Lesson on Hbnny-Pbnny. 

1. The story of Henny-penny was told to the 
children by the teacher, who drew on the blackboard 
illustrations of Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky- 
daddies, Goosey-poosey, Turkey-lurkey, and Foxy- 
woxy. 

2. The children reproduced and dramatized the 
story ; they were then familiar with the words said by 
each of the characters. 

3. The story in dialogue form was printed on the 
blackboard, an episode at a time. As the children 
became familiar with the sounds and with the form 
of the words, they made suggestions and joined actively 
in this part of the work. 

Episode I. A bit of com was dropped on the head 
of the child playing Henny-penny. The child looked 
up and said, ' Oh I what was that ? Something hit 
me on the head I The sky is falling ; I must go and 
tell the king.' (Child walked along.) Whenever the 
words lent themselves to interpretation in pantomime, 
the children were trained to scan the sentence, get the 
thought as quickly as possible and act out the idea. 

In teaching the above story the whole class was 
invited to read the sentences silently, after which all 
who found out the meaning interpreted it in actions. 
In the sentences, ' I will go first and you come after *, 
Foxy-woxy read the words, looked significantly at 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddies, and 
Turkey-lurkey, walked a little way towards his den in 
the comer, turning his head to see if they were following 
him. 

Cards with drawings of each character associated 
with the printed word, were hung around the necks of 
the children taking the parts ; this helped to identify 
them and also fixed the words in their minds because 
they were so keenly interested. 

Every reading lesson was followed by printing 
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lessons in which some of the words were printed with 
the teacher and from memory. 

Incidentally much training in sound was given, as the 
text of Henny-penny was made the basis for observa- 
tion work. 

Hbnny-Pbnny. 

Henny-penny. 

Oh ! what was that T 

Something hit me on the head ! 

The sky is falling ; I must go and tell the king. 

Cochy-locky. 

Where are you going, Henny-penny ? 
. I am going to tell the king the sky is falling. 
May I come with you ? 
Oh ! yes. 

Dticky-daddles. 

Where are you going, Henny-penny and Cocky- 

locky ? 
We are going to tell the king the sky is falling. 
May I come with you ? 
Oh ! yes. 

Ooosey-poosey. 

Where are you going, Henny-penny, Cocky- 

locky, and Ducky-daddies ? 
We are going to tell the king the sky is falling. 
May I come with you ? 
Oh 1 yes. 

Turkey 'lurkey. 

Where are you going, Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, 

Ducky-daddies, and Goosey-poosey ? 
We are going to tell the king the sky is falling. 
Foxy-twxy. 

Where are you going, Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, 
Ducky-daddies, Goosey-poosey, and Turkey- 
lurkey ? 
We are going to tell the king the sky is falling. 
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Oh I but this is not the way to the king. I know 
the proper way. Shall I show it you ? 

Yes, please, Foxy-woxy. 
(They come to Foxy-woxy^ a cave.) 

I will go first, and you come after, Henny-penny, 
Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddies, Goosey-poosey, 
and Turkey-lurkey. 
Foxy-woxy. R-r-rumph. 
Foxy'VX)xy. R-r-rumph. 
Foxy-vxxxyy. R-r-rumph. 
Foxy'VX)xy. Snap-r-rumph. 
Cocky-locky. Run back, Henhy-penny. 
Foxy-vx)xy. R-r-rumph. 
Henny-penny. 

Oh ! poor Cocky-locky ! 

I will run home. 

Exercise in Fhcmcs and Preparation for the 
Discovery of Words. 

Suggested Sounds of Letters for Study while Henny-penny 
is being read. 

1. The consonants c, i, gr, t, d, /, and r. 
C and k in Cocky-locky. 

O in Goosey-poosey, 
T in Turkey-lurkey, 
D in Ducky-daddies. 
F in Foxy-woxy. 
R in R-r-rumph. 

2. Final y in Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Foxy- 
woxy. 

3. Lessons on short vowels. 



^am ^ yes 
and ^|teU 


fit 


( Cocky-locky /run 
JFoxy-woxy but 


hit 


3t-{that t- 


wiU 


ui must 


daddles 


king 


Ducky 


back 


Vthis 


R-r-rumph 



4. The sound of ur may be taught from Turkey- 
lurkey. 

5. The combination ing may be taught from the 
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word king, after which the children should find other 
words from the story (something, falling, going), con- 
taining this syllable. 

Incidental Beading. 

The children may be helped in their sight reading 
if words or phrases are put on the board at any time 
when the teacher thinks they will be helpful, e.g. the 
subject of the lesson, the names of songs, games or 
stories, the words of command or the daily greetings, 
may be read from the blackboard after a Httle practice. 

In all these preliminary exercises the teacher plans 
the work so as to get as much repetition of word and 
phrase as possible; hence such stories as 'Henny-penny ', 
' Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse,' ' The Old Woman and 
her Pig,' ' The Three Little Pigs,' ' The Little Red Hen,' 
and ' The Three Bears ', are particularly useful, for the 
recurrent phrases are enjoyed by the children and they 
also give the necessary repetition without the deaden- 
ing effects of mechanical work. 

Early Beading Lessons must be Interesting. 

These preliminary reading exercises should be a 
sotirce of joy to the child ; if they are not, the teacher 
will know that there is something wrong, that is to 
say, either the subject-matter is imsuitable or the 
method is at fault. 

The Teacher must prepare the Way for the Child to help 
himself. While the child has been enjoying these 
reading games, the teacher has been looking forward 
to the period when he will learn from the knowledge of 
sounds to discover words for himself ; as he learns the 
sounds of letters one by one, he also learns to recognize 
their symbols in the words he reads at sight. 

The first sounds taught should be such as are easily 
made, easily prolonged so that children's ears may 
be helped to recognize the words when sounded slowly, 
and occurring in many words of the child's vocabulary, 
such as /, 5, m. Although such * sight ' reading as the 
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above will be generally helpful as preliminary and 
supplementary to the more systematically graded work, 
by starting the child's reading with pleasant associations 
and by helping him to concentrate his attention on 
the ideas of the reading matter rather than upon mere 
words, no system of teaching reading can be really 
educational unless it trains him in habits of self- 
reliance, and enables him to apply his knowledge 
practically, in discovering new words, or in rediscovering 
words previously learnt and afterwards forgotten. We 
must provide the child with a ' key to unlock the un- 
known word '. If our language were phonetically 
regular this would be a very simple matter, for we 
could teach him to associate together sounds and 
symbols, and thus train the eye and eiur to help each 
other in recognizing and pronouncing words. 

Some of the difficulties presented by the lack of 
correspondence in our eye and eea^ language are the 
following : Our alphabet contains some letters which 
are redundant, such as c, q, w, x, while some others 
have several sounds in different words. Compare 
for example the sound of a in /a^, fate, father, faU; 
or the different methods of indicating the (so-called) 
long sound of a in the words babt/y maidy may, rein, 
neigh, make. The main problem we have to face is 
how to deal with the vowels without hopelessly con- 
fusing the child. Various methods of meeting this 
difficulty have been tried. Sir Isaac Pitman taught 
reading by the use of a phonetic alphabet, which of 
course necessitated the use of special books. The 
disadvantage attending the use of books printed in the 
phonetic character is that such a method requires a 
transition stage, and prevents the child from under- 
standing ordinary print which he finds outside the 
school. Others have tried to compromise by the use 
of diacritical marks. Such artificial aids have per- 
formed their function in helping us to formulate a 
method by which we make the best of our alphabet 
without tampering with it, by attacking difficulties one 
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at a time, and presenting material for new efforts as 
each difficulty is mastered. 

During the first lessons it seems natural and less 
confusing to give the sound values only, and not the 
names of the letters. 

After a little incidental practice in sounds, in blending 
of letters and in ear training, many teachers will 
prefer tofollowa definite set of reading sheets and books. 
The choice of such books is not an easy matter, because 
the difficulty of combining easy gradation with interest- 
ing matter seems to be almost insuperable. It is 
easier to sustain the interest of the children when a 
suitable continuous story is read, than when each 
lesson introduces a different subject. Each lesson, at 
any rate, in the series of books selected, must be 
dominated by a single idea, and for Uttle children each 
lesson should be illustrated by a picture. Strings of 
meaningless and disconnected sentences must tend 
to stupefy instead of awakening the inteUigence. 

Suggested Course of Lessons. 
The course followed during the regular phonic lessons 
will depend largely on the books the teacher intends 
to use, but the following rules must be observed : — 

1. All words chosen for early reading lessons must 
be familiar to the children and must be closely associated 
with an idea, generally with something the child has 
already experienced ; the child will be found to learn 
most easily and quickly words which have pleasant 
associations for him. It will be nearly always necessary 
to vivify the image in the child's mind by means of 
object, picture, drawing, acting, or story. 

2. One sound should be taught for one letter and 
during early reading lessons no words should be pre- 
sented for analysis or for attack which involve a viola- 
tion of this rule. This is important, because (1) the 
chief merit of the phonic method is the development 
in the child of a sense of logic, which will be destroyed 
if exceptions are presented before a rule is mastered, 
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and (2) the children will lose the confidence in attack 
that is so necessary to rapid progress. Irregular 
words, exceptions to phonic rules, and regular words 
containing sounds which have not yet been taught 
should be learnt by the ' sight ' method. 
The following course ^ may be suggested : — 

A. Short Vowels, taught mainly in connexion with 
Consonants. 

1. The short sounds of the vowels combined with 
the consonants p, 6, w, t, d, n, c, and g, to form easy 
and familiar words of two or three letters. 

2. The same vowel sounds combined with — 

(1) Doubled consonants making a single sound, e.g. 
ff, Uy ss, zz, and ck. 

(2) Combinations of two consonants to form a double 
sound which paay be analysed into two separate ones, 
e.g. bly br, cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr^ pi, pr, si, sm, sn, sw, 
tr, &c. 

(3) Combinations of two consonants to form one 
sound, e.g. sh, ch, th. 

3. Easy two-syllable words formed from familiar 
monosyllables, and such suffixes as er, est, le, y, e.g. 
sunset, bonnet, rabbit, summer, winter, poppy, dolly, 
and penny. 

B. Other Vowel Sounds. 
When any words containing the short vowel sounds 
can be discovered quite easily and readily, the changed 
or diphthongized sounds of the same vowels should be 
introduced systematically. Only one difficulty or one 
new sound should be presented at a time, and should 
be thoroughly mastered before any contradictory 
examples are encountered. Such contradiction and 
consequent confusion of the child's mind may be 
minimized by commencing with diphthongs {a, e, i, o, u), 
such as a in made, mxiid, mxiy ; e in here, seed, tea ; 
% in time, high, my, Bible ; o in home, coat ; u in tune, 

^ This is followed more or less closely in the Oxford Primers, published 
by the Clarendon Press. 
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new. These may be derived from the familiar short 
sounds, and during the early lessons a reason for the 
conversion of the simple vowel into a diphthong should 
be given, e.g. the sound-change effected by the addition 
of e mute as mat, mate ; Aop, hope ; cvJb, cvbe ; by 
adding another vowel, as mad, m/iid ; coty coat ; fed, 
feed ; bed, bead. 

1. Vowel sounds a, i, o, changed by adding e mute, 
as in cap, cape, fin, fine, hop, hope. 

2. Sound of a changed by adding i, as in m^, m>aid. 

3. Sound of e changed by doubling, as in fed, feed, 
by adding a as in set, seat ; o changed by adding a, 
as in cot, coat. 

4. Syllables containing vowels combined with r. 
Since r frequently modifies the sound of the vowel 
combined with it to form syllables, the following 
combinations will each be treated as one sound : ar, or ; 
as in farm and form ; er, ir, ur, as in her, fir, fur. The 
similarity of sound in er, ir, and ur, should be noted. 

6. Different methods of representing the sounds of 
ou {ou and ow), as in hou^se and cow ; oy (qi and oy), 
as in boy and oil; oo, as in pool ; t^, as in pvll. 

6. Sound of Tigr (1) in such words as hang ; (2) as in 
finger {=ng'g). Sound of nk, as in sink (=ng-k). 

7. Such combinations as ay, ey, and ew, which, like 
ou and ow, oi and oy, ng and nk, &c., must be treated 
as wholes because of the difficulty of making the 
sounds separately. 

8. Effect of 6, ♦ and y on c and g, as in face, cider, 
fancy, cage. 

9. Effect of w on a and o, as in was and v)ord. 

10. Silent k and g before n, silent w before r, silent b 
after m, as in knife, gnat, vyrong, dimb ; silent gh as in igh. 

11. au and aw, as in haul and saw ; combined con- 
sonants, such as scr, spl. 

12. Long vowels in open syllables preceded by 
consonants, such as baby ; me, be ; tiny, Bible ; pony, 
cosy, rosy ; puny. Effect of a second r on vowel 
sounds, as in merry, hurry, horrid. 
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13. Some of the sounds of ough, as in cough, cUmgh, 
rough, bough ; and of augh, as daughter, laugh. 

Recognition and Analysis of Speech Sounds. 
The careless and slovenly speech which the young 




Fia. 23. Sounding Letters, p. 

child too often hears around him tends greatly to 
increase his difficulty in acquiring the power of speaking 
good English, and makes imperative some definite 
training in the articulation of consonantal sounds, 
and in the imitation of pure, open vowel sounds. 
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Such articulation exercises taken in connexion with the 
teaching of sounds of letters may help us to train the 
child in the use of every part of his speaking apparatus. 
The teacher who would do this effectively should have 
some knowledge of phoneticsi and must endeavour so 




Fio. 24. Sounding Letters, m 

to simplify, adapt, and apply its more elementary 
principles that they may minister to the cultivation of 
distinct and accurate speech among her pupils. 

During the early training of the Uttle ones in oral 
language, incorrect and indistinct speech will some- 
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times have made it necessary to pay attention to the 
position of the vocal organs in pronouncing words 
containing the more difficult sounds, such as thy /, 
I?, 5, or r. When definite work in phonics is com- 
menced, every sound must be isolated from its context, 
and an attempt made to teach the children to recognize 
it by its sound and also by the * muscular sensations 
which accompany it '. This conscious knowledge of 
the ' speech positions ' of familiar sounds will help 
the children to acquire the power of distinct and 
articulate speech, facilitate the learning of new sounds, 
and hence the acquiring of other languages. 

The child can easily learn to distinguish between 
sounds which may be sustained as long as one inspira- 
tion of breath lasts, such as /, Z, m, n, r, ^, w^ &c., and 
the stops, such as p, 6, ^, d!, c, and g, which are articulated 
by one movement of the vocal organs ; between those 
in which the breath issues through the lips, such as 
p, 6, m, &c., and the nasals, when the flow of breath 
is through the nose ; to feel the difference between 
a breath or voiceless consonant, such as /, and the 
corresponding voiced consonant v ; to note the varjdng 
degrees of retraction of the tongue and constriction 
of the mouth opening in sounding the vowels. 
A number of simple experiments as to how and by 
what organs speech-sounds are produced will help to 
make the early lessons interesting, and to increase the 
child's powers of observation and description, as well 
as the distinctness of his speech. The illustrations in 
Figs. 23 and 24 show : — 

1. A little girl just about to make the sound of p, 
while holding a feather near enough to her lips to be 
blown into the air by the resultant puff of breath. 

2. A child making the sound of n, and witnessing 
a small mirror being dulled by the stream of breath from 
his nostrils. 

The Children must form correct Aural Impression. In 
teaching sounds to young children we must first make 
sure that the correct sound has been heard and imaged. 
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To this end we may employ various devices such as 
very distinct and emphatic articulation, prolonging the 
sound, and calling attention to the position of the lips 
and tongue. The futility of asking children to imitate 
a sound of which they have but a vague impression 
may be seen by letting them repeat sounds and 
sentences. Their errors and inaccuracies in reproducing 
simple sounds show clearly the need for careful teaching 
and the danger attending the use of simultaneous 
reading and recitation ; during such chorus work 
they too often hear their own and their neighbours* 
imperfect and incorrect imitation of sounds and words. 

' The development of the acoustic perception of the 
sounds ought to run parallel with that of the control 
of the tongue-positions by the muscular sense. . . . 
The first thing that he (the pupil) should cultivate 
is the habit of listening attentively to an unf amihar 
sound till his ears are steeped in it as it were. Not till 
then should he attempt to imitate it. If he fails to 
imitate it correctly after two or three trials, he should 
desist, and listen again, instead of fixing the wrong 
articulation by blind repetition, as most beginners 
are inclined to do. And then, perhaps, the correct 
articulation will come to him suddenly when he least 
expects it.'^ 

Definite and exact Speech-Positions should be insisted 
on. In ordinary speech consonants are pronounced 
loosely or tensely according to the degree of approxima- 
tion of the vocal organs, but in teachmg young children 
to make such sounds our directions will be more definite 
and the sounds more distinct if the organs of speech 
perform their parts as exactly and as energetically 
as possible ; thus although the sound of th may be 
made without actually placing the tongue between 
the teeth, and that of / and t; without any contact 
between the teeth and the bottom lip, such definite 
positions of visible vocal organs are a great help to the 
teacher in the cultivation of crisp and clear enunciation. 

^ The Sounds of English, by Henry Sweet, p. 29. 
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Lesson on a Sound (/). 

1. Sound introduced in Conversation or Story. * One 
day Pussy had a nice little bit of fish ; just as she was 
eating it dog Fido went by thinking to himself, " What 
is Fluflf eating ? I will go and see." What do you 
think Fluff said to doggy ? She growled and seemed 
to say, " Go away, or I'll scratch you."' 

2. Sound isolated. 'Yes, and she made a noise like 

this, / } Who has heard her make a noise like 

that ? Percy may come out and make it. Put your 
teeth on your bottom lip like this, / . * 

3. Acting the Sound. * Now Georgie shall be the dog. ' 
(Children play ' Fido going to Pussy *.) 

4. Practice in picking oiU the Sound. ' Now we will 
go on with the story. You must listen and put up 
your hands every time you hear the / sound.' 

The teacher continues somewhat as follows, emphasiz- 
ing the / sound. 'Fido went away, he did not like 
fish very much and he knew that when Pussy said 

/ like that, it was not safe for him to go too near ; 

but Fanny had heard Pussy make the angry noise, 
so she ran away to find a bone for Fido.' The children 
listen for the sound while the teacher gradually em- 
phasizes it less and less. 

The teacher now asks children to tell little stories 
bringing in the /sound. H necessary some suggestions 
of words such as puff, stuff, fit, fill may be made, and 
children will soon discourse about the engine which 
says, ' Puff, puff,' the ' stuff ' for a new dress, &c. 

6. Introdv4^tion of the Printed Symbol. The letter / 
may now be printed on the blackboard and copied 
by the children, after which it may be made on a 
sheet, illustrated by the ' speech-position ' and by 
a drawing of the pictured sound by the side. 

When a few consonants have been learnt the short 

sound of a vowel such as a, o, or u, as in cat, cot, or cut, 

should be taught in the same way. 

^ If practice in the imitation of sounds heard has been given in the 
lower classes, the children will be quite ready to make the sound. 
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Sounds compared with other Sounds heard in Nature or 
in Daily Life. 

The association of the sounds of letters, or combina- 
tions of letters, with other sounds familiar to the child 
will help him to catch the sound more readily, to imitate 
it correctly, and to retain it in his memory. The sounds 
that wiU be associated must depend entirely on the 
child's experience, for it is obvious that a reference to 
the noise of a threshing-machine can have no meaning 
for the child who has never heard one, or that of 
a humming-top to the child who has never seen such 
a toy, or listened to its fascinating hum. 

The following associations have been found helpful 
in making the sound lessons more interesting,^ in 
suggesting action plays, and in providing means for 
repetition without tedium. 

6. Popgun sound. 

d. Bain dripping or falling on the roof. 

/. Bellows blowing ; pufl&ig sound made by loco- 
motive. 

g. Water gurgling out of a bottle. 

A. Dog panting. 

j. Knife or scissors being ground on stone. (The 
sound of the steel as it touches the grindstone.) 

L Threshing-machine. 

m. Bees humming ; humming-top spinning ; cow 
just going to say m-m-mjoo. 

n. Telegraph wires. 

p. Father smoking a pipe. 

r. Dog growling ; cat purring. 

s. Snake hissing; siphon, as the liquid (lemonade, 
&c.) is being driven out. 

t. Engine going along very gently before it gets up 
steam. 

^ The teacher should, if possible, refrain from suggesting comparisons 
until the children have been asked to give their ideaa either orally or 
with chalk or crayon. 

n.AISTBJ> K 
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V. Cockchafer fljdng. dock being wound up. 
Electric car. Wheels of machine. 

w. Wind sound — sounded like oo. 

y. Sounded like ce. 

2. Bumblebee buzzing. 

00, Hooter sound. 

ch. Sneezing sound. 

sh. Hushing sound. 

th (voiceless, as in thank). Gander sound. The 
sound he makes as he tries to drive us away. 

th (voiced, as in this, that). The scissor-grinder seen 
in the street. 

ng. The noise a bell makes when it is leaving off 
ringing. 

wh. Blowing sound. 

Small children are very ready to suggest such 
comparisons, especially if they are provided with the 
means of doing so through drawing. The following 
suggestions for the sound of s have all been received 
from children of four years. Drawings with chalk 
on brown paper of a kettle, showing water boiling over 
on to a fire ; a bottle of lemonade, a bottle of stout, a 
glass of ginger-beer, all represented as fizzing vigorously 
or, as the children said, ' saying « ' ; a water-tap, showing 
trickling water (because a tap makes a hissing noise 
as the water begins and leaves off running) ; a fire 
(because the child had heard a burning stick say 8 
as some sap came out) ; a tree with falling leaves 
(because the wind says 8 when it blows through the 
trees) ; an engine showing clouds of steam escaping 
from jets underneath the boiler; and the gas being 
lighted. 

lUusi/ration and Glassification of Sounds. 

The symbols may be drawn on a card, illustrated and 
hung up in front of class. 

The children may classify the consonantal sounds as 
follows: — 
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lApa 


Teeth 


Throat 


PuflSng Sounds p, b 


t, d ; ch 


k>g 


Humming Sounds m 


n 


ng 


Blowing Sounds w, f , v 


s, sh, ch, j 
z, th, r 


i 


Side Sound 


1 




Open 


h 




Although the vowels are 


taught in 


combination 



with consonants, it may sometimes help the children 
if the sounds of the short vowels are isolated in the 
initial exercises. 

Idea developed. The word to be taught should be 
used and recognized in several sentences, e.g. the 
teacher may use such a sentence as, ' I am pleased 
with Clara ', emphasizing the word ' am '. The 
children may repeat the word and use it in some simple 
connexion such as, 'Mother said, "I am going out", 
"I am going to make a cake,"' &c., after which the 
word will be analysed by them into the sounds a-m. 

Letter cards with the letters ' a ' and ' m ' are held 
up by two children. If necessary the sounds may 
be impressed on the class by letting them give the 
' a ' sound, individually and in chorus, and pre- 
tending to be a swarm of bees while a child holds up 
' m '. The letters may be blended while the two 
children walk to meet each other, and the class give 
their respective sounds in chorus, making them 
gradually come nearer and nearer together as the 
children approach each other thus: — 
a m 

a m 

am 
The syllable am should now be recognized as a whole 
and printed by the children on their papers. 

After the elementary exercises in blending short 
vowels with consonants, the vowel should not be sepa- 
rated from the consonants with which it is associated, 
since it is often very difficult to pronounce correctly 
the isolated vowel, because its isolation in such words 

b2 
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as bally fatJier, fern, fir, fur, ptU, tends to emphasize 
and in some cases to create difficulties for the child, 
and because progress is more rapid when the eye is 
trained to visualize syllables than when we attempt 
to sound each letter separately. 

Combination of an Initial Consonant with a Syllable, 

(Both the consonant and the syllable have been 
previously learnt.) 

The syllable am, printed on a card, is recognized, and 
held up by a child in front of the class ; another child 
is provided with a card on which the letter 8 is printed. 
The bearers of S and am meet each other, or am 
remains stationary while /S makes all advances, thus : — 

S am 

S am 

Sam 

Drill in immediate Recognition of Syllables. 

The children will need some training in the recognition 
of syllables such as am, an, at, ang, anh, &c. The 
blackboard practice may be varied by having these 
printed on a set of cards, a few of which are presented 
in rapid succession, and named instantaneously by 
all the children in turn. If individual children fail, 
the class is allowed to pronounce the syllable without 
waiting for the child to blend the vowel and consonant. 
A little drill of this kind has been found especially 
helpful after some weeks of sight reading, accompanied 
by practice in blending of sounds, and it helps to 
prepare the children for the reading of books. Only 
two or three minutes a day should be devoted to this 
exercise, because it consists of mere mechanical drill, 
which has distinct dangers for the young child. 

Beading Lessons. 

The first exercises might be restricted to very 
elementary lessons on the short sounds of the vowels 
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combined with the consonants p, 6,' m ; ^, d, n ; c, and g. 
Each lesson might deal mainly with one short vowel 
combined with a consonant, beginning with sounds pro- 
duced by pressing the lips together, such as p, 6, m. In 
learning these sounds the children can observe how 
they are produced, contrast the voiceless p with the 
voiced 6, and the stops p and h with the continuant m. 

Word-building lessons on the ' family ' of words to 
be taught in the reading lessons might alternate with 
the reading from the blackboard and from sheets. The 
lessons in the Oxford Primers and Beading Sheets are 
so planned that they may be taken in connexion with 
a continuous story of a family of children — their home 
and school life, their pets and toys, their excursions 
and mishaps. 

The coloured picture at the head of each sheet will 
illustrate the reading and the various episodes in 
the teacher's story, and will form the subject of pre- 
liminary talks. It is hoped that the development of 
a real and hving interest in the subject of the accom- 
panying story may lead the children to acquire easily 
and rapidly the power to read alone. 

Suggested Story. Episode 1. 

(To be told before Sheet 1 is presented.) 

One day Sam's mother said to him, ' If to-morrow 
is a fine day, your father and I will take you and Ted 
for a drive to a wood, where you may pick flowers 
and have a long play. I expect that your cousins 
Tom and Ned will go too.' Now Sam was very fond 
of Tom and Ned, and he had never seen a wood, 
although his teacher had often told him stories about 
them, so he said, ' Oh ! mother, that will be lovely. 
Shall we have a picnic like the one Mab had ? * ' Yes,* 
said his mother, ' and I must get a hamper ready to 
take with us.' So Sam's mother boiled a ham, and 
bought some bread at the baker's. Sam watched her 
packing the hamper and he said, ' Mother, I wish you 
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would take some of the strawberry jam ! ' ' All right, 
my dear, said his mother, so I wiU.' 

1. Word-building on blackboard or with loose letters 
and syllable am. The syllable am and the sounds 8, j, 
and h, should have been already taught as suggested. 
The syllable am, printed on a card or on the blackboard, 
is presented to and recognized by the class. The con- 
sonants 8, /, and A, are also rapidly sounded by children 
individually and in chorus. The building of the words 
may take the form of a game, thus : One child holds 
up the word am, and the teacher asks some one to 
change the word into jam. Another child runs up 
and joins j to the syllable, while the class blends the 
sounds together ; h is added to am in the same way. 
Such exercises might be repeated on the blackboard. 
Children give sentences containing each word after 
it is built. 

The letter >8f must also be taught from the blackboard. 

Reading Lesson. 

1. 8tudying the Picture. The children should be 
allowed to enjoy the picture, and to recognize Sam 
and the jam and ham intended for the picnic. 

2. Reading the Words and Phrases on the 8heei. The 
teacher should ask the children to find the words 
8amy ham, and jam, and to read the sentence, ' I am 
Sam.' 

3. Expression and Printing Lesson. The words may 
be printed on brown paper with coloured crayons and 
illustrated. 

Short stories based on the following topics may in- 
troduce the next seven reading lessons. 
Sheet 2. A scene in the wood. 

„ 3. A game in field. 

„ 4. An accident. 

„ 5. A torn dress. 

„ 6. Rain out of doors. 

„ 7. Fishing. 

„ 8. Home to bed. 
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Much variety will be necessary in the first word- 
building lessons. It is sometimes advisable to proceed 
from sound to symbol, because by such means the 
child's' ear is trained. In the later lessons when the 
child can read, the work consists wholly of interpreting 
and translating the symbol into soimd. ^ 

Lesson on the Word ' Fan '. 

1. Arouse Interest Tell a short story introducing the 
word fan, or connect with story for week, e.g. if such 
a story as ' Cinderella ' is being told the fan might 
form part of the outfit for the ball. Have a real fan. 
Let one or two children come out and fan other 
children. All might pretend to use a fan and sing — 

We are all fanning, fan, fan, fanning, 
We are all fanning so happy and so gay,' 

to the time of ' We are all nodding '. 

2. Pick out the Sounds. Pronounce the word very 
slowly, thus : f a n. Children who have had practice 
in soimding letters readily pick out the first, the last, 
and the middle sound. Print or let a child print each 
letter as it is sounded. 

3. Connect tvith Symbols. Then build up and teach 
the word as follows: Print the vowel (*a') on the 
blackboard, while children trace in the air ; add n 
and blend the sounds as suggested on p. 244. When 
the word an has been recognized, used in sentences 
such as ' I like an orange ', ' Mary ate an apple,' 
prefix / to the syllable an ; let children blend the / 
with an, print the word on their papers, and illustrate 
by making a drawing of a fan. Select the best and 
hang up as a record. 

Words in the an family. 

Introduce the words can, ran, man, and van, in a 
story such as — 

' One day Lizzie's mother was moving into a new 
house. While she was at school in the morning a man 
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came with a van to take the chairs, tables, bedsteads, 
and all the other things. Lizzie ran home from school, 
saw the van at the door, and said, " Oh ! mother, 
I can carry some of the things to the van." ' 

Ask children to mention any words containing an. 
Such words si§ van, ran, will be given. 

Van. Refer to the word /aw ; let children print aw, 
.give the first sound in v-an when pronounced slowly. 
If the sound is not already known, let children act 
it by pretending to grind a pair of scissors on a machine 
that says ' t; ', or in any way they suggest. Print the 
word on the board and let children sound it individually, 
and give one or two sentences containing the word. 
Fix their eyes on it in order that it may be recognized 
when seen again. 

Ran. Have the word acted by one or two children ; 
let others describe, such as, ' Annie ran to the door 
and back.' Then ask one or two children to print 
the part of the word they know — aw. Pronounce r-aw 
slowly. Let diflferent children sound r by pretending 
to be dogs growling. Ask a child to make aw into raw. 
Print the word in another part of the board if necessary. 
Let the children print the words i;aw and raw from 
dictation. 

Introduction of the Article. The words learnt {fan, pan, 
man) should be rapidly recognized by the class, intro- 
duced in sentences such as, ' There is a man in the 
picture,' ' We have a fan,' ' Mother bought a new 
pan.' Print the phrases ' a fan ', ' a man,' ' a pan,' 
on the board, and ask children to read them. They 
will probably lay equal stress on each word thus : 
' a mdn.^ Use the phrase in a sentence and let chil- 
dren hsten to the weak, unstressed article a, and the 
stressed word man. It will probably be necessary to 
exaggerate a little to help them to see what is meant. 

Sentences containing the words learnt. Teach one 
or two simple necessary words such as to, I, me, the, 
as sight words. Print the list of words learnt on the 
blackboard. Let children give sentences, such as — 
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' I can fan Nan.' 

' Nan had a fan.' 

' Dan ran to fan a man.' 

' The man had a fan.' 

' I ciBui get a fan.' 

' I can get Nan a pan.' 
If children do not compose the necessary sentences 
readily, acting will help them to do so. Let one 
personate Dan, another a man, another have a fan 
and fan them. 

After lessons on the analysis and reconstruction of 
words containing the short sound of a in such words 
as Saniy cap, cab, cat, bad, and can, the sound of e, as in 
net, should be introduced. Lessons on each series 
or ' family ' of words should be given as before, including 
the combinations of e with m, b, t, d, and n. The short 
sounds of i, o, and u should also in turn be similarly 
dealt with. The teacher should help the children to 
learn the forms of the words by allowing them to draw 
the syllables in the air, to make up the words individ- 
ually with the loose letters, to draw them with chalk, 
and to watch her make them boldly on the black- 
board. 

After a short time ck will be introduced and the 
teacher will show that only one letter is sounded. To 
impress the redundance of one of the letters on the 
children, they may be allowed to suggest reasons, 
more or less fanciful, as to why the two forms of this 
letter are so often to be found at the end of words. 

Again, in the syllables ill, iss, oss, U88, uff, and uzz, 
the silent or ' lazy ' letters will receive attention. The 
two final Va may be compared to two soldiers standing 
sentinel — they would not of course both speak at 
once. 

In these word-building exercises care must be taken 
to utilize the knowledge of ' sight ' words gained 
during the incidental reading lessons. During such 
lessons the children are encouraged to note likenesses 
and differences in words, and to recognize the syllables 
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that are common to a series of words. Thus in reading 
the nursery rhyme — 

' Hickory dickory dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock,' 
the children came out in turn and pointed to the 
syllables ock in dock and dock, to the syllables ick and 
or and the suflSx y in Hickory and dickory. Other 
words containing the common element were suggested 
by the children, such as Cocky-locky, dock, lock, mock, 
sock, and rock. 

All such series of words should if possible be mastered 
through type words with interesting associations. 
Suppose for instance, that such words as barig, rang, 
sang, occur in the reading lesson for the day. The 
word bang is taught if it has not already been en- 
countered. The initial consonant is separated from 
the rest of the word, thus : b ang. The children blend 
the soimds together. Another word, , such as hang, 
is printed directly underneath the first word, thus : 

bang 

hang 
and the children are required to master it without 
help from the teacher. Children very soon learn to 
prefix other consonants and to ' find out ' the words in 
a series with great rapidity. 

Lessons on a few simple Phonic Rules. 
Vowels made long by' the addition of e mute. 

1. Oral lesson. Such words as late, make, take, cake, 
came, made, have been used in an oral lesson. 

2. A few words containing the short sound of a 
as in cat, which until now is the only sound of this 
letter which has been taught during the phonic practice, 
were called to mind and written on the blackboard. 

3. The word at was written on the blackboard and 
teacher said, 'I am going to put another letter at the 
end, but there is a secret about him, so I do not think 
you will be able to find out what these three letters (a t e) 
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say.' Some kind of little story likely to interest the 
children may be made up in order to make the e mute 
interesting to them and to account for the change in the 
sound which is now taking place ; the story told will 
depend entirely on the work that the class has been 
doing. One class had recently visited a railway station 
and developed considerable interest in signals. The 
teacher said, ' I am going to put a little man at the 
end of at who will pull down a signal and send a message 
to the a (giving sound as in at) ; I think his message 
says, " Don't say a (giving the short sound), but say 
your name very nicely like this (giving long sound of a), 
and please remember that you are always to say that 
when I am at the end." ' 

Several consonants were prefixed one after the other, 
and the children recognized the words kite, pkUe, and 
used them in sentences. This sound of a was now 
used with other consonants, as in make, cake, bake, came, 
lame, lane, after which the children looked out with 
interest for these words in their reading books. 

Lessons must also be given on the lengthening of 
t, o, and u, but as there are so few common words con- 
taining c lengthened by addition of e mute, this sound 
may be deferred for the present. 

The number of exceptions to this rule with which 
the children are likely to meet during early lessons 
is not great ; in such words as are, have, give, and live 
the children may be told- that the final e sends no 
message to the plreceding vowel. They are helped to 
realize the exceptional use of this, letter if a line is drawn 
through it when the words are taught on the black- 
board, thus : liv\ 

In such words as hve, dove, glove, the letters uv may 
be placed underneath the ove to suggest the sound. 

The effect of e when following c. 

Such words as fa4^, race, nice, rice, occur in the reading 
lesson for the day. During the word-building the 
syllable a^^ is put on the board and recognized by the 
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children ; e is now added to ac and children naturally 
call the syllable ake. They are given due credit for 
applying the rule and told that it does not say ake 
because there is another little secret about e. The 
teacher tells some such little story as the follow- 
ing : * You all remember that this signalman e sent 
a message to the a ; well, in the words we are going 
to learn to-day, we shall find that he is not satisfied 
with changing the sound of a, but he whispers very 
very softly to c and says, '* Please, c, don't make that 
choking noise ; I don't like it ; I would much rather 
hear you say 5." ' 

After several lessons during which the children 
learn bit by bit that c, when followed by 6, i, or y, is 
always soft, they express this rule in their own words, 
and from this time the change does not confuse them 
in the least for they greet the ' busy body ' e Uke an 
old friend. 

The effect of w on a and o. 

A ' family ' of words, such as gash, hash, lash, mash, 
and ra^h, is briefly recapitulated by prefixing the 
different initial consonants to ash. This is done in 
order to impress the normal sound of ash on the 
children, that they may the more readily perceive the 
peculiar influence of w. 

The letter w is now preflxed and the children find that 
the vowel sound of a is changed ; they are told that 
w makes a say another sound. The word toash is 
pronounced and introduced in a sentence, after which 
children isolate and make the sound of a as in 
wash. 

Other groups of words are next taken, such as 
card, hard, lard, and tvard ; pant, slant, and tfxint ; 
d^p and loasp ; cat, rat, and what. The children will 
now be ready to express in their own words the effect 
of 11? on a. 

The words cart, dart, part, are compared with qtuirt ; 
mash and sa^h with qimsh and squash ; barrel with 
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quarrd. Children discover that as qu has the sound of 
kw^ the w has just the same effect as the u; on a 
following it. 

The changing of the sound of o should be taught 
in the same way, by comparing the sounds of cork, 
fork, work ; cord, ford, and tvord ; form, storm, and 
tvorm. 

Vowd Sounds made long by the intrusion of a second 
vowd, as in the words rimd, maid, bed, bead, red, reed, 
and cat, coai. The readiest method of helping the 
children to grasp the above principle is to print a 
word containing the normal short sound of the vowel, 
such as m^, bed, red, or cot, side by side with the sound 
to be learnt ; e.g. the sound ai as in muid is to be 
taught. 

1. The word mad is printed, and underneath, so as 
to be in close association with it, the word maid. It is 
sometimes helpful in a first presentation to emphasize 
the letters under consideration by printing them in 
another colour. 

2. Some story to show that in a monosyllable only 
one vowel can speak at once may be told. 

3. Comparison with the effect of final e on a, as in 
pan, pane, might be made. 

4. If the children have not already divined the sound 
of ai they are told that the ^ changes the d^ into a. 

5. Several words containing the sound will be 
given. 

Each combination of vowels should be thoroughly 
mastered before a new one is introduced, and numerous 
examples should be given. 

Equivalent Charts, showing different Methods of 
indicating the same Sound. 

After a series of lessons during which the long sounds 
of a vowel have been given, recapitulatory exercises 
will be necessary, and possibly a chart showing the 
different letters and combinations of letters that may 
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be employed, may be found helpful as a centre around 
which the various examples may be grouped. 





a 


ba-by 




a-e 


cake 


ft 


ai 


daisy 




ay 


day 




eigh 


eight 




6 


me 




e-e 


here 


e 


66 


seed 




ea 


bead 




li 


I Bi-ble 




i-e 


line 


i 


ie 


tie 




y 


my 




igh 


night 




Go 


O- no 


A 


0-6 


home 


O 


oa 


boat 




06 


toe 




u 


puny 


u 


u-e 


tune 




ew 


new 
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The same sound indicated by different combinations 
of letters, such SkS ow in cow and in snow. 

Lessons on series of words containing each sound 
should be given. In later lessons, as it is impossible 
for the child to tell, in attacking new words, which sound 
is to be applied, the children should be trained to think 
of the sense. If a child mispronounces a word, he will 
usually find that the sentence makes nonsense, will 
try again, and, by thinking of the sense, will generally 
succeed in pronouncing the word correctly. The young 
child is so apt to fix his mind entirely on words to 
the exclusion of ideas that any means of concentrating 
his attention on the sense of the passage is a valuable 
aid to his mental development* 

Lesson on ' ur '. 

A familiar sentence, learnt during the * sight ' 
reading exercises, such as * Fire, fire, bum the stick ', 
was written on the blackboard by the teacher, who 
concentrated their attention on the word bum, let them 
analyse it and isolate ur. 

Other words containing this sound (such as church, 
churn, turnips, curds), which had occurred in the stories, 
songs, poems, or nursery rhymes, were introduced in 
sentences reminiscent of previous enjoyment. The 
ideas connected with them were recalled by the teacher 
or by the children, e.g. 

' Turkey-lurkey went out with Henny-penny.' 

* The cnurch bells say ding-dong ' {Song). 

* Burd Ellen ran round the church ' {Childe Roland).^ 

* The third pig got into a chum.' \ .rp. p . x 
' The third pig got turnips to eat ' | ^^ ^^^^ ^*^^^- 
' Miss Muffet had curds and whey.' 

These sentences were printed on the blackboard. The 
children searched for the word containing ur and then 
read it. The word was afterwards analysed in order 
to impress it on the whole class. After the first efforts 

^ Jacob's EngU$h Fairy Talea, 
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two or three sentences were put up at once ; the ur 
was found and marked by the children, who usually 
managed to read the sentences quite well. 

Words DiTided into Syllables. 
In words of more than one syllable their division 
into syllables will suggest and help children to master 
many underlying principles, such as — 

1. The effect of a second r on the sound of the vowels. 
Compare for instance the sound of a in tar and tarry, of 
e in ner and herring, of i in squirm and squirrel, of o in 
horn and horrid, of u in turn and hurry. 

2. Vowels in syllables preceded by consonants and 
unclosed by other consonants generally have the long 
sound as in be, he, me, we ; go, no, so ; baby, paper, 
lady ; Bible, tiny ; puny, music. 

The children should be helped to grasp the principle 
underlying the above rule by being given many examples 
of vowels in both open and closed syllables. Thus in 
teaching the long sound of e the word web may first 
be presented, and the sound oi e in eb noted. The 
word be may next be given and the change of the 
vowel sound commented on. The sound of e in the 
word hem may also be compared with that in me, 
when the vowel and consonant again change places — 
em to me. 

The rule might next be applied to o by comparing 
the sound of o in dog with its sound in go ; in bo-peep 
with that in hob ; in on with that in wo. • 

Similarly the sound of a in open syllables may be 
taught by comparing a in cab and mbaby \ a in pap 
and in pa per ; that of t by comparing the sounds of 
i in bib and in Bi ble, in tin and ti ny ; and that of u by 
comparing the sound of u in hum and in mu sic. 

Much Variety and Flexibility of Method Needed. 
The learning to read is a complex and diflScult 
process ; in no subject is it more necessary for the 
teacher to understand the signs of fatigue and to 
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provide that ' infinite variety ' that custom qannot 
stale. Not onl^ must the eye be exercised in recogniz- 
ing forms, the ear in distinguishing sounds, and the 
hand in reproducing script or print, but the muscular 
sense, the memory and the imagination have each 
their part to play. 

The muscular sense aids the memory when the eye 
travels around the form of a letter or word, as well as 
when it is traced by the hand ; the eye is helped 
to photograph the form of the letters and words on the 
mind by drawing letters in the air, because the finger 
and the eye follow the form traced. If memory is to 
play its part in retaining what is learnt, repetition is 
necessary, and without a strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion in order to make the page glow with reality, 
and to enable the child to picture the scenes described, 
the early reading will be dull and uninteresting. 

While we shall get all the help we can from the study 
of any and every method, our determining factor 
must be the child. His tastes must decide what the 
early reading matter shall be. He loves the nonsense 
story with its chorus-like effects, and its substratum 
of wisdom, hence we let him begin his reading through 
its fascinating medium ; again, his love of nature 
leads us to group our reading lessons around the talks 
about animals and flowers. To the natural attraction 
which bunny and birdie, bright leaf and flower always 
have for him is added the interest aroused by the 
talk, the suggestive blackboard sketch, the song, the 
poem, and the more exact expression of form through 
the medium of clay, paint, chalk, and paper. When 
the high-water mark of his interest has been reached, 
the teUing of stories follows quite naturally. The next 
stage is the selection of the simplest and most suitable 
story, which is printed on the blackboard while the 
proud author watches, and finally read by all with 
evident appreciation. 

Such an introduction to the world of books through 
the child's most cherished interests will tend to make 
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him regard them as enchanted ground. Our next 
task is to utilize his love for imitating weird sounds, 
skilfully to connect these with the Words he uses 
and the mysterious characters he sees in books, and 
thus to provide him with the means of reading for 
pleasure by the exercise of his own unaided efforts. 
The ' Word * and the ' Sentence ' methods are employed 
during the first few weeks, because it seems natural to 
start with the child's own sayings and original stories 
and with the reproductions of the language lessons. 
The above methods are, however, only used as stepping- 
stones to the Phonic Method, because through their use 
words are learnt at sight, and if forgotten cannot be 
re-discovered. 

The use of the Phonic Method leads us to analyse the 
words into their sound elements, and hence through 
a careful study of the formation of sounds to a purer and 
more exact speech, the classification of words into 
groups having a common sound element to a systematic 
and orderly method, and the training given to the child 
in self-help tends to develop self-dependence, concentra- 
tion and mental power. 

Pattern Beading. 

We have already referred to the advantage of reading 
aloud to children as a means of arousing their iaterest 
in and respect for books, and to excite a desire to learn 
to read. It is advisable also as a means of training 
their ears in correct intonation and expression, and 
of introducing them to a more literary style than is 
usually adopted during conversation lessons. 

There is often a tendency on the part of the young 
teacher to minimize the latent power of the child, 
and to supply pattern reading as a means of cultivating 
interest in the reading lesson, expression, and the power 
to recognize words at sight. The result of this abuse 
of pattern reading is a monkey-imitation on the 
part of the children of the teacher's voice, and an 
unhealthy tendency to shirk the attack of new words 
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and to expect too much help from the teacher, resulting 
in a lack of initiative and general mental flabbiness. 
If, during the early reading lessons abundant practice 
is given in the reading and acting of dialogue, the 
children will have J5een accustomed to associate their 
reading with realines ; expression must be the result 
of an intelligent comprehension of -the meaning of 
a phrase, and not of mimicry. 

Silent Beading. 

As soon as a child can read a few sentences, the teacher 
will train him to glance through the whole of a sentence 
and to get a mental grasp of the thought contained 
in it before attempting to read. The first sentences 
will of course be very short. 

The children can be prepared for this by games, 
e.g. the teacher has a collection of small toys on her 
table. She says, ' I am going to make my chalk talk 
to you on the blackboard ; it will tell you to do some- 
thing for me.' Such sentences as the following are 
printed on the blackboard : ' Get me the doll,' ' Put 
the top in the box,' ' Give the hoop to Tom,' &c. The 
children are seated in a semicircle or in desks ; they 
run out to obey the command on the blackboard. Only 
two or three are allowed to run out at the same time. 
As children learn to do this, a row at a time is chosen 
to run out, and do something the blackboard tells them. 

Sentences are next printed and shown, and children 
are required to read and tell or act what the sentence 
says ; this is made a habit because no child is allowed to 
read a sentence unless he has fixst looked it through 
quickly. As children progress, books containing very 
short and easy stories are given out, and the children 
are trained to find out the story for themselves. 

Spelling. 

The eye may be trained to picture a word by the 
teacher printing it on the blackboard, requiring the 
children to look at it, and then rubbing off and asking 

s2 
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children to print it from memory. If they fail the word 
should be again shown for a second, again rubbed off, 
and reproduced by the children. The sense-training 
exercises are a great help to the children in getting the 
correct form of the word. Words may be dictated by 
sounding them distinctly and requiring the children 
to write them ; easy regular words such as caty cab, 
hem, him, cot, cut, &c., can be written from dictation 
from the first. 

Fixing the attention on the vowel combinations, 
comparing points of likeness and difference in words, 
and classifying them under their respective types, 
should, if continued during the lower classes of the 
schools for older children, make the intelligent applica- 
tion of the Phonic Method a means of effecting an 
improvement in the spelling. We should, however, 
recognize the fact that in teaching a language con- 
taining so many irregularities as ours does, the exclusive 
use of a phonic method will result in incorrect spelling. 
Practice should be given in visualizing, pronouncing, 
and then reproducing words, and when the child has 
mastered the difficulties of reading sufficiently to 
discover simple words with ease, words may occa- 
sionally be spelt and then written. 

The names of letters should not be taught at first, 
for in early attempts to discover words, the knowle<^e 
of the name of the letter will tend to confuse the clmd 
and to increase the difficulty of applying his knowledge 
of the sound value. 

Hints for the Teacher on the Formation of 
Speech-Sounds.^ 
' The foundation of speech-sounds is breath from the 
lungs.' 

Vowda. ' A vowel may be defined as voice (voiced 

^ All teaohers of reading should have some knowledge of phonetics. 
Such books as The Sounds of English and A Primer of PJiohetics, by 
Dr. Henry Sweet, from which most of the remarks on the formation oi 
speech-sounds are taken, will be found useful 
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breath) modified by some definite configuration of the 
upper part of the throat and of the lips, but without 
audible friction.'^ 

'Consonants are the result of audible friction or 
stopping of the breath in some part of the mouth or 
throat.' 2 

Voicdess and Voiced Consonants. * The diflFerence 
between these is best heard by comparing such sounds 
as s and z. S, if pronounced alone and prolonged, can 
be heard as a hiss ; but z, when pronounced alone and 
prolonged, produces in addition an audible buzz, 
which 5 uttered with force, can be made to resound quite 
loudly. Accordingly z is called a voiced letter, because 
the utterance of it is accompanied by an emission of 
voice, i. e. of breath made aucUble when passing through 
the vocal chords in the throat, which are relaxed in 
pronouncing 5, but tightened in pronouncing z. The 
list of English consonants that can be paired off is 
as follows : — ' * 



Voiceless 

P 
t 
k 
f 


Voiced 
b 
d 

g 

V 


Voicdess 
th (as in thin) 
sh 
ch 
wh 


Voiced 
th (as in that) 
zh 

J 
w 


s 


z 







Open Consonants^ including (a) those in which the 
passage is simply narrowed without any contact of 
the vocal organs, such as wh, w, y (initial as in yes), 
h (aspirate) formed by the emission of breath from the 
throat. 

(6) Lip-teeth Consonants. Those formed by the 
contact of the lower lip and upper teeth, such as / and v ; 
this contact has the effect of forcing the breath to 
seek a channel elsewhere, namely, through the inter- 

• A Primer of Phonetics, by Henry Sweet, p. 13. 

• Ibid., p. 30. 

• A Primer of English Etymology, by Professor W. W. Skeat, pp. 22, 23, 
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stices of the teeth, which form the real friction channel. 
It is, however, also possible to form an / between the 
lips and the teeth without any contact. 

(c) Blade Consonants. Those formed by the blade 
of the grooved tongue coming into slight contact with 
the ridges of the gums, such as s and z. 

Consonants whose friction is distinctly audible both 
with breath and voice, such as s and z, f and v, are 
called ' hisses ' when breathed or whispered, ' buzzes ' 
when voiced. 

(d) Trill Consonants formed by the vibration of the 
point of the tongue triUing against the gums, such as r. 

(e) Blade-point. Formed by raising the point of the 
tongue as in sh. (The voiced sound, often represented 
by s, as in pleasure, has the sound of zh.) 

(/) PoirU'teeth Consonants. The most distinct form 
of these consonants is that produced by placing the 
tip of the tongue firmly on the back of the upper teeth 
and forcing the breath partly between the interstices 
of the teeth, partly between the sides of the tongue-tip 
and the surface of the teeth, as in th. 

Divided ConsonarUs are formed by stopping the 
middle of the passage, leaving it open at the sides, as 
in L 

Stopped {or shut) ConsonarUs : — 

(1) Labials (p and 6).\ 



The lips are pressed to- 
gether. 

(2) Denials {t and d). 
The point of the tongue is 
brought into contact with 
the gums above the upper 
teeth. 

(3) Outturals (k and g). 
The back or middle of the 
tongue is raised and pressed 
against the soft palate. 



After the percussion in 
each case a slight pufif 
of breath escapes. The 
breath or voiceless con- 
Vsonants (p, t, k), have no 
sound whatever in them- 
selves and are only ren- 
dered audible by the puff 
or explosion which accom- 
panies them. 



Nasal Consonants (m, n, ng) are formed by complete 
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closure of the mouth passage by the lowering of the 
uvula, while the nose passage is left open. The position 
of the vocal organs during the sounding of m corre- 
sponds to that for the labials p and b, that for n.to that 
for the dentals, while that for ng, in which the back 
of the tongue is raised, is similar to that for the 
gutturals. 

Vowels. ' The horizontal movements of the tongue 
produce two well-marked classes of vowels : (1) back, 
such as a in father , au as in ball, saw, nought, and u as 
in pull, and (2) front, such as ee in see, e in men, and a 
in man. In the former the tongue is retracted into the 
back of the mouth, and its fore part is pressed down, 
so that the tongue slopes down from the back to the 
front of the mouth. In the latter the front of the 
tongue is raised towards the front of the palate, as in 
the consonant y in yes, so that the tongue slopes down 
from the front backwards. The retraction of the tongue 
in the back vowels may easily be tested by putting the 
little finger inside the lower teeth while forming first 
the front vowel a as in mxin, and then the back vowel 
a as in ball. While the position for a as in m>an is 
being maintained, the tip of the tongue presses on the 
finger. When the change is made to the position of 
a as in ball, the tip of the tongue is drawn back quite 
clear of the finger.' ^ 

Analysis of the ForwMion of Sounds. 

* Difference between Breath and Voice. In order to 
help the children to feel the difference between a breath 
or voiceless and a voiced consonant, the teacher 
should isolate and lengthen such sounds as / and v, 
s and z, require the children to imitate and to place 
the palm of the hand or one or more fingers on the 
larynx, when the vibration that produces the effect 
of voice in v and z and not in / and s, will be felt. 

' The direction and varying force and volume of the 

^ The Sounds of English, by Henry Sweet, p. 25. 
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outgoing breath from the lungs can be felt by holdmg 
the hand in front of the mouth or underneath the 
nostrils, or its effect in making dull or misty a small 
mirror held in front of the current of air as it escapes 
from the lips or nostrils may be seen by letting the 
breath flow on to the mirror. '^ 

* Sweet. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE TEACHING OF WRITING 

We have already seen how in the babies' classes 
the tracing in sand gradually develops into the chalk 
drawing, and how the child's hand has been exercised 
in the printing of words in connexion with the reading 
lessons. 

It is essential that reading and some form of writing 
should be taught side by side, and some teachers will 
prefer to begin with script, others with print, while 
others will teach the two characters together. It 
seems to us that the printed character has claims to 
our first consideration, because it is the form seen by 
the children in books or in the street, the letters are 
easier to make than are the script characters because 
there are no upstrokes, and it forms a transition between 
the chalk-drawing of the babies and the writing of 
the child of six or seven years of age. A very simple 
form of letter should be adopted, such as — 

abcdefghijklmnopqrst 

u V w X y z. 

After five or six months' work, during which the 
initial diflficulties of the recognition of easy words 
have been overcome, the teaching of writing should be 
commenced. Many of the letters, such as c, d, A, m, n, p, 
will be recognized at once, and the others present no 
difficulty if a little pains is taken to compare the form 
of the script with the familiar print. The two forms 
should be closely associated together until the children 
have learnt the script form ; they are very glad to look 
out for points of likeness and the written letters will 
soon be mastered. 
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The first lessons will be a variety of free^arm drawing, 
and there should be practice at the wall or on the boards 
or other surface used for free-arm drawing, the chief aim 
being to develop ease of arm movement.' Two kinds 
of lessons will probably be found necessary at first : — 

1. Free-arm exercises in drawing lines and curves. 

2. Practice in writing simple words. More rapid 




Fio. 25. Writing. 

progress and more satisfactory results are obtained by 
training children from the first to write a whole word 
without lifting the chalk. When the work is done at the 
free-arm drawing-board this presents no insuperable 
difficulty. A beginning may be made with such words 
as in, tin, win, bin. 

As close a connexion as possible between the writing 
and the reading or language lessons should be pre- 

* See Genetic Psychology Jor Teachers, by C. H. Judd. 
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served, and the dramatization and illustration of the 
words selected for the children's writing lessons should 
where possible be continued. Thus the child's interest 
in the word mn will be much increased if before 
writing it two, three, or more children, nm a race. 
The comparison of the script form with the more 
familiar printed form should be facilitated by showing 
them together, e.g. the latter might be printed on the 
top of the blackboard and the former written under- 
neath ; the children should note points of likeness and 
of difference. 

As soon as possible sentences should be written, 
because they are more interesting ; thus, before the 
capitals are taught, such sentences as ' get it ', ' sit 
on it,' may be written after they have been acted by 
the children. 

After working for a period at the boards, ruled or 
unruled paper and soft crayons may be introduced, 
and the words or letters can then be written in the desks ; 
the minimum height of the one-space letters should 
at first be one inch. As a rule the ordinary writing 
with lead pencils on ruled paper should not be begun 
before the child is nearly six years of age, because it 
requires greater co-ordination of the small muscles, and 
more eye-strain, than is good for the child at this stage. 

The style of writing adopted should be considered 
£rom two points of view, that of the reader and that 
of the writer, and the determining factors in the choice 
of style should be legibility and ease of movement. 
This seems to be best secured by avoiding extremes, as 
for instance, writing that has a very decided slope on 
the one hand, and upright writing on the other ; for 
the decidedly sloping style is likely to lead to an 
inclination of the body to one side, and a vertical 
style often degenerates into one with a backward slope. 
The forms of the letters should be as simple as possible, 
they should have suflScient space between them to 
enable the eye to take in the form without effort, and 
should slope very slightly towards the right. 
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The large writing described above is really a form 
of drawing and should be continued until the children 
have learnt the forms of the letters and the method 
of joining them together. It should then be reduced 
to a size suitable to the child's small fingers, and the 
child prepared by exercises for the continuous writing 
in which all movements are made from the muscles 
of the wrist and arm. Laborious finger-movements 
must be discouraged from the first. 

Capitals should be taught on the free-arm boards 
as soon as easy sentences can be written. The form 
of capital chosen should resemble that of the small 
letter or that of the printed letters, e. g. fl is merely the 
small letter enlarged, ^ is very similar to B, -p to P 
-/B to R, ^ to H, Tt to K. This similarity should be 
noted and the child's work in learning the capital letters 
will be materially lightened by such means. 

The Position of the Body during the writing lesson is 
of' the greatest importance. The feet should be placed 
firmly on the ground, the back held nearly upright, the 
head in a line with the spine, and the left hand should 
steady the paper, which the child may be allowed to 
move when necessary. The book should not be too 
near the edge of the desk and should be parallel to it. 

Now that paper is so cheap there is no excuse for 
using slates, which are likely to lead to uncleanly 
habits, and to try the eyes of the child and the nerves 
of the teacher. 

Paper ruled for one-space letters of about J to J inch 
will be large enough for the child when he has learnt 
the forms of the letters. A soft medium is necessary 
to the weak and unformed hand of the young child, 
hence the lead pencil should be used until the child 
leaves the infants' class, for his small hands are not 
sufficiently developed for the use of the pen. 

Children who have had a varied course of preparatory 
drawing soon learn to write any easy sentence from the 
blackboard. If they are allowed to write letters to 
their mothers and fathers, much joy will be given to 
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both children and parents. The following are examples 
of letters written by children of six and a half years of 
age, after a lessen on ' Lord Nelson ' : — 

' Dear Miss — • I wish my father would take me to 
the place where Lord Nelson fell. Good-bye. From 
Margaret Whiting.' 

* Horatio Nelson was brave and good and kind, and 
fought with all his might. Good-bye, with love from 
Ethel.' 

' Dear Miss — . I do wish I could go to see the ship 
of Lord Nelson. From Mary Hardy.' 

' Dear Miss — . Lord Nelson was a good and brave 
man and he did his duty and he was a brave sailor and 
all the sailors love Lord Nelson. Good-bye, with love 
from Winnie Bagnall.' 

' Horatio Nelson was a good brave Admiral and he 
was a strong man and he always did his duty and we 
must do our duty. England expects every man to 
do his duty. Good-bye, from Frances Morris.' 

' Lord Nelson was a good brave man, and he fought 
the battle of Trafalgar. Good-bye, from Edward Key.' 

They were allowed to ask the teacher how to spell 
any word which presented diflSculty to them. Such 
words were written on the blackboard and copied by 
the children. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE TEACHING OF NUMBER 

The importance of the teaching of arithmetic is 
universally recognized both for its use in everyday 
life and its value as mental training. 

The notions of number that children below the age 
of seven years are able to gain are necessarily limited, 
but we may aim at acquiring a facility in the use of 
the fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, within the limits of 20, 
24, or 30. Most of the work will necessarily be oral, 
and associated with concrete objects, but we must 
be guided by common sense as to when we shall teach 
the symbols, and as to how far we can introduce the 
arithmetical terms 'add,' 'subtract,* &c. Sir Oliver 
Lodge says, ' Nothing is gained by artificial repression 
at any stage. Premature forcing of names is worse 
than artificial withholding of them, but both are bad. 
It is a help to have a label with which to associate 
certain observed properties just as it is convenient to 
call a certain flower " daisy ", or a certain star " Sirius ". 
But to supply the label and withhold the object, to 
lecture about daisies or stars or numbers before they 
have been seen is, Jet us politely say, unwise.' 

The child enters school with some notions of number ; 
a baby has the number sense suflficiently developed to 
discriminate between 2 and 3, or 3 and 4 sweets. 
Many unconscious number lessons are received as the 
child watches the domestic routine ; he counts the 
rosy apples before they disappear into the depths of 
the pie, the construction of which he follows with sq 
much fascination, the little cakes which he longs to 
taste, or the plates and cups which he helps mother to 
lay on the table for dinner or tea. 
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No systematic number lessons will be given to children 
under five years of age, but the Froebelian Gifts and 
Occupations will develop some knowledge of nimiber, 
and tend to make vague ideas more definite and 
systematic. 

It is unwise and obviously premature to drill young 
children in number relations, hence even after the age 
of five years much of the instruction in this subject 
will still be informal and incidental. 

The Use of Apparatus in Number Teaching. 

Although many ideas of number are gained in- 
cidentally by the children in their life out of school, it 
will be found necessary to allow some use of objects 
during the whole of the infants' school period, though, 
as the child advances, these should be relied on less 
and less. The child must begin to gain his ideas of 
number as the race gained them, by contact with real 
things. Hence he must be allowed to handle, sort, 
and arrange in groups some convenient kind of 
apparatus. He will start with a vague whole, and by 
a series of transitions from the whole to the parts 
and back again to the whole, the indefinite will gradually 
become clearly defined in his mind, and the number 
concept will be formed. 

During the past sixty years much attention has been 
paid to concrete methods of teaching. A study of 
a few of the experiments made by some of the most 
zealous workers in this direction will be helpful and 
instructive.^ 

Pestalozziy who is said to have ' laid the real founda- 
tions of primary arithmetic as it has since been recog- 
nized by insisting on the use of objects ', found the 
teaching of his time bookish, formal, and lifeless. 
In spite of a lack of system and method his pupils seem 
to have acquired striking readiness and facility in 
dealing with numbers. 

* See TTie Teaching of Elementary, Mathematics, by David Eugene 
Smith. 
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Tillich, one of the most notable of his disciples, 
inspired by Pestalozzi's work, devised the well-known 
Tillich bricks — ' a box containing ten one-inch cubes, 
fcen bricks two inches high and one-inch square at 
fche base, ten three inches high, and so on up to ten 
inches high.' By means of these bricks the order of 
the numbers, one, two, three, &c., was taught and 
a thorough knowledge of number (1) within the range 
of 1 to 10, and (2) from 1 to 100, was gained. 

' Tillich's method was an advance on that of Pesta- 
lozzi, because the former emphasized the decimal 
system while the latter did not.'^ Tillich admitted the 
use of no other apparatus except the * reckoning-chest ', 
for he says : ' The forming of number ideas \^ go on 
faster if one uniform means be constantly applied so 
that all disturbance is avoided which would be caused 
by forming ideas of other things.'^ 

Orvbe constructed his method by making judicious 
selections from the writings of the early followers of 
Pestalozzi. ' His new principle was, that the four 
fundamental processes should be taught with each 
number before the next number is taken up.' He 
adopted the ' concentric * system. To the mastery 
of the numbers 1 to 10 more than a year was to be given, 
and to the numbers from 1 to 100 three years were 
recommended. 

Knilling and Tanch had observed the child's love of 
the rhythm of counting, and they concluded that in 
basing their system on this natural desire, they would 
be following the line of least resistance. They taught 
the children to count rapidly forwards and backwards 
by I's, 2's, 3's, &c., to 100, and by this practice they 
developed the power to do rapid work in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

A very superficial glance at the work of these men 
will show us how much their experiments and writings 
have affected our teaching of arithmetic. Pestalozzi 
opened our eyes to che folly of neglecting to train the 

^ David Eugene Smith. 
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senses and the perceptive powers, Tillich showed us 
a method of avoiding the too prevalent counting 
by units, while Grube's ' fixed-unit ' method and that 
of the ■ Knilling and Tanck school still have many 
adherents. 

In England we were for a long time deaf to the 
voices that were raised in protest against artificial 
and formal methods, and during the dark ages of 
' Payment by Results ' little children of six years of 
age were expected to add and subtract numbers to 
999, and we were so successful in converting the 
unfortunate little ones into grant-earning machines 
that 90, 95, or even 100 per cent, of such children passed 
the annual examination. 

Although we have now done our best to sweep away 
the stroke-making, the finger-counting or other device 
which the old system encouraged, the work is still too 
often slow and mechanical, because the answers are 
obtained by unit-counting, or because we forget the 
need for a transition stage and allow the children to use 
the counters too much. 

We are so impressed by the mistakes of the past 
that we rush into the opposite extreme with the usual 
reactionary zeal ; many of us for instance use all kinds 
of apparatus to impress number facts, but in our dread 
lest our pupils should be tempted to solve their little 
problems by unorthodox use of fingers, we practically 
ignore the fact that the children possess these useful 
members. 

In our determination to avoid caUing upon the chil- 
dren to deal with impossibly high numbers which they 
cannot realize, a method closely resembling the Grube 
or * fixed-unit ' method is adopted, and their attention 
is sometimes confined for weeks to the narrow limits 
of 2, 3, or 4, in order that they may completely master 
these numbers before passing on to the next of the 
series. In thus insisting on complete and accurate 
knowledge in so restricted a number space, there is 
an obvious danger of demanding uimatural thorough- 

FLAI8TBD rp 
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ness. The child is bored by having to work so long 
with 2, 3, 4, or 6, when he is in the habit of handling 
larger numbers out of school, and there is little satis- 
faction in making him learn every number relation 
and number fact within the limits of 4, if by so doing 
we destroy his interest in the study of number. 

* The attempt to secure what is called thoroughness 
in the branches taught in the elementary schools is 
often carried too far ; in fact to such an extent as to 
produce arrested development in the mechanical and 
formal stages of growth. The mind in that case loses 
its appetite for higher methods and wider generaliza- 
tions.' (Report of Committee of Fifteen.) 

If our method of teaching number is to be really 
effective it must be the result of our own thought and 
individual experience, modified by the study of the 
pioneer work of the past, and by intelligent dfiscussion 
of methods with our colleagues. 

The next question which presents itself is ' what 
apparatus shsJl we use ? ' 

Experience and knowledge of children iseem to 
suggest the introduction of a variety of materials in 
the lower group of infants, because owing to their 
undeveloped powers of concentration variety should be 
the very essence of their work, and also because the 
number exercise will often be connected with the 
language lessons. It will include the kindergarten 
Gifts I, III, IV, VII, and VIII (baUs, bricks, tablets, 
and sticks), beads, shells, nine-pins, small fish or other 
models, a miniature tea-set, beans, and other seeds, 
paper coins for shopping, &c. As the child's power 
of attention is gradually developed, the exercises will 
increase in difiiculty ; it may be found advantageous 
to use one main kind of apparatus with the older 
infants, because, as Tillich tells us, the presentation 
of a variety of objects has a tendency to attract the 
attention of the children, to the counters themselves, 
instead of concentrating it on number. We do not 
expect children of five years of age to develop the 
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power of rapid calculation ; we want ideas of number 
to take form slowly in their minds, but during the last 
year, as their knowledge of the components of number 
gradually becomes systematized and memorized, the 
children must be trained to do some brisk and rapid 
work, and to this end a uniform use of one kind of 
counter will perhaps minister more eflfectively than 
a variety would. 

This does not mean that the number work will be 
monotonous, for if interest is to be sustained no two 
lessons will be exactly alike, and although the actual 
counters used to help 






t> \> 



the child to form his 
fundamental ideas of 
number will not vary 
much, our deter- 
mination to make 
all lessons real and 
to keep in touch with 
his out-of-school in- 
terests will lead us to 
the use of the yard 
measure, the foot 
rule, scales, weights 
and paper coins, to 
help him to form elementary notions of measurement, 
weighing, buying and selling, "&c. ; while for the drawing 
of plans and for notation, little bundles of sticks will 
be found valuable. 

The apparatus used by any teacher should be a 
matter of individual preference ; at this stage it must 
be such as will enable the children to get definite ideas 
of constantly enlarging wholes built up on a decimal 
system. 

For dealing with numbers beyond ten a small abacus 
which will stand on the child's desk will be found useful. 
With an abacus somewhat after the above design and 
a sheet of paper, the child can alternately work exercises 
in the concrete and in the abstract. 

t2 
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The tablets of Gift VII seem to be a convenient form 
of apparatus ; the two surfaces are of different colours, 
hence two components of numbers can be shown, the 
squares can be easily joined together, and as they 
measure exactly one inch square, elementary ideas of 
surface can be given through their use. 

A large abacus with square pieces of wood sliding in 
grooves also of two colours (ten rows of ten squares each) 
can be used by the teacher for demonstration purposes.^ 

Any number work with young children must deal 
with subjects that interest them ; their toys, their 
little shopping expeditions, their make-believe plays, 
will all give us suggestions as to their interests and 
point of view. Their restless young minds are con- 
stantly wandering from one thing to another ; if we 
wish to succeed in holding their attention we must 
make the number lessons more interesting than any- 
thing else that is likely to catch their attention, we 
must plan Uttle surprises, introduce as much variety 
as possible, and never continue the lessons too long 
— ten to twenty minutes is long enough for children 
between the ages of five and seven to be kept at number 
work at a time. 

Learning the Order of the Numbers, 

When the child is learning to count we must take 
care that he associates the words, one, two, &c., with 
appropriate groups of objects ; if a number frame is 
used it will be well to show each group on a separate 
line in order to make sure that there is no confusion 
in the child's mind, thus — 

D one 

D D two 

D D D three. 

Exercises should be given in making * pictures ' of the 
numbers of the first decade (arranging them in definite 

^ See illustration, p. 295. 
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groups). The teacher should not always begin with 
one and build up, but she should practise the children 
in making any pictures that are called for within the 
number-range 1-10. Such exercises as the following 
may be given: 'Make picture 4.' 'Make another 
picture 4.' ' Put the two pictures together.' ' What 
picture have you now ? ' ' Make picture 6.' ' How 
many must you take away from picture 8 before you 
can make picture 6 ? ' In helping the child to form 
number notions we must appeal to him through as 
many senses as possible, including the recognition of 
numbers by the ear and the exact imitation of a series 
of movements made by the. hand or arm, e.g. the 
teacher sounds the piano or strikes a gong a certain 
number of times. Children are asked to tell the number 
of sounds or movements. 



Number Lessons for Children between the ages of 
five and six years. 

During these lessons the energies of the children 
will be mainly restricted to the study of the numbers 
one to ten. 

Much of the number experience at this stage will be 
gathered incidentally, hence the main consideration 
in many of theee so-called number lessons will be the 
general development of the child's ideas, and where 
the subjects lend themselves naturally to such treat- 
ment, the study of number may often be connected 
with the story or the language lesson. Thus while 
the story of ' The Wolf and the Seven Kids ' is 
being studied, the repeated presentations of the 
number seven will lead to an unconscious knowledge 
of this number as a whole. The children will see the 
group in the teacher's blackboard illustration, and in 
the picture ; they will take care to put in seven kids 
in their free expression lesson, and in acting the story 
seven of them will take the part of the little kids. The 
emphasis of number during the progress of the story 
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muBt be unobtrusive, for we must not spoil its artistic 
eflfect by clumsy efforts to teach number. 

While we are talking about the things seen at the 
grocer's we may quite appropriately have some shopping 
games ; one child will play the part of shopman while 
the others play at purchasing his goods. Paper coins 
may be used and many simple exercises in addition 
and subtraction may be introduced. 

Many other opportunities for gathering ideas by the 
way, and for increasing the interest by association with 
other subjects, will occur during the progress of the 
work, but as we must now begin to make our lessons 
systematic, we shall find that if we attempt to connect 
all number facts, the correlation becomes very strained 
and unreal. 

Bhymes and Qames which may asBist in Number 
Teaching. 

A ring of children may represent a pigeon-house, 
a farm-yard, a pond or a garden. The children are 
asked what the ring shall be to-day. As they have 
recently been talking about fishes, Leslie says, ' Let 
us call the ring a pond and let some children pretend 
to be fish.' * Very well,' says the teacher, ' any six 
children may go into the ring and they shall be the 
fish. We will all watch very carefully^to see that the 
right number of fishes go into the pond.' Bertram 
says, 'There are too many.' 'Is Bertram right?' 
' Yes, there are seven fish in the pond.' ' Very well, 
how many must go back ? ' ' One.' 

Such exercises will give practice in estimating the 
number in a group, in adding and subtracting, and in 
getting and expressing the ideas more and less. 

The pigeon-house -mil naturally follow a talk about 
a pigeon, a farm-yard a lesson on a domestic animal, 
and a garden the study of fiowers, fruits, or vegetables. 

Subtraction of ones from ten may be helped by such 
a song as ' Ten little Nigger Boys '. This will be found 
a useful method to employ as a means of fixing the 
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subtraction of ones after two or three preliminary 
lessons. Practice in the subtraction of other numbers 
may be formulated by jingles of this kind. 

Scoring Qames. 

The ability to add rapidly may be increased by 
playing games in which a score is kept. The following 
games have been found helpful : — 

1. Ninepins. On each ninepin is pasted a picture 
of a number with its symbol thus : — 



O 1 




oo 2 




OO , 
O ^ 




OO , 

oo ^ 



&c. About six of the ninepins are placed on the table. 
Janie roUs the ball and knocks over the 2, the 4, and 
the 3 ; Johnny keeps the score by giving Janie the 
number of counters she has won, i.e. 2, 4, and 3. The 
groups are shown to the class, and added as rapidly 
as possible by reference to their picture thus ; — 




The operation may be repeated as many times as is 
thought desirable, after which the various scores are 
compared ; thus Katie has 8, Billy 9, Janie 9, and 
Tommy 7. The children notice that two have ' just 
the same, Katie 1, and Tommy 2 less than the first two '. 
After some practice, symbols will be gradually intro- 
duced, when the statements may be written on the 
blackboard thus : 2 and 4 and 3 make 9; •• + *• + *• 
= 9; 2 + 4+3=9. 
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2. Hopscotch. Small scores may be introduced for 
this playground game, and will help to develop interest 
in, and to show the use of numbers. 

3. Skipping. Children may count as they skip ; the 
score for each successful skip may vary from 1 to 3, 
and thus children will learn to count by 2's and 3's 
as well as by I's. 

4. Throwing BcMa through a Hoop. A hoop may be 
suspended ^ little distance in front of a blackboard on 
which a target made by two concentric circles is drawn. 
Soft wool balls may be thrown through the hoop and 
the score will vary according to the position of the circle 
which is struck by the ball. If the whole of the circle 
is covered with white chalk the position may be seen 
easily. 

Learning to tell the Time. The schoolroom clock is 
sure to be made the subject of conversation during the 
oral language work. It may receive attention during 
the talks on common objects, or in connexion with 
a picture such as ' Tick-Tack ' in Froebel's Mutter- 
und Kose-Lieder. A clock or a watch is always an 
attractive object to a young child, and he will very soon 
learn to notice the position of the hands when he enters 
and leaves school ; the very youngest can pick out the 
numerals I, II, III, IIII, and from such beginnings the 
child gradually learns to tell the time. Clock faces 
can be purchased very cheaply and much instruction 
is acquired in an easy and pleasant manner in the form 
of play exercises. 

The position of the hands at such hours as XII, IX, 
II and IIII, &c., may be impressed on children's minds 
by letting them hold up their hands in the positions of 
the long and short hand, e.g. XII, both hands close 
together over head ; IX, left hand straight up while 
the right is held straight out from shoulder,^ &c. 

^ If the children are facing the clock the right hand will be held up 
and the left held out from shoulder. 
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Becognizing Q-roups of Numbers. 

The eye may be trained to recognize the number 
of objects in a group by giving the children practice in 
visualizing numbers of counters. These groiy)s may 
be flashed in front of children, who are allowed a few 
seconds to get the eye-picture and then asked to tell 
how many were shown. Some training of judgement 
and development of power to estimate numbers within 
certain limits may result from exercises such as the 
following: Interest is perhaps excited in a building 
or some other object mentioned in the fairy tale which 
was enjoyed so much during the story lesson. One 
day it may be a castle. A i-awing of the building is 
made on the blackboard and teacher suggests building 
the gate with bricks. She has ready a carefully pre- 
pared drawing of this gate in which she has clearly 
indicated the divisions between the cubes with which 
she intends it to be built (if drawn in front of the children 
they may count in ones instead of judging the number). 
The drawing is shown and then put out of sight. The 
pupils are now asked how many bricks are in the little 
tower on the right, how many in the centre, and how 
many in the tower on the left. If may be necessary 
to show the picture several times before the children 
are able to visualize accurately. After the number 
idea has been sufficiently emphasized the gate is made 
by all the children, who combine into couples in order 
to have sufficient bricks to build it. 



The same method may be employed in building 
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a church, a town hall, a garden wall, or any snitable 
object. The children work with great interest, their 
constructive imagination is developed in their efforts to 

Eicture to themselves the buildings suggested by the 
ricks, tbeir knowledge of number is applied to things 
that interest them, and the numbers are r^arded as 
wholes instead of being built up one by one as in 
unit-counting. 

Pictures of Numbers. The presentation of the 
numbers arranged in a definite form is a help to 
visualization and to a knowledge of their composition. 
The form chosen for the number ' picture ' is such as 
can be easily grasped by the eye and recalled by the 
mind; the development of each picture from the 
preceding one should be shown. 

The following pictures may be built up without any 
alteration of form : — 

Odd Numbers. 

U DD DD DO DO 

a a a an a a 

a a □ DO 

D DO 

a 
Even Numbers, 
u aa DO DD ao 

D DO DO DO DO 

DO D a a a 

D D D D 

D P 

In some respects the pictorial representation of 
5, 7, and 9, in the forms given on the next page are 
more likely to strike the eye ; if these forms are chosen 
the centred tablet must in each case be moved to the 
side before the next number is built up, e.g. — 
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D D 

D 
D D 



D D 

D 
D D 
D 



D a 

D 
D D 
P D 
a D 



D a 

D 

D D 
a D 

a 
D a 



Sketching of Objects for Number Work. 

Very simple sketches of various familiar objects will 
form a variety in the number lessons and will help the 
children to visualize groups of numbers. The sketches 
themselves must be mere symbolic representations of 
the objects, and must not obtrude themselves on the 
notice of the children, because their minds will be 
distracted from the idea of number if they are attracted 
to the details of the objects. 




Special Lessons on the Numbers 1 to 10. 

It is well to give special lessons on each of the 
numbers 1 to 10, during which the children gradually 
discover the properties of each and thus acquire an 
inteUigent working knowledge of the relation of its 
parts to each other, and of its chief characteristics. 
Elementary notions of the four rules should be intro- 
duced even in connexion with such small numbers as 
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2, 3, 4, and 6. In a lesson on 2, for instance, the child 
will learn — 

that 1 and 1 make 2, 
„ 1 from 2 leaves 1, 
„ twice 1 are 2, and 
„ there are two I's in 2. 
As we do not wish to bore the child by restricting 
his energies to 2, 3, or 4, longer than is necessary, the 
consideration of the number 2 may be followed by 
counting in 2's to 10, both backwards and forwards, and 
by giving small problems involving the addition and 
subtraction of 2. 

During the special number-lessons an attempt wiU 
be made to teach — 

1. The analysis of each number into its various 
pairs of addenda. 

2. Elementary ideas of multipUcation and division. 
Thus the lessons on the number 8 will include the teach- 
ing of — 

(1) Addition. 

1 and 7 are 8 

2 and 6 are 8 

3 and 5 are 8 

4 and 4 are 8 

The children will be taught to reverse 1 and 7 to 7 and 1, 
2 and 6 to 6 and 2, 3 and 5 to 5 and 3, and to see that 
the value in each case is identical. 

(2) Subtraction. 



1 from '8 leaves 7 


5 from 8 leaves 3 


2 „ 8 „ 6 

3 „ 8 „ 5 

4 „ 8 „ 4 
[3) Multiplication. 

Twice 1 are 2 


6 „ 8 „ 2 

7 „ 8 „ 1 

8 „ 8 „ 

3 times 1 are 3 


„ 2 „ 4 
„ 3 „ 6 
„ 4 .. 8 
4 times 


3 „ 2 „ 6 
1 are 4 


4 „ 


2 „ 8 
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(4)23 


HiHsUm. 












The 2'8 in 


8 


are 


4 






3'8 „ 


8 




2 and 2 over 






4'8 „ 


8 




2 






5'8 „ 


8 




1 and 3 over 






6'8„ 


8 




1 and 2 „ 






7'8 „ 


8 




1 and 1 „ 






8'8 „ 


8 




1 



These will, of course, not be committed to memory 
in series, like tables, but will be learnt by means of 
repeated and varied exercises with groups of children, 
with various objects, and with different kinds of 
counters. 

The child, in grasping the value of a number such as 
4, 6, 8, &c., must in thought — 

1. Unite each of the separate units into a whole. 

2. Divide the whole into parts which must be quite 
distinct in his mind. 

Therefore early number exercises should give much 
practice in dividing a. whole into parts and in uniting 
the parts into a whole again. Practice in handling 
and dividing numbers should be given with Gifts III 
and IV, and with varying numbers of tablets, sticks, 
shells, beads, or any other suitable and convenient 
objects. 

The child is given more scope, and hence encouraged 
to take greater interest, if number facts are learnt 
through manipulating a small number of objects, and 
then applied to a rather higher number within his 
mental grasp, than is possible if the lessons are re- 
stricted for weeks to very small numbers such as 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Thus as soon as ideas of a half, a quarter, 
or a third, are developed by means of dividing objects 
into these parts, the children may proceed to halve 
the even numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ; to quarter the 
numbers 4, 8, 12 ; or to divide into thirds the numbers 
3, 9, and 12. 

Increased interest will be given, greater knowledge 
of the properties of numbers acquired, and more power 
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of expression developed, if children are allowed, within 
certain limits, to experiment freely for themselves, 
and to state the results of their investigations both 
orally and in writing ; such free experimentation 
might alternate with definite exercises, such as ' Into 
how many equal groups can 12 be split up without 
leaving any over ? * Different children wiU probably 
divide the number into different groups, such as 
2 groups of 6, 6 groups of 2, 3 groups of 4, and 4 groups 
of 3. 

Little by little the work that began by being frag- 
mentary and incidental wiU be systematized ; the 
indefinite relations of greater and smaller, more and 
less, will lead to definite statements as to how many, 
how many more, or how many less. Ideas of addition 
and subtraction wiU arise, and as the child progresses 
through analysis and synthesis of the several smaller 
groups in a whole, rudimentary notions of multiplica- 
tion will be acquired. 

Under intelligent guidance the child should be so 
taught the beginnings of arithmetic that the way may 
be paved for a fuU understanding of the later and 
more formal part of the work. 

Class II (Age five to six years). 

Apparatus. Number frame for demonstration. 
Gift III boxes (8 inch cubes in each box). 

1. Halving the Cvbe. The children divide the cube 
in three directions and discover that there are two 
halves in a whole, that each half consists of four cubes, 
and that two 4's make 8. This is stated in words, 
after which one or two exercises may be given, such 
as * If you had 8 sweets to part between your little 
brother and yourself how many would each get ? ' It 
is a good plan to ask children to make up examples, 
which they readily do after a little practice. 

2. Observation of S as a whole. The 4 top cubes are 
placed by the side of the 4 bottom cubes, and children 
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are asked to notice the 4 cubes on the right hand 
and 4 on the left hand side. This may be compared 
with the picture 8 as shown on the number frame 
and as drawn on the blackboard. 

3. Quartering the Cube. After the cube has again 
been made into a whole, it is halved by separating the 
4 on the right from the 4 on the left. The children 
discover that there are 4 quarters in a whole, that each 
quarter contains 2, that 2+2 + 2 + 2=8, and that there 
are four 2's in 8. 
Formuiation. 

2 and 2 and 2 and 2 make 8. 

4 2's are 8. 

Or 4 times 2 make 8. 

There are 4 2's in 8. 

2 is a quarter of 8. 
Application. Mary, Tom, Harry, and Kate have 

2 tin soldiers each, how many are there altogether ? 
Children should be required to state how this was 
worked, and the statement may be written on the 
blackboard if the children have received the necessary 
preparation. 

Mary comes to school 4 days a week and her mother 
gives her 2 apples each day, how many apples does 
she have in a week ? I share 8 buns between 4 children, 
how many wotUd each child get ? 

Other lessons on the number 8 will follow, during 
which other components are learnt, e.g. 1 + 7, 2 + 6, 

3 + 6, 4 + 4. 

Suggested Syllabus for Class I (Infants). 

Analysis and synthesis of numbers to 20 or 24, and 
the mental working of simple exercises in addition, sub- 
traction,multiplication, and divi8ion,within these limits. 

Some elementary knowledge of coins and of buying 
and selling with the shilling, the sixpence, the three- 
penny piece, the penny, the halfpenny, and the 
farthing. 
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Measurements and Comparisons. Two groups of 
objects of the same kind compeared, to find out which 
group is the greater, which the less, and the difference, 
more or less. Measurements with varying units, e.g. 
cupfuis of liquid in a jug, paces across the room or the 
playground. 

Measurements with standard units, of weight illus- 
trated by the use of the pound, half-pound, quarter- 
pound, and ounce weights ; of surface with the yard 
and foot measures ; of volume with the quart and pint 
measures, and of time, year, month, week, day, hour. 
Notation of the numbers 1 to 20. During the latter 
part of the year the exercises worked inentally will be 
written down in exercise books. 

Q-eneral Bemarks. 

The successful teacher of number must combine the 
advantages of a systematic and well-planned scheme of 
work for the year with a great deal of variety of 
detail in the daily lessons. If no definite plan is 
followed much valuable training will be lost ; if on 
the other hand the plan of the work is developed 
without due regard for the needs of the children, the 
deadening influence of formalism will certainly destroy 
interest and render the work lifeless and mechanical. 
While, therefore, the work for each week should be 
an integral part of the scheme for the year, much fresh- 
ness and variety must be introduced into the work for 
each day. 

The analysis of 10, and of the numbers below 10, 
should be thoroughly revised and apphed to the 
numbers of the second number space 11-20 thus : — 

1 and 1 are 2 11 and 1 are 12 

2 „ 2 „ 4 12 „ 2 „ 14 
Lessons should be given on each number, but while 

one lesson may be sufficient for the special considera- 
tion of such numbers as 11, 13, 17, and 19, the numbers 
12, 15, 16, 20, and 24 will need thorough analysis 
and treatment. The main characteristics of odd 
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numbers may be learnt by comparing them with even 
numbers. While a number is being specially studied, 
exercises in finding and distinguishing between the 
numbers added and the numbers multiplied together 
to make the total, should be given ; in a lesson on 12, 
for instance, the children will learn that 4 + 4 + 4«12, 
that 4x3 = 12, that 3+3+3 + 3-12, or that 3x4 = 12, 
6 + 6 = 12, or 6 X 2 = 12. In a lesson on such a number 
as 16, the children should discover how many 8's, 
4's, 2's, 3's, 6's, 6's, and 7*s are in 16 ; the components 
10 + 6, 11+6, 12 + 4, 13+3, 14+2, 16 + 1, should be 
emphasized and compared with 1 + 6, 2 + 4, 3 + 3, 4 + 2, 
and 6 + 1. After addmg and subtracting the 8's, 4's, &c., 
multiplication should be introduced as shortened 
addition, and division as shortened subtraction. The 
tables should be built up and memorized by being 
repeated many times in different ways. They should 
at first be built up as foUows : — 



Once 2 is 2 
Twice 2 are 4 

&c., to 
8 times 2 are 16 

Once 6 is 6 
Twice 6 are 10 
3 times 6 are 16 

Once 8 is 8 
Twice 8 are 16. 



Once 3 is 3 
Twice 3 are 6 

&c., to 
6 times 3 are 16 

Once 6 is 6 
Twice 6 are 12 



Once 1 is 1 
Twice 1 are 2 

&c., to 
16 times 1 are 16 

Once 4 is 4 
Twice 4 are 8 
to 4 times 4 are 16 

Once 7 is 7 
Twice 7 are 14 

The place of the number in the number-scale may be 
emphasized by alternating the special study of a number 
with exercises in doubUng, hidving, &c., beginning 
with any number. 

The exercises should extend over as wide a range as 
possible, e.g. a lesson on the number 12 will include the 
teaching of the value of a shilling, of a dozen, of the 
number of months in a year, and some acquaintance 
with the foot-rule ; a lesson on 16 will include the 
learning of the number of ounces in a pound avoirdupois, 
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simple exercises in weighing and in making easy calcula- 
tions of weight. The subtraction exercises should take 
various forms, e.g. 12-10; 'take 10 away from 12, 
how many left ? ' ' How many more than 10 is 12 ? ' 
' What must we add to 10 to make 12 ? ' 

Children will learn by means of groups of objects 
such number facts as 3 x 4 « 4 x 3, or that 3 times 
4 is the same as 4 times 3 — 

D a a D 
n D D a 
D a D a 

Addition and Subtraction of Numbers which involve 
working through the Ten. 

It is assumed that the children know the components 
of 10 : 1 + 9, 2 + 8, 3 + 7, 4 + 6, and 6 + 6. They must 
also be quite familiar with the addition of 10 to the 
numbers 1 to 9. The addition of 10 to the numbers 
4 to 9 will present less difficulty than that of 10 to the 
numbers 1 to 3, because the word ' teen ' added to 
4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, reveal to the child the decimal arrange- 
ment, and hence the value of the number. 

The children will be taught that ' teen ' means ten ; 
thirteen, 3 and 10 ; fourteen, 4 and 10 ; fifteen, 6 and 
10 ; sixteen, 6 and 10 ; seventeen, 7 and 10 ; eighteen, 
8 and 10 ; nineteen, 9 and 10. 

Frequent practice will be given in decomposing the 
' teens ' into 10 and the odd units thus : — 

11 equals 1 ten and 1 one 

12 „ 1 „ „ 2 ones 

13 »> 1 » n 3 „ 

If „ 1 „ „ 4 „ &c. 
Addition of two numbers, whose total is more than 
10, but each of which is less than 10, such as 6 + 6, 
6 + 7, 7+8, 8 + 6, &c. 

1. Convert one of the numbers into 10 (6 + 6 ; 6+5 
«10). 

2. Add the remainder of the number from which 
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units have been taken to the 10 (6 + 6 ; 6+6 = 10; 

10 + 1=11), (6+7; 6+4 = 10; 10 + 3 = 13). 
Addition of two numbers one of which is larger than 

10, such as 11 +8, 12+6, 13 + 7, &o. 
Two methods may be employed, e.g. in adding 

1 1 + 8 we may say 10 + 8 = 18 ; 18 + 1 = 19, or (1 + 8 = 9) 
+ 10 = 19. 

Subtraction of a number less than 10 from a number 
greater than 10. 

Take the smaller number from 10. Add the re- 
mainder of the larger number to the remaining 
units. 14-6. 10 -6 = 4 ; 4 + 4 = 8. The method 
of working will be demonstrated to the children 
by means of objects and will present very little diffi- 
culty. This method of addition and subtraction will 
prepare the way for the teaching of subtraction by the 
method of decomposition. 

The doubles of the numbers 1 to 12 should be learnt 
by the children, who may be allowed to exercise their 
own choice as to which method they will adopt for 
adding such numbers as 9 + 8. Some will choose to 
work through the 10 thus : 9 + 1 = 10 ; 10 + 7 = 17 ; 
others 9+9 = 18; 18-1 = 17; others 8+8 = 16; 
16 + 1 = 17. Children should be required to state how 
they have obtained the result. 

' A combination of methods is not only possible but 
desirable, as the ultimate aim is to suppress the inter- 
mediate step (thus securing the result in one step 
automatically), which can be more easily effected if 
the intermediate step is variable.' ^ 

Number Lesson (16)* 

I. The Ntunber as a Whole. 

The children are asked to make up a picture of 16 
with their tablets ; the red side of the tablets is shown 
for the 10, and the white side for the units, or vice versa. 

^ Memorandum on the Teaming of Arithmetic, issued by the Scottish 
Board of Education. 

U2 
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After the attempt has been made the teacher also makes 
the picture on the number frame ; the children compare 
and make any necessary corrections in their own 
representations. The impression may be deepened 
by making a picture of 16 with any objects that are 
being discussed during language lessons, e.g. leaves, 
berries, flowers, birds, insects, &c. ; each child may be 
allowed to make a picture in any form he chooses. 




provided the 1 ten is distinctly separated from the 
units. The number is thus impressed on the eye in as 
clear a manner as possible ; the meaning of ' teen ' is 
referred to — sixteen means 6 and 10. Notation of the 
number 16. 

II. Halving the Number. 

1. Children divide their tablets in half. 

(a) in their own way. (6) by taking 2 from the 10. 

2. The process is repeated on the number frame as 
before. 

Statement. 1. Formulated by children. 
2. Written on the blackboard. 8 is the half of 16, 
A problem is now given on this number fact (1) by 
one of the children, and (2) by the teacher, such as, 
* Mary had 16 sweets ; her mother told her to give her 
little sister half of them and keep the rest for herself ; 
how many did she give her sister ? * 
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III. Exercises on Four Bules. 

(1) Addition, Tom had 8 marbles ; he won 8 more ; 
how many altogether ? 

marbles marbles 

8 + 8 = 16 8 

8 

16 

(2) Svhtraction. A boy had 16 pet mice, he gave 
8 away, how many had he left ? 

mice mice 

16-8=8 16 

8 

(3) Multiplication. A lady had 2 baskets, and in 
each she had 8 eggs. How many altogether ? 

Twice 8 are 16. 



8 

2 times (or baskets) 

16 

(4) Division. If I had 16 toys and I wanted to part 
them between 2 boys, how many would they each get ? 
There are two 8's in 16. 
toys 
2)16 

8 toys each. 

It is obvious that there is practically no mental effort 
in solving the above problems, for the intelligent child 
who knows that 8 + 8 = 16, will see at once what the 
answers must be. The mental effort in working is 
purposely reduced to a minimum that the child may 
separate the various processes in his mind, state each 
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appropriately in words, and lastly become accustomed 
to the written form. Such exercises can often be set 
by cluldren, if the teacher helps them to see what is 
wanted. Children enter into the setting of problems 
with great zest, and it is well that they should have 
some practice in this as well as in working them. 
A lesson like the above and the following on the 4's in 
16 would be only given occasionally, and would alter- 
nate with others introducing a variety of numbers and 
exercises. 

Aim. To teach the. 4's in 16. 

Preparation. The ideas gathered during the last 
lesson are briefly questioned from class, e.g. 8 + 8 = 16 ; 
twice 8 are 16 ; 16 -8 =8 ; there are 2 8's in 16. 

The counting in 4's to 16 which has previously been 
learnt is repeated once or twice. 

Presentation, Formulation, and Application. 

1. Number as a whole. The number will be shown on 
number frame and with objects. 

2. The Quarters of 16. Children readily see — 

that 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 = 16, 

„ 4 is a quarter of 16, 

„ 4 times 4 are 16, 
and hence there are 4 .4's in 16. 
It is illustrated as follows : — 



16 

A 

8 8 

A A 

4 44 4 



Application. A few simple problems may be given 
for children to work mentally,, after which they may 
be worked on the blackboard. 
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1. There are 4 fields with 4 rabbits in each field ; 
how many rabbits are there altogether ? 

rabbits rabbits 

4 4 in 1 field 

4 4 times 

4 — 

4 16 rabbits in 4 fields. 

16 

2. ' If I buy Jib of tea, how many ounces have I ? ' 
If I give Mary 16 crayons to share among 4 children, 

James, Henry, Annie, and Lucy, how many crayons 
will each child receive ? 

James has 4 crayons ; how many left out of 16 ? 12. 
Henry has 4 crayons ; how many left out of 12 ? 8. 
Annie has 4 crayons ; how many left out of 8 ? 4. 
♦ Lucy has 4 crayons ; how many left ? None. 
As each child has 4 crayons, how many 4's ? 4. 
crayons 
(children) 4)16 

4 4's in 16 



Problems on Four Bules. 
1. Addition. Pour boys have been out nutting, 
Jack has 9 nuts, Tim has 6, Bob has 4, and Harry 
only 2. How many have they altogether ? 

nuts 
9 
6 
4 
2 

21 

The children work mentally ; they are encouraged 
to find out the Quickest way, but are expected to state 
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how they get their results. As a rule they work through 
the nearest 10, but if a. quicker method is discovered 
by the children, they are never held back. Harry Bays 
9 and 6—9 and 1 are 10 ; 10 + 5 = 15; 15 + 4 = 19; 
19 and 2—19 and 1 are 20 ; 20 and 1 are 21. 

Mary says, 2 and 4 are 6 ; 6 and 6 are 12 ; 12 and 8 
are 20 ; 20 and 1 are 21. 

Billy says, 4 and 6 are 10; 10 and 2 are 12; 12 and 8 
are 20 and 1 are 21. 

The answer must be carefully written down and if, 
in crossing to the tens' place, the children are inclined 
to fall into error, reference should be made to the 
number frame or to children's individual counters. 

2. Svbtraction. ' If I have 17 marbles and lose 8 of 
them, how many are left ? * 
marbles 
I have 17 
and lose 8 of them 

9 left. 

The above problem is worked as follows : 8 from 10 
leaves 2 .-. 8 from 17=2 + 7=9. 

In all exercises the children must join in actively ; 
the teacher will suggest, stimulate, and give clues if 
necessary, but not tell. 

MidtipUcation. There are 5 boxes with 2 pairs of 
shoes in each box. How many shoes are there alto- 
gether ? 

2 pairs = 4 .'. 4 in each box. 

There are 5 boxes, hence there are 5 lots of 4'b. 
shoes 

4 in 1 box 

5 lots 

20 altogether. 
Division, I take la. 6d. to a toy-shop, where 
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I buy some 3d. toys. How many can I get for my 
money ? 

I can get 18 pennies for 1^. 6(2., so I have 18 pennies 
to spend on 3d. toys. 

We must find out how many 3's there are in 18. 
If children cannot work this mentally they should get 
18 pennies to divide into 3's. 
pennies 
1 toy costs Sd,)lS to spend 

There are 6 lots of 3's in 18. 

So I can get 6 toys for my 18 pennies. 

The comparison of one number with another may be 
a very useful exercise, e.g. — 

Comparison of 16 with other Numbers. 

The children look at the picture of 16 made with their 
objects and state in words — 

16 is 6 more than 10 
10 is 6 less than 16. 
Twenty objects may be shown on another part of 
the number frame underneath the 16, so as to be 
easily compared thus : — 



16 is 4 less than 20 
20 is 4 more than 16. 
A few exercises may be given to help children to 
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realize these comparisons, such as, ' I had 16 oranges, 
I gave 6 away, how many left ? ' ' Mary has 10 apples 
and Billy 6, how many altogether ? ' 

Barter. 

Before the introduction of coins some ideas as to how 
people manage without a standard medium of exchange 
will be interesting and suggestive to the children's 
inquiring minds. Some system of barter is generally 
common among school children even in the infants' 
school, and inquiry will probably disclose transactions 
in which Billy Jones exchanged his surplus of marbles 
for a * mess of pottage * in the form of sweets from the 
provident Tommy Smith, or of Freddy Brown parting 
with one of his pet mice in order to become the owner 
of a coveted trumpet in the possession of Harry 
Robinson. 

Reference may be made to a hunter who, having 
exhausted his stock of food, visited a country where 
the people had never used money ; those who had 
more food than they needed, exchanged this for skins 
to wear, or for wood with which to build or to make 
something. The hunter had guns, gunpowder, and 
skins. What could he do ? He asked the natives to 
give him some food in exchange for some of his skins 
or for one of his guns. 

In different times and places various things have 
been used instead of money, e.g. cubes of pressed tea, 
blocks of salt, beads, shells (cowries), jewels, or any- 
thing that many people woiild wish to have. As it. 
was so difficult to &id just the right things to exchange, 
people agreed, that it would be better to have some 
little pieces of a precious metal, such as gold and silver, 
which could be easily handled and carried about, and 
which would have the same value all over the country. 
These were stamped in some special way, as with the 
head of the king of the country, and could then be 
given in exchange for anything that was required. 
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Coins. 

Before lessons on the exchange value of coins are 
given, the children should have some object lessons 
and talks about the different silver and copper coins, 
during which the figure of Britannia, the heads of the 
late queen, and of the present king, would receive 
special notice. During the week that these lessons 
are being given, the interest will be much increased 
if pictures of Britannia, of the king, and of the late 
queen are shown, and if patriotic songs, including the 
last couplet in * Rule Britannia ' and the first verse of 
* God Save the King ', are sung during the singing 
lesson. 

A story of Roman times might be told, and the 
children would probably be interested to hear that 
a similar figure to that of the Britannia on our copper 
coins was stamped on those coined by the Emperor 
Hadrian, a.d. 130.^ 

When the children have learnt to recognize the 
coins to be introduced, such lessons as the following 
might be taken. 

Lesson I. Coppeb Coins. 

Each child is provided with several paper imitations 
of the penny, the halfpenny, and the farthing. The 
teacher has several specimens of real pennies, half- 
pennies and farthings. The children are told to sort 
their coins, placing pennies in one heap, halfpennies 
in another, and farthings in another. They are recog- 
nized and named. 

Such exercises as the following are given : ' Give 
change for a penny in two, three, and four coins.' 
' Give half and quarter of a penny ; give twice as much 
as a farthing and a halfpenny.' 

The words * Penny \ * Halfpenny \ and * Farthing \ — 
The children may now formulate the ideas gained 

* See Story of Arithmetic (Cunnington). 
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and the teacher will write them on the blackboard, 
thus : — 

A penny {Id.) is worth two halfpennies and four 
farthmgs. 

A ha&penny (|(2.) is half a penny. 

A farthing (Jd.) is a quarter of a penny. 

Shopping Game. A few toys from the babies' room 
are arranged on the table with large cards indicating 
the price of each. For this lesson the prices will vary 
from Id. to about 5|(2., and thus the children learn to 
apply practically the ideas of the relative value which 
they have just learnt. 

Silver Coins. 

A small box containing the copper coins already learnt 
and the silver coins which are now to be introduced 
{Is., 6d., and 3d.), is given to each child. The teacher 
shows real silver coins (1^., 6(2., and 3c2.), and the 
children find the corresponding imitations from the 
other coins. These are next compared with the copper 
coins as to size and value. Such exercises as the 
following may be given : Put the silver shilling on 
one side of your desk, and on the other the number of 
pennies you would expect to get in exchange for it. 
Give two, three or four coins for one shilling. Give 
half and quarter of a shilling, of sixpence, and of 
threepence ; give twice as much as threepence and as 
sixpence. 

The word ' shiUing ' is now put on the blackboard 
with the shorter forms of eiqpressing it, thus : Is. or 1/-. 

After the exercises to impress the values of the 
respective coins have been continued long enough, the 
application of the knowledge to shopping games should 
be continued as before. By taking a Uttle pains with 
the preparation of materials, these games can be made 
very real and enjoyable. A few empty tins and boxes 
with a few cards printed as much as possible like those 
of the neighbouring shop, will help to make the lessons 
hke the children's real experiences, and hence to connect 
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the home and school life. The cards 'are hung up near 
the table on which the apparatus is arranged. Here 
are a few such as have been found useful. 



Sweets 
12 a Id. 




Wood 
id, a bundle 




Cocoa 
5d. a tin 




Matches 
4d. a dozen 



One child is chosen for the shopman or shopwoman ; 

the others come in turns to buy. The ' bills ' may be 

made out very simply on the blackboard, and the 

work in addition and subtraction done by the whole 

of the class. 
After a little practice each child may write down 

two or three items on paper, and add up the amount 

thus ; — 

d. 
3 bundles of wood at ^d. 1} 

2d. worth of sweets 2 

1 tin of cocoa 5 

8J 

How much change must we give out of Is. ? 3 Je?. 

Notation. 

Ideas must come before words and words before 
symbols, that is, we must take care that the children 
have both a clear conception of a number fact and the 
power to express this idea orally before they are 
called upon to write it. As a change from oral work 
groups of objects may be drawn on paper and associated 
with the appropriate symbols ; the components of 
numbers may be formulated by the children, written 
by the teacher on the blackboard, and read by indi- 
vidual children in close association with concrete repre- 
sentations as soon as they are sufficiently familiar with 
these number facts to make the statements orally. 
When it becomes necessary to write 10, very careful 
teaching will be necessary. As a preliminary such 
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a story as the following, adapted from Mrs. Boole's 
little book called Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic, 
may be told. 

Prepare the children to picture the conditions of 
primitive man by reference to Robinson Crusoe, whose 
story they have probably heard. Robinson Crusoe 
knew how to write figures, but long, long ago, before 
people had pencils, or paper, or number frames, like 
we have — before they had even learnt to count, how 
should you think they would know when they had the 
right number of sheep, cows, or horses ? They might 
make notches on a stick. 

' In the days before people had learnt to count 
a man had 21 sheep, and when night came he wanted 
to get them into a sheep-fold with strong stone walls 
all round it. There were fierce wolves about in those 
days, who would have eaten up the sheep if they were ' 
left out at night, so people had to have some way of 
making sure when all the sheep were safe. One evening 
the man called his little daughter and said, " Would 
you like to help Daddy count the sheep ? Just stand 
nice and quiet beside me and I'll tell you presently 
what to do." As each sheep went into the fold the 
man put up a finger until presently 10 sheep had gone 
in and now he had no fingers left. What could he do ? 
Well he said to his little daughter, " Each time that 
I have finished putting up all my fingers you put 
up one finger." So when the 21 sheep had passed out 
how many fingers would the little girl be holding up ? 
" Two." Yes, and how many sheep would each of 
these fingers stand for ? " Ten." Yes, and what are 
two lO's ? And the man was holding up 1. That 
makes 21 altogether. 

* Now we wSl pretend to have a sheep-fold, one child 
shall be the father, another the little girl, and 21 others 
the sheep.' 

The children summarize thus : — 

There are two tens and one. 

Two tens are twenty ; twenty and one are twenty- 
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one. There are still some negroes who do not use 
figures, but who count on their fingers like people did 
' long, long ago ', and place a pebble on the ground to 
help them to remember how many times they have 
counted all their fingers. We will count these pencils 
and put a pebble on the table for the ten ; how many 
more than ten are there ? One. Yes, and how many 
altogether ? Eleven. 

The children are now given some counters to arrange 
in groups of tens and ones ; the tablets already 
mentioned may be used, or sticks and tiny indiarubber 
rings to fasten together the tens will impress the 
oneness of the tens on the minds of the children very 
well. 

Ten sticks are counted out from the rest by each 
child ; they fasten them together with a ring and place 
' them on the desk thus : — 




Eleven are next placed underneath the ten. How 
many tens arfe there at the top ? One. How many 
ones ? None; How many tens are there in the second 
row ? One. How many ones ? One. Very well, wo 
wiU draw them on the blackboard and write a figure 1 
underneath each bundle of ten and underneath the 
odd one. What is the value of the figure under- 
neath the 1 stick ? One. What is the value of the 
figures underneath the ten ? Ten. Yes, and as there 
are no ones in the first row we will put a which means 
none. 

This process will be continued until all the ' teens ' 
are written down. Eleven and twelve should be 
explained as meaning ten-one and ten-two, the teen 
as signifjdng ' ten ' ; hence thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, mean 3 and 10, 
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4 and 10, 5 and 10, 6 and 10, 7 and 10, 8 and 10, and 
9 and 10 respectively. 

The children are sometimes helped to understand 
the place value of numbers, if during the first two or 
three lessons the figures in the tens are written ten 
times as large as those in the units, thus : — 

JL i; Ml 2, Jl 8, Jl 4, frc. 

The children should be constantly called on to state 
the value of figures standing in the tens' place, thus 
the one means one ten, the three means three ones ; 
one ten and three ones are 13. 

The units' place may be called the ' house for the 
ones ', and the tens' place the ' house for the tens ', &c. 
One original teacher of infants helps the children to 
cross from the units' to the tens' place by having an 
imaginary poUceman whose duty it is to prevent over- 
crowding ; if a child puts more than 9 in a house the 
policeman interferes and they have to move the tens 
into the next house. 

Measures of Weight. 

Pound, Ounce. 

Apparatus. One pair of scales, set of weights, 
.including a pound, 8oz., 4oz., 2oz., and loz., paper 
bags, sand or sawdust. 

All the children must be allowed to Uft the weights ; 
if this is impossible during the lesson, a few minutes 
must be allowed when passing in and out of the 
classroom, until each child has had an opportunity of 
handling them. 

The children are asked to give a list of things that 
are sold by the pound — tea, coffee, sugar, butter, 
cheese, flour, soap, &c. Why do the shopkeepers use 
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weights ? If children cannot answer tell them to think 
whue the weighing is going on and tell afterwards. 

A bag of sand is put in the scales and two children 
manipulate the weights. It will probably weigh a 
pound and some odd ounces, and thus children see 
the need for the diflferent weights. 

A few children in turn may come out and test the 
weights by lifting them in their hands ; the others 
look at them and will probably be able to see that the 
8 oz. weight is half the pound weight, the 4 oz. quarter 
the pound or half the 8 oz., the 2 oz. quarter of the half 
or half the 4oz., &c. Some practice in doubling and 
halving should be given, after which the result of these 
operations may be written on the board. 
16 ounces make 1 pound 

" » >> 2 >> 

* >» »> 4 >> 

Shopping games including weighing may now be 
allowed, the sand and sawdust taking the place of the 
commodities that may be bought at the grocer's. 

Such cards as — 



Tea 
1/6 per pound 



Lump 8agar 
4(2. per pound 



Moist Sugar 
M, per pound 



Soap 
Zd. per pound 



may be used and will help to accustom the children to 
the sight of the figures, and thus start them exploring 
for themselves in the shop windows. 

Measures of Length. 
Yard, Foot, Inch. 
A living interest may be given to these measures 
by showing how the units of length such as the foot 
and yard have been derived from the human body. 
The children will easily see that the varying length 
of people's arms and feet made it very difficult to 
measure lengths exactly. It is said that the yard was 
fixed as the unit, in the reign of Edward III, and that 
it corresponded in length to the king's arm. 
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Apparaiiis. Yard measure for the teacher. Foot 
measure and piece of string or paper for each child. 

The teacher asks the children where their mothers 
get the material for their clothing ; what she asks 
for when she gets to the draper's shop ; and how the 
draper measures the cloth. 

Most of them have seen their mothers measure 
material by stretching it a piece (a yard) at a time 
between the third finger and cheek. 

'Which is the best way?' * The draper's.' * Why.' 
' Because people's arms are not all the same length.' 

A yard measure is shown ; its length is compared 
with the length, width, or height of various objects in 
the room, such as the table, the cupboard, the black- 
board. The children are asked to judge the length 
of each object that is selected for comparison. A few 
lengths are measured, when children see that as we 
get odd pieces we need the foot. 

The length of the room may be measured, first in 
varying units such as the teacher's and children's 
paces, and next with the standard yard measure. 

The foot-rule is now introduced ; the children 
estimate how many times the foot is contained in the 
yard, and then measure their piece of paper or string 
to verify their estimates. The result of these investiga- 
tions will be stated by the children and printed on the 
blackboard. 

* There are three feet in one yard.' 
' A yard is three times the foot.' 

* A foot is J of the yard.' 

An object lesson should be given on the foot-rule, 
during which the children will observe the diflPerent 
vertical lines by means of which the foot is * divided ', 
and the presence of the figures 1-12. They learn the 
word inch and infer that 12 inches make 1 foot. Lines 
of varying inches in length are drawn by the aid of 
the inch tablets and the ruler. 

In the next lesson papers measuring 12' x 1' in length, 
rulers, inch tablets, and pencils are provided, and chil- 

x2 
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dren construct a foot-nile for themselves, marking the 
inch divisions only. Many exercises in ' imaging ' 
various lengths, in cutting strips of paper of definite 
length, in drawing lines of given length, and in con- 
structing dimensions with tablets and sticks will now 
be given. 

Measurement of Time. 

A knowledge of the twelve months in a year, the 
number of days and weeks in a month, and the number 
of hours in a day will be gathered incidentally through 
the keeping of school calendars. 

Children should learn at least to tell the hours and 
half -hours on the school clock, and the Roman numbers 
may sometimes be associated with the Arabic during 
the number lessons. 
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CHAPTER XII 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 

Physiologists and psychologists unite in impressing 
upon our minds the vital part which movement, and 
especially that of the hand) has had in developing the 
brain of man. The experience of teachers of feeble- 
minded and defective children fully bears out the 
opinions of the theorists, with regard to the value 
of movement as a means of awakening a dormant 
intelligence. 

Dr. Stanley Hall tells us that ' muscle culture 
develops brain centres as nothing else demonstrably 
does. Muscles are the vehicle of habituation, imitation, 
obedience, character, and even of manners and customs. 
For the young, motor education is cardinal '. 

Educationists reiterate the axiom that every im- 
pression should be followed by expression, and if we 
take the vote of the children themselves on the matter, 
they would eagerly and imanimously declare in favour 
of the drawing, painting, modelling, constructive work, 
and other activities that have found their way into 
the schools. 

We have, therefore, no alternative ; we must allow 
the child frequent periods during which he may ' think 
through his muscles '. 

The large fundamental muscles must be brought 
into play as much as possible, and fine work should 
not be attempted. 

' From the ages of four to eight there is great danger 
that over-emphasis of the accessory muscles will sow 
the seeds of chorea or aggravate predispositions to it.' ^ 

Free-arm drawing is an admirable exercise for the 

^ Stonley HalL 
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older infants, for if children stand and reach out 
freely from the shoulder, the muscles of the trunk 
as well as those of the arm are exercised. 

The handwork of infants will be and indeed should 
be crude ; we must not attempt to develop skill too 
early ; elaborately finished bits of work may please 
fond mothers and some school visitors, but they are 
not the most educative work for the child. He is 
trying to establish relationships with the world around 
him, and to assimilate the alien ideas that &re crowding 
in upon him. We cannot ' transfer ' ideas from our 
minds to his unless his brain is active ; he must 
* reconstitute ' them before they will be his own. Let 
us therefore give him the best material that we can 
for his purpose, allow him to express himself boldly 
and fearlessly, and thus to ' learn by doing '. 

' These eflPorts to represent interesting actualities 
should be encouraged ; in the conviction that as, 
by a widening experience, simpler and more practicable 
objects become interesting, they too will be attempted ; 
and that so a gradual approximation will be made 
towards imitations having some resemblance to the 
realities. The extreme indefiniteness which, in con- 
formity with the law of evolution, these first attempts 
exhibit, is anything but a reason for ignoring them. 
No matter how grotesque the shapes produced ; no 
matter how daubed and glaring the colours. The 
question is not whether the child is producing good 
drawings. The question is, whether it is developing 
its faculties. It has first to gain some command 
over its fingers, some crude notions of likeness ; and 
this practice is better than any other for these ends, 
since it is the spontaneous and interesting one.' ^ 

choice of Occupations. As the informal exercises of the 
babies' class gradually merge into the more advanced 
handwork of the oldei; infants, it is most essential that 
any occupation which we select for our pupils should 
have a distinct educative value. We are not justified 
^ H. SpMioer. 
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in adopting an occupation merely because it is pretty 
or novel, because it will add to the attraction of our 
school exhibit, or because it affords employment for 
the children, but we should be convinced that the work 
chosen is suitable to the age and capacities of the 
pupils, aflPords scope for their creative faculties, pro- 
vides them with a means of expression, and is capable 
of progressive development. 

Drawing and modelling admirably fulfil all the above 
conditions, and also lead the children to ' an apprecia- 
tion and love of beauty in form and colour '. A course 
of modelling and drawing may with advantage be 
carried on side by side, because each illustrates and 
complements the other. In modelling, the form in its 
three dimensions may be reproduced, while in mass- 
drawing a silhouette of the form will be emphasized. 
The attempt to memorize a form is aided by modelling 
ity and drawing it first in mass and then in outline. 

Drawing. 

We are reminded in the Suggestions to Teachers that 
' drawing is just as natural to a child as speaking or 
writing, and ought to be as carefully treated. A 
knowledge of drawing, or the power of perceiving and 
expressing the meaning of appearances, leads to a fuller 
understanding of the varied forms and colours which 
surround us. Drawing is really the reading and writing 
of form and colour, as it includes the eorrect seeing and 
truthful expression of their varied appearances '. 

In the infants' school drawing -mU form a part of 
practically every subject ; it wiU precede and lead up 
to the teaching of writing ; it wm form a necessary 
part of early word-building lessons, because the word 
will be associated with the representation of the object 
for which it stands ; it will help the child to get a 
concrete knowledge of the value of numbers, because 
he will draw groups of objects and associate them 
with the appropriate symbol ; and to all oral lessons 
it will form a natural complement. 
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In our efforts to teach drawing we must always bear 
in mind that it is a visual language and we must take 
care ' not to hinder the natural development of the 
children's imaginative faculties by too much formal 
drawing \^ On the other hand the child must learn the 
alphabet of this language and how to use his material. 

The following exercises should be included in any 
scheme for the, teaching of drawing to young children : — 

1. Drawing from objects without the aid of the 
teacher. 

2. Drawing from objects with, or imder the direct 
guidance of the teacher. 

3. Drawing from memory or from imagination. 

4. Lessons to give the child some knowledge of 
technique. 

Various materials may be used by the children, 
including ordinary blackboard chalk, charcoal, lead 
pencils, crayons, and water-colours. Blackboard chalk 
will be used chiefly for free-arm drawing ; lead pencils 
and crayons are easily distributed, and can thus be 
used for illustration or expression whenever work on 
a smaller scale is advisable ; water-colour is an excellent 
medium for the use of children of six, seven, or eight 
years of age, but owing to the need of water, paints, 
brushes, &c., it is not so readily available for general use. 

During all practice lessons on Unes, circles, ovals, &c., 
the presence of some object in which the child is likely 
to be interested tends to make such exercises more 
pleasurable to him ; children like to think they are 
drawing something, thus the drawing of a straight 
line might be preceded by the observation of a straight- 
hned object, such as a fishing-Une or a poker, a curved 
line by that of a skipping-rope, &c. 

The child must from the very first observe for himself 
from the object, and ' record his observation with as 
much accuracy as he is capable of. He should always 
feel that he is recording his own impressions of some- 

* Memorandum on the Teaching of Drawing, issued by the Soottisb 
Board of Education, p. 4. 
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thing real, and not those of any one else, however 
accomplished ; so that, although his representation 
may be crude and its accuracy only approximate, it 
shall be at least an honest attempt of his own to 
represent what he has actually seen, and as such will 
afford a firm basis from which he may proceed to more 
and more accurate renderings '.^ 

The young teacher needs a constant reminder that 
placing an object before the children, and showing 
them ' how to draw it ', is not observational drawing 
in its best sense. The children must try for them- 
selves, and after they have made their attempts the 
teacher may demonstrate methods of dealing with 
certain special points. 

The presence or the lack of resource and insight 
on the part of the teacher is probably revealed more 
clearly during the drawing lesson than in any other 
part of the school work; if we would cultivate the seeing 
eye we must watch patiently for the child's conscien- 
tious attempts to register what he has observed, and we 
must encourage and stimulate him to renewed efforts. 
Children usually draw from images which are already 
in their minds even when the object is before them ; 
examples of this may be found by experimenting with 
any children, e. g. each child in a class of children eight 
or nine years of age, Uving in a Jewish quarter of a city, 
was given a Japanese doll and asked to make a drawing 
of it. When the drawings were finished the cast of 
the faces of the dolls was observed to be immistakably 
Jewish. The children had evidently reproduced the 
type of face with which they were most familiar, instead 
of that which they were supposed to be observing. 

The problem before us is therefore how to lead the 
children to use their eyes, and hence to make their 
mental image of the object with which they are diealing 
more complete and accurate. The usual dangers 
beset the path of the inexperienced or unwary teacher. 

^ Memorandum on the Teaching of Drawing, issued by the Soottish 
Board of Education, p. 2. 
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Suppose for instanoe that each child in a class is provided 
with an object such as a leaf or a flower, from which 
he is expected to make an individual drawing. The 
form is duly observed, after which the teacher proceeds 
to draw one of the leaves or flowers on the blackboard ; 
however careful she may be to direct the observation 
to the object itself and not to her drawing, to remove 
the drawing before it makes too deep an impression on 
the children's minds, and to insist on each child 
adopting some distinctive position or arrangement, such 
demonstration will nearly always have the effect of 
blunting instead of stimulating the child's power of 
seeing, and in that case we shall look in vain for 
evidences of individual observation in the children's 
work. The bad effects of ' telling ' in producing mere 
reflex work in other subjects are only too easily pro- 
duced by injudicious drawing by the teacher, when 
it is so presented to the eye of the child as to prevent 
him from forming an independent idea through the 
study of the object. 

The presence of the object sometimes tends to set 
up a feeling of false security, and we must not allow 
ourselves to forget that the steriUzing effects of copying 
from the flat are produced if we allow the mental image 
of the teacher's drawing to stand out so prominently 
as to supplant that wWch the child should form by 
flrst-hand observation of the object itself. Mr. Rooper, 
in School and Home LifCy warns us against the dangers 
of allowing young children to copy drawings ; he 
says, ' They will not henceforward see the object with 
their own eyes but only with the limited and often 
imperfect vision of another. They will not see 
nature, but only a copy of nature.' In these days 
no good teacher of infants wittingly encourages draw- 
ing from the flat, but we are apt to forget that the 
provision of objects for drawing by individual children, 
or of large objects for class drawing, is not enough 
unless constant vigilance is exercised to encourage 
careful observation of the object. 
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The child's ideas are crude ; hence his first drawings 
must naturally be imperfect and incomplete, his progress 
is so slow that the teacher is greatly tempted to draw 
on the blackboard for him, before he has had an 
opportunity of making his own attempt from the 
object, and to point out the faults in his drawing 
instead of leading him to see them for himself. We 
must remember that our aim is not to produce pretty 
or finished drawings, but to make the drawing lesson 
a means of helping the child to use his eyes more effec- 
tively ; we must develop the power of original observa- 
tion among our pupils and we must learn from a study 
of the child's drawings ' the process by which the know- 
ledge of an object grows up in his mind '. 

' We shall find ourselves as we watch a child's drawing 
introduced behind the scenes, and able to some extent 
to witness the mind of the child in the act of grasping 
objects which are before its eyes.'^ 

Such a study joined to common sense and sympathy 
with the child-mind will teach us the importance of 
allowing the child an unbiassed approach to the object 
before the keenness and freshness of his observation 
have been diminished by the presentation of a drawing, 
and will also suggest to us when help in the form of 
the teacher's drawing may most profitably be offered. 

The presence of a strong interest in the objects 
chosen for drawing by children is absolutely essential. 
This may be awakened during the language lesson 
which will often precede the Rawing exercise. The 
drawing lesson should always begin with a study of the 
form of the model ; after ihe children have noted the 
salient features they may be asked to make their 
drawing. Since they draw very rapidly, the time 
required for this unaided attempt is usually i^ot more 
than a few minutes. The attempts should then be 
criticized and if possible the most striking faults 
corrected by the children, or the children may be ready 
for some demonstration by the teacher in the form 
^ Booper, School and Home Life, 
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of sketches of details which they appear unable to 
render correctly ; these sketches ^oma be erased and 
the children allowed to make another attempt. 

Incidental help will occasionally be given to children 
who find themselves confronted with difficulties they 
are unable to overcome ; after an honest effort has been 
made, the teacher, if she thinks well, may draw on the 
blackboard to reveal the principle of which the child 
is probably in ignorance. 

The method employed by the teacher in leading the. 
children to see how to draw from common objects or 
from nature will vary considerably ; she will patiently 
watch their efforts, encourage every attempt to make 
a conscientious and truthful drawing, stimulate by 
an occasional suggestion, and by the ready use of the 
chalk in illustration of story and of song, but she 
must exercise great forethought and care in sketching 
on the blackboard during their drawing lessons, or such 
demonstration will residt in the killing of . initiative, 
in blunting the child's power to see, or in the develop- 
ment of a mere conventional rendering of the natural 
or common objects presented. 

Young children should be given frequent oppor- 
tunities to express themselves freely about any chosen 
subject with which they are familiar. These exercises 
must be ' genuine child expressions and not mere 
copies from other drawings or even graphic transcrip- 
tions of the teacher's suggestions^', and will include 
the illustration of stories, memory and imaginative 
drawing. 

' These primitive expressions will, of course, be 
criticized from an entirely different standpoint from 
that applied to the regular drawing exercises.'^ 

Free-arm Drawing. 
The value to young children of large-scale drawings 
on a vertical siu^ace has been insisted upon so often 

^ Memorandum on the Teaching of Drawing, issued by the Scottish 
Board of Education, p. 5. 
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that we may almost accept it as a necessary and 
indispensable part of our infants' school work. 
The materials required are — 

1. A suitable surface. 

2. White or coloured chalk, such as is commonly 
used for drawing on the blackboard. 

3. Small rubbers. 

The provision of a suitable surface presents some 
difficulties, because it is essential that the children 
should stand, and draw from the shoulder with the 
whole arm ; and this requires more space than can 
always be found in our older school buildings. A strip 
of blackboard, of muraline or other material about 
two feet wide, may be fastened to the wall, or large 
blackboards may be provided, or small boards measur- 
ing about 11x16 inches may be placed in the slots 
of the desks. 

While in the ordinary classroom the best conditions 
with regard to space and position may be secured by 
drawing on the wall, such drawing is practically always 
memory drawing, because the children turn their backs 
to the object. The writer has found that with a class 
of fifty, in a classroom of the ordinary size, the lack of 
space makes it necessary for a portion of the class to 
use some other apparatus, such as a hinged blackboard, 
or boards in the slots of the desks. 

The dado around the wall will be pleasanter to the 
eye if dark green muraline instead of black is chosen. 
This may be bordered or framed with a moulding of 
a similar shade of green.^ 

Coloured chalk will be used sometimes, to teach the 
children the use of colour, and to increase their pleasure 
in the work, but white is to be preferred for practice 
work. Coloured chalks must show plainly on the 

^ Care is needed not to fix the muraline at the bottom, otherwise 
owing to the stretching occasioned by its own weight it soon presents 
a rounded and not a flat firm surface. A good plan is to fix it to 
the wall at the top under a wooden beading, and then to leave it to 
fall freely behind the end and bottom headings. 
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surface on which the children are working, or the effect 
on the eyes is bad. A dark bine should, for instance, 
never be used on a black surface. 

Rubbing out while a drawing is being made should 
not be allowed ; hence the rubbers will only be needed 
to prepare the boards for a fresh drawing. 

Drill for Holding the Chalk. 

1. Hold it up in the left hiuid. 

2. Place it between the thumb and the first and 
second fingers of the right hand. 

Manipidation Exercises. A few minutes should be 
devoted each day if possible to ' the free and rapid 
drawing, to a large scale ', of straight and curved 
lines in different directions, of such forms 'as the 
circle, ellipse, loop, and others, mainly with a view 
to gaining facility, freedom of action, and a command 
of the medium employed '. These exercises tend to 
develop skill in drawing, just as the five-finger and 
other exercises are practised to improve the power of 
execution in the plajdng of instrumental music. 

The children should see the form they are to practise, 
watch the teacher draw it boldly and rapidly on the 
blackboard, and practise it several times themselves. 
Suppose, for instance, that the exercise is to be the 
practice of the circle, the plan followed might be as 
follows : — 

1. Observation of a hoop or other round object. 

2. Tracing the shape in the air by the children. 

3. Ih'awing by teacher while children watch and 
again trace in the air. 

4. Children's practice. The circle should first be 
traced on the boards, without making a mark with 
the chalk, and then drawn as many times as the teacher 
thinks desirable. No rubbing out will be permitted 
until the exercise is finished. 

Objects chosen for infants' first drawing lessons 
should be very simple in outline and should show two 
dimensions only, for no attempt will be made to 
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represent perspective until a considerable amount of 
practice has been given in drawing things in which 
length and breadth only are indicated, l^e aesthetic 
side should not be lost sight of and the objects chosen 
should possess simplicity and beauty of form. For 
these more formal lessons nothing should be chosen 
that is not well within the powers of the children. 
All work must, as we have said already, be done direct 
from the object or from memory. Exercises in drawing 
an object which has been present on a previous occasion 
should often be ffiven. 

When the teacher draws with the children, the children 
must be encouraged to make suggestions as to the 
method to be adopted, and in selecting drawings to 
occupy a place of honour on the walls of the room or 
in criticizing the work, an appeal should be made to 
their judgement. The story or nature lesson will often 
suggest suitable objects for free-arm drawing ; thus, 
whUe the story of ' Snowdrop ' was being studied, the 
conditions were made more real and the enjoyment of 
the children increased by drawing workmen's tools, 
such as the dwarfs used. Such objects can generally 
be obtained without difficulty from the children's homes. 

Proportion, Much of the conversation and demon- 
stration work will be directed towards teaching the 
children to judge lengths correctly, and te recognize 
proportion, because without such power no truthful 
drawings can be made. Thus before beginning to 
draw an object the children should first observe its 
form as a whole ; secondly, determine the relationship 
of the various parts ; and thirdly, indicate in some way 
how they intend to draw the object so as to show these 
proportions. 

Blending CoIourB in Chalk and Crayon Drawing. 

When natural objects are being copied in colour, chil- 
dren often find it very difficult to get a satisfactory 
result with the chalks or crayons available for their 
use. If we would cultivate the colour-sense in our pupils 
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we should, as soon as possible, encourage them to aim 
at obtaining the exact colour of the object they are 
drawing. In copying birds, fishes, shells, Ac, many 
colours are seen to shade into each other. The children 
should be required to look carefully at the object and 
to construct a colour scheme before beginning the 
drawing. When necessary these colours can be softly 
blended together by rubbing gently with the tip of 
the forefinger. 

The following method was adopted in drawing a gold* 
fish with small boxes of crayons. The colours yellow, 
orange, and dark grey were selected for the work. The 
shape of the body was sketched in with the side of the 
crayon, in yellow, after which the orange colour was 
rubbed in for the deeper coloured parts of the back 
and body. The fins were represented by a few down- 
ward strokes with the side of the yellow crayon, with 
the addition of a few touches of orange. The edges 
were left somewhat irregular. The finishing touches, 
such as the short curved lines for the gill openings, the 
small semicircular suggestions for the scales, were 
added with the point of the orange crayon. Lastly, 
the eye was added with the darker colour. 

Objects suitable for Models. 

Children's playthings or toys, such as cricket bat 
and ball, hoop, battledore and shuttlecock, skipping- 
rope, Noak's ark, kite, sailing-boat. 

Objects seen in the schoolroom, such as a picture- 
frame, fireplace, fire-irons, bell, clock. 

Tools, such as spade, fork, axe, sickle, trowel. 

Objects used in the home : knife and fork, tea-kettle, 
saucepan, jug, teapot, watering-can, candlestick, gong, 
bottles of various shapes, pipes, pair of spectacles, 
horseshoe, fan, fire-screen, envelope, child's gaiter, 
stocking, glove, or high boot. 
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Mass Drawing. 

The representation of the whole of an object in mass 
is more satisfying to the young child than is the more 
abstract and symbolic outline drawing ; hence he 
should be encouraged whenever possible to build up 
his drawings in this way. 

The drawings shown on Plates facing pp. 311, 314, 
318 and 321 are reduced copies of work done by children 
whose ages ranged from four to seven years. All were 
drawn direct from the object and in no case were the 
little artists biassed by observing a teacher's drawing 
of the model. In some cases the drawing selected for 
reproduction was the last of a series of attempts, the 
results of which gradually assumed a nearer likeness 
to the model, as defects were pointed out, and eyes 
opened to the shapes of the various forms. 

The method employed in building up varied some- 
what with the object to be drawn. A rather short 
piece of chalk was usually given, and the children were 
encouraged to build up from the centre by making 
broad strokes with the sides of the chalk. The ninepin 
shown on Plate facing p. 311 was worked as follows: — 

1. Circular movements, resulting in a more or less 
spherical shape, were made. 

2. ,The neck part was added by means of downward 
strokes. 

3. The drawing was finished by circular outward 
strokes for the shoulders, and vertical strokes for filling 
in and for completiag the lower part or body of the 
ninepin. 

The lemon was begun by making a small ovoid and 
adding curved strokes to alternate sides, until the 
desired size was obtained. Lastly the httle projecting 
pieces at each end were added. 

The cup and ball and the battledore and shuttlecock 
(Plate facing p. 311, Nos. 4 and 6), the trumpet, the 
carrot, and the candle (Plate facing p. 314, Nos. 1 and 5), 
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and the Noah's Ark (No. 6 of Plate facing p. 318), were 
the work of four-year-old children. 

The drawings of the kettle and of the saucepan on 
Plate facing p. 321 were built up from the centre in char- 
coal. To increase the children's interest, the models 
were filled with water, which was boiled ; the children 
then observed the steam escaping, and were invited 
to represent it as an addition to their drawings. 

Some of the objects, such as the fishing-net, the axe, 
the sickle, the boat, and the Noah's Ark on Plate facing 
p. 318 were drawn first in outline and then filled in. 

Modds, The larger models, such as the axe and the 
sickle, were placed against a white background and 
drawn by the whole class. Others, such as the tea-cup 
and the tea-pot, were drawn by groups of children, 
while in the case of such small objects as pegs, individual 
children each brought a model from home, and all drew 
from different specimens. 

Brush Drawing* 
Brush drawing or painting in water-coloiu* without 
outline is always enjoyed by the children, and if rightly 
taught its educational value is admitted to be very great. 
With Free-arm Drawing and Clay Modelling it has for 
some years taken a prominent place in the curriculum 
of most infants' schools and kindergartens, because it 
offers a ready means of suggesting the main charac- 
teristics of the objects that form the subject of the 
nature lessons, and of satisfying and developing the 
child's love of colour. The work in the infants' school 
will naturally consist of : — 

1. Exercises in the handling of the brush and the 
method of blending colours, and 

2. The free representation of simple natural objects. 

MateriaU. 
Paper of medium surface and thickness. If too 
rough the paint will not run. 

Squares of paper 7x7 inches fastened to a cardboard 
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block are convenient, because they can be held in a 
sloping position when necessary. 

Blocks ruled in inch squares are convenient for space 
filling and for practice, but plain paper must always 
be used for drawing from nature or from common 
objects. 

Pairvt. Moist water-colours sold in tubes 4 inches 
or 1| inches long. The teacher will find the following 
colours useful for mixing the various shades and tints 
that she will require. 

Reds. Crimson Lake and Carmine. 

Blues. Prussian Blue, Cobalt, Indigo, and Ultra- 
marine. 

Yellows. Gamboge and Yellow Ochre. 

Miscellaneous. Chinese White, Vandyke Brown, 
Burnt Sienna, and Sepia. 

Boxes containing three colours for the children. 

Palettes or tiny saucers to hold the colours. 

Brushes. No. 6 or 7 Siberian hair brushes. These 
cost 2s. 6d. or 3^. the dozen, but buying cheap brushes 
is false economy, for the hairs come out, and the 
brush deteriorates rapidly with very little use, while 
the better ones will last for years with care. They must 
always be washed before being put away, by taking 
a few at a time, rinsing them in clean water and giving 
them a little shake to keep the points in good condition. 
They must be put away by standing them in a jar with 
the brush upwards. 

Our desire to see neat rows of carefully painted 
exercises and our zeal to teach the child what he can 
do with the brush sometimes lead us to forget that it 
is perhaps more essential to give him opportunities for 
free expression during the painting lessons than during 
the other drawing lessons. The child must be taught 
to use this facile medium, but help as to the method of 
rendering any form should, as a rule, be given after 
his powers of observation have been stimulated and his 
originality called out by his own efforts to represent it. 

The method of holding the brush should be practised 

y2 
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before dipping it into the colour, and painting from 
common objects or natural forms should be alternated 
with practice lessons, during which the children learn 
the possibilities of the brush, how to build up shapes 
in mass by means of brush strokes or by moving a small 
pool of colour. 

We may begin with brush strokes, which we after- 
wards combine to form simple leaves, or by painting 
a simple geometrical shape such as a square or circle. 

Painting the balls of Gift I is a good exercise in 
drawing circles, for which children can easily mix their 
own colours. 

Small flags in the primary and secondary colours 
may be held in the playground on a windy day, observed 
by the children and painted from memory. 

Some practice in using the point of the brush in 
making short firm lines may be given by printing the 
letters of the alphabet and combining them into words. 

Any exercises that are practised should always be 
undertaken with a definite purpose, or, by destroying 
interest, they will probably do more harm than good. 

These letters may be used as units in designs. 

Mixing Colours. Unless opportunities are given for 
mixing tiieir own paint, not only do the children lose 
the pleasure of performing many interesting experi- 
ments in the blending of colours, and the joy of 
witnessing the consequent mysterious changes, but 
much of the most valuable training is lost. 

Experience in the use of each of the primary colours 
in turn and in the derivation of the secondaries from 
the primaries may be given during the preparatory 
exercises, and the variety of colour will help to make 
this preliminary work interesting. No difficulty need 
be found in arranging for the mixing of colours even 
with a large class. The children will gladly bring little 
bottles to hold water for mixing their paint, and rags 
to wipe their brushes. Tiny spots of coloiu* can be 
squeezed out of tubes on to the palettes, or small three- 
colour boxes may be provided for each child* Children 
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should be allowed to become quite accustomed to 
mixing the secondary from the primary colours before 
they are expected to mix the duller colours ; when 
such colours are needed for painting from nature they 
can be mixed by the teacher and put out on the palettes 
for the children's use. 

When they are ready to proceed further with the 
colour-mixing they may blend together red, blue, and 
yellow, when they will find that a grey colour is pro- 
duced. Varying proportions of the colours may be 
mixed to give diflFerent shades of grey and brown. 

Again, when the primaries or secondaries are too 
bright for the colour of the object the children wish to 
paint, they will be taught how to grey them by mixing 
a little of their complementary colours ; thus red may 
be dulled by adding green, and green by a touch 
of red. 

Painting from Nature is so valuable a means of 
leading the children to more careful observation of 
the leaves, buds, flowers, or other natural objects, and 
often to knowing and loving them, that it should be 
commenced as soon as possible. 

As we have already said, we must aim from the first 
at developing in the children the power to see and to 
represent what they see and not what they know about 
the object, or what the teacher sees and represents. 
The painting lesson will generally follow a nature 
lesson, during which the growing interest of the children 
in the object will lead to more or less careful observa- 
tion of it, after which they may set to work to paint 
direct from their specimen. 

As a rule at least one specimen between two children 
should be provided, although some large flowers, such 
as single dahlias, sunflowers, and purple clematis may 
be arranged in a white background and copied by 
groups of children from one flower. 

Very simple objects, with strong, well-marked 
characteristics, should be given at first, but the choice 
will naturally depend on the time of year when 
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the work is begun. If in autumn, a talk on * seed 
babies ' or ' flying seeds * may be followed by the 
drawing of the maple, the sycamore, or the ash seeds ; 
if in winter, bits of mistletoe or of yew will not be 
found too difficult ; in spring, snowdrops and crocuses 
make a good beginning, while in summer the wealth 
of material is bewildering, but a simple flower or leaf 
can generally be found. The teacher's efforts will be 
mainly directed towards drawing the children's atten- 
tion to the object and to details they are inclined to 
misrepresent. 

Various arrangements for holding the flowers^ and 
for showing them against a. background may be ob- 
tained, or they may be arranged on the desk by the 
side of the children. 

In Fig. 27 children may be seen painting beans 
which they have planted and whose growth they have 
watched from day to day. 

First Exercises in Painting from Nature. 

1. Simple sword-shaped leaves, such as those of 
grasses, rushes, and some of the lily family. 

2. Leaves showing differences of form, such as privet, 
ivy, laurel. 

3. Heart-shaped leaves, such as poplar, celandine, 
marsh marigold, and violet. 

While drawing a few leaves such as the above, 
children may learn how to make sweeps of the brush 
to represent such leaves as those of the snowdrop, how 
to pull it up to a point to represent the twisting of 
such a leaf as the daffodil, how to build up by brush 
strokes such a leaf as privet ; and how to shape the 
form of a leaf such as poplar, laurel, or ivy, by the 
methodical distribution of a mass of paint. 

The following is a list of some of the natural objects 
which have been painted by children between the 
ages of five and eight in the writer's school. 

I. During the First Term. (From September to 

^ Duplex flower-holders (E. Q. Arnold, Leeds). 
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Christmas.) The bud, flower, and leaf of the sunflower, 
the dahha, the michaelmas daisy, the purple clematis. 

Leaves of the beech, the oak, the Virginian creeper, 
and the bramble painted in their autumn tints. 

Seed vessels of the maple, sycamore, ash ; poppy- 
heads ; acorns, hazel nuts. 

Hips and haws. 

The winter cherry. 




Fuk. 27. Painting tlM Beans. 



Small sprays of holly, mistletoe, and yew, showing 
leaves and berries. 

Tadpoles in various stages of development. 

11. During the Second Term, (Prom January to 
Easter.) Bulbs and buds of trees in various stages of 
development, including the snowdrop, crocus, and 
hyacinth bulbs, the beech, lilac, and horse-chestnut 
buds. The bud, flower, and leaf of the snowdrop, 
crocus, tulip, fritillary, violet, aconite, celandine, 
buttercup, bluebell, and anemone. 
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The catkins of the poplar, the hazel, and the willow 
(pussy willow), in various stages of development. 

III. During the Third Term. (From Easter to the 
Summer Holidays.) The fruit of the cherry and the 
plum. The bud, flower, and leaf of the campion, 
ragged robin, ragwort, dog-rose, wild arum, apple 
blossom, japonica, sweet pea, clover, canterbury bell, 
periwinkle, cowsHp. 

Butterflies, bees, dragon flies. 

The brush drawings reproduced on Plates facing pp. 
322 and 324 were done by children between the ages of 
six and seven years. The honey-suckle flower was the 
work of a child of five years and was an excellent repre- 
sentation of the flower as it appeared to the child. 

Although in drawing from nature we cannot insist 
on the child building up the forms in any arbitrary way, 
because by so doing we create a conventional style, 
drawing an outline and filling it in should be dis- 
couraged. The drawing of grasses, rushes, and leaves 
of the lily family may be preceded by a few exercises 
in drawing simple sweeps with one stroke. Heart- 
shaped leaves, such as those of the celandine or violet, 
may be made by two broad strokes, finishing oflE by 
rounding the two halves at the base ; or they may be 
begun at the apex by moving a little pool of colour 
rapidly into the shape of the 1^. 

The paint for this purpose must be thick enough to 
show clearly on the paper, and thin enough to run 
readily and smoothly. Practice-lessons in shaping the 
form quickly wiU be necessary. 

Wet Water-colour Work. 

Blurred colours and softly-blended effects, such as 
may be seen in autumn leaves, in fruits, in Japanese 
fans, lanterns, umbrellas, and dolls, may be obtained 
by * painting * the shape of the object in water or in 
colour, dropping in pure unmixed colours and allowing 
them to blend while wet. 
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Some exercises of this kind have been much enjoyed 
by children between the ages of six and seven in the 
writer's school. 

The apparattLs required is : Small jars for water, 
pieces of rag or of blotting paper for drying or wiping 
the brushes, and boxes containing paint in three colours ; 
or if preferred small spots of pure unmixed paint of the 
colours required, may be squeezed on to the children's 
palettes. 

Practice Exercises, such as ' painting ' a shape in 
water, and then dropping in colours such as red and 
blue, red and yellow, and blue and yellow. 

The method usually adopted was as follows : — 

1. A simple shape was ' painted ' in water. , 

2. The child dipped his brush, which » should be 
damp but not too wet, into one of his spots of paint 
(e.g. red), and floated this paint on to the wet surface 
of the paper. A little of another colour (e.g. blue) 
was taken, dropped into. the first paint and allowed 
to blend, showing gradations of a new colour (purple 
if red and blue are allowed to mix). 

Rainbow effects were obtained after the observation 
of a rainbow or of the colours seen in a glass prism 
by allowing colours to blend on a wet surface and to 
show the gradations of primary to secondary. 

Painting of Objects The umbrella, fan, lanterns, and 
flower-pot shown on Plate facing p. 330 were painted by 
a similar method. Only the last figure (the round lan- 
tern) was the work of a child, but all are simple enough 
for children to paint. The flower-pot was painted 
by blending red and yellow and vandyke brown. 

With the exception of help in the choice of colours, 
the fruits on Plate facing p. 326 were the unaided work 
of children of six and seven years of age. Each fruit 
was painted direct from nature ; the paint was mixed 
by the children from little spots of paint put out on 
their palettes. The white hart cherry was painted 
first in pale chrome colour, after which vermiUon was 
run in in imitation of the child's specimen ; the dark 
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cherries in crimson lake darkened with brown madder ; 
the plum in yellow with green floated in ; the goose- 
berry in green and the streaks seen in the ripening fruit 
were marked in with a little burnt sienna on the tip 
of the brush. 

IllustratlTe or notorial Drawing. 

We all know the child's delight in making pictures 
of things he has seen or imagined, and such exercises 
provide a valuable means of deepening impressions 
received, and hence of promoting mental growth. 
Most teachers of infants find time occasionally to 
allow their pupils to ' draw what . they like ', but 
many of us feel that in this exercise, as in all others, 
there should be a gradual improvement as the child's 
power and intelligence develops. Such improvement 
does not, however, follow in the natural course, 
unless some definite plan for giving elementary 
ideas of the technique of picture-making is adopted. 
This plan is fraught with some difficulty, for the 
educational effect of the exercise depends entirely 
on its being the faithful expression of the child's 
thought. 

Mr. H. Q. Wells, in Mankind in the Makingy gives 
some advice on thb kind of drawing, which seems to 
be more or less to the point here. He says that the 
young child should be allowed to amuse himself in 
reprcKducing subjects which have appealed to him, ' and 
his mind should be quite uncontaminated by that 
imbecile drawing upon squared paper by means of 
which ignorant teachers destroy both the desire and 
the capacity to sketch in so many little children. Such 
sketching might be enormously benefited by a really 
intelligent teacher who would watch the child's efforts 
and draw with the child just a little above his level.' 
He goes on to show how the teacher might stimulate 
effort by allowing the child to make his picture, and 
then adding his own drawing of the same subject, 
which must be as simple as possible and just a step 
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in advance of the child's in each detail. The giving 
of an elaborate and highly finished drawing would 
natujrally tend to discourage rather than to stimulate 
the child. 

We cannot of course follow this advice literally, 
because we are dealing with numbers, not individuals, 
but we may apply the underlying principle. Thus we 
shall have a series of practice-lessons alternating with 
opportunities for free and spontaneous expression. 
During the former we shall teach the child how to 
divide his picture into ground and sky (if an outdoor 
scene is to be drawn), how to represent the action 
which always attracts him, how to show direction by 
means of vertical, horizontal, oblique, and curved lines, 
how to indicate the distance of objects and their 
relative size, and how to draw various details such as 
trees, houses, &c. 

The child will be helped by the free and rapid 
sketches which the teacher will frequently make on 
the blackboard, and by looking at a variety of 
pictures. As Mr. Wells continues, * it will be easy 
to egg him on almost imperceptibly to a level where 
copying from simple outline illustrations will become 
impossible.' 

This can only be done by slow stages or by attend- 
ing to one thmg at a time. A beginning might be 
made by having one scene in one picture, instead of the 
number which children love to introduce. Ftom the 
stock of pictures a few of the simplest might be chosen 
to emphasize the fact that the artist has only one 
subject in each. 

Horizon Line. During an excursion or a visit to the 
playground the teacher calls the children's attention 
to the sky and ground in the landscape. She gets 
them to suggest how the division shall be made on 
their papers. A few pictures are observed, and the 
children find that the proportion of sky and ground 
varies — and that the picture is not divided in half 
because that would not look nice. 
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Life and Action. CMldren love movement, and if 
they are allowed to draw what they please we find that 
life expressed by action is their favomite subject. 
They insist on drawing people, animals, and other 
objects in motion. Owing to their natural tendency 
to exaggerate details, their attempts are grotesque 
and disproportionate. We may give them some 
elementary notions of how to express action ; and we 
may also help them to get some feeling of propor- 
tion by leading them to observe the whole rather 
than the parts, to express the mass rather than the 
detail. 

Drawing from Life. An occasional exercise in making 
rapid sketches from other children who stand in front 
of the class as models will help the children to observe 
the general outlines of the human figure. They will see 
that the trunk, thigh, and lower leg are roughly 
about the same length, and they will learn to empha- 
size the essential features and to reject non-essential 
details. 

Direction. In connexion with outdoor observation 
the use of lines in indicating direction may be taught. 
Thus, after observing the contour of distant hills or 
mountains silhouetted against the sky, the children 
may trace their curved or angular outlines in the air, 
and it will not be difficult to learn the use of curved 
and oblique lines in representing curved and oblique 
surfaces. They may stand and look out over a plain, 
on to the sea or a distant lake, and compare the hori- 
zontal lines traced in these level surfaces with the 
vertical lines formed by the church tower or the houses 
near. 

Exercises in finding such lines in pictures may be 
followed by the drawing of boats on water, trees or 
houses on a plain, a hill, or in a valley. 

Ideas of Distance. When the children have learnt 
to divide the ground from the sky in their landscape 
pictures, the tendency is to place aJl their figures in the 
foreground. 
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We may now give some ideas of distance by drawing 
on the blackboard a number of objects thus : — 




Prom such a drawing the children will infer from the 
position and relative size their distance from a spec- 
tator in the foreground. 

Prom the above drawing the children deduced — 

1. That a was the nearest and b the most distant 
tree, while c was in middle distance. 

These deductions should be emphasized and ex- 
tended by means of observations out of doors, when 
the effect of distance on the apparent size of objects 
can be clearly observed by the children. 

Relative Size of Objects. Some ideas of proportionate 
size will be taught during the free-arm drawing lesson, 
but many suggestive hints will also be needed during 
the freer illustrative work. The free-arm and the 
pictorial drawing may often be correlated. Thus a 
nature lesson on a mouse may be followed by free-arm 
drawings of a mouse and a cheese. During the free 
or pictorial drawing lessons the children may be asked 
to draw from memory and imagination — 

1. A mouse eating the cheese. 

2. Illustrations of rhymes — 

' Hickory dickory dock, 
A mouse ran up the clock,* 
and ' I frightened a little mouse under the chair,* in 
' Pussy cat, pussy cat.' 
The introduction of the same small creature into 
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a series of pictures will help the children to grasp the 
principle more readily than by confusing him with too 
many objects just at first. 

By means of out-of-door observation, the study of 
pictures, and constant suggestion in the form of a timely 
word of encouragement here or of disparagement there, 
the children win learn, by slow degrees; to recognize 
the relative size of the objects they put into their 
pictures when they choose their own subject ; and as 
their mental pictures gradually become clearer and 
sharper, and their ability to erpress truthfully increases, 
their imaginative powers will also develop; for, as 
R. L. Stevenson says, * As we increase the range of 
what we see, we increase the richness of what we can 
imagine.' 

Choice of Subjects for Memory and Imaginative 
Dramng. 

If the children have attended the babies' class they 
will be quite ready to begin their drawings on the lines 
we have suggested ; if not, they should be allowed 
a period of absolutely free drawing, for, as we have 
already said, such expressions, crude and disordered as 
they are, play too valuable a part in the development 
of the child, and in providing the teacher with a means 
of reading his mind, to be omitted. After a few days 
the teacher will choose the subject of the child's draw- 
ing. It must of course be something with which the 
cMld is familiar and which is likely to make a strong 
appeal to him. He may, for instance, be asked to 
draw from memory his toys, the things mother and 
father use, the most striking objects seen out of doors. 
From imagination he may be asked to illustrate the 
nursery rhyme, such as ' Mary had a little lamb ', 
* Jack and Jill,' or * Little Miss Muflfet ' ; any suitable 
verse of poetry, or any familiar story. 

It is natursJly impossible for the child to make 
a satisfactory illustration unless his ideas are vivid — 
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his mental picture clear and sharp. The imagina- 
tion may and should be aided to picture the scene, 
by allowing some children to dramatize it for the 
little artists, just before they are called upon to 
draw. 

The drawing of a scene by a child immediately after 
he has witnessed it for the first time is likely to be more 
spirited than that of .one which he has seen so many 
times that it no longer arrests his attention or awakens 
his interest — hence, if we want the child to do his best 
in the way of the production of spontaneous pictures 
we must allow him to produce them while the interest 
is at its highest point. 

Svbjeds suitable for illustrcUion by the Child., 

1. Any swiftly moving objects which the child sees, 
such as trains, motor-cars, electric cars, or horsed 
vehicles. 

2. Street Scenes, e.g. the band, the circus ; or country 
scenes, such as ploughing, harvesting, threshing, &c. 

3. Games, such as playing at marbles, hopscotch, 
battledore and shuttlecock, flying a kite, bowUng 
a hoop, wheeling a wheelbarrow, skipping, &c. 

4. Nursery Rhymes and Stories. 

The free illustration of stories is an excellent and 
enjoyable exercise for the child. The method adopted 
is as follows : The story is divided into parts, one of 
which is dealt with in the story lesson for the day. 
The interest is intensified by centring the conversation 
lessons and excursions around the objects mentioned 
in the story, e.g. when the story of Red Riding Hood 
was told to the children in Class II in the writer's school 
it was divided as follows : — 

1. Red Riding Hood leaving her Mother's Cottage. 

2. Red Riding Hood meeting the Wolf. 

3. The Grandmother's Cottage. 

The nature lessons were on some of the trees and 
flowers found in a wood, and on a dog compared with 
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a wolf. The excursion for the week was to a miniature 
wood in the vicinity. 

A child dressed as Red Riding Hood posed as a model 
for about five or ten minutes, during which time the 
children traced the outline of her figure with the index 
finger, after which they made a drawing of her. 

One language and one drawing lesson were devoted 
to each scene, which was acted reaUstically by the 
children before the illustration was begun. There were 
about fifty children in the class, but the drawing made 
by each child was distinctly individual ; the teacher's 
suggestions were mainly durected towards helping the 
children to realize to some extent the proportionate 
size of the figures in their illustrations. 

The illustrations shown on facing plate are facsimiles 
of drawings made by one child. 

The first drawing in Pig, 28 was made by a child of 
six years after a visit to an historical pageant. The 
scene is meant to represent a visit of Queen Elizabeth 
to Oxford. Several figures, which evidently took the 
child's fancy, such as the hobby horse, and the bicycle, 
have been introduced from other scenes. The queen 
is supposed to be seated in the sedan chair, while the 
obsequious courtier in the act of bowing is the Earl of 
Leicester. 

The milk cart is a memory drawing by a child of five. 

The boy and girl walking hand in hand represent 
Hansel and Grethel in the wood, and the last (hrawing 
on the page was a child's impression drawn on returning 
to school after a visit to the ice where numbers of 
people were seen skating and sliding. 

Modelling. 

A well-graduated course of modelling from objects 
is the best means of helping the child to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of form. The sense of touch, and 
the muscular sense, are developed, and the eye is trained 
to picture the form. 

Modelling is always one of the children's favourite 
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occupations. We may watch the restlessness of a class 
of five-year-old children directed into busy and happy 
activity as they handle their lumps of clay and produce 
from them models of various objects around which 
their interest centres ; or we may observe how the little 
child, whose natural curiosity and love of activity so 
often leads him into mischief, becomes absorbed in 
pinching and pressing a piece of dough, and in trans- 
forming it from one shape to another. 

There is no other occupation that affords such a 
valuable training in the concrete representation of 
objects, and we should certainly not omit modelling 
from our curriculum. It has, indeed, great educational 
possibiUties for children of any age, and the knowledge 
of form that is acquired through this occupation is an 
excellent preparation for drawing. 

MatericUs. Qay or plastic material, boards about 
10 inches by 8 inches, and a wooden modelling tool. 

Clay, although a little more troublesome than the 
various plastic materials in use, is in many ways to be 
preferred. It is cheap, and more easily handled by little 
ones. The question of expense is important, because, as 
the work should be done on a large scale, a rather large 
piece of the material should be given to each pupil. 

Care of Clay, If clay is used, a strong wooden box 
lined with zinc for storing the clay, and thick house- 
flannel for covering it when not in use, will be required. 

After use the separate lumps should be mixed 
together, sprinkled lightly with water, and covered 
with the damp cloth. If this is always done it may 
easily be kept in working order. The clay must never 
be made very wet, nor must dry clay be mixed with 
that which is ready for use ; if it has become hard 
and dry, it should be broken up into little bits, sprinkled 
with water, and covered with a damp cloth until it is 
soft. If this process takes too long, it may be tied in 
a cloth and soaked for about an hour in just enough 
water to cover it, after which it should be beaten or 
kneaded into a paste. If too wet, it must be uncovered 
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and exposed to the air in order to allow the superfluous 
water to evaporate. 

Care should be taken to keep whatever material is 
used as clean as possible ; each child may, if it can be 
managed, be allowed to keep a piece for his exclusive 
use, or fresh supplies of the material may be provided 
from time to time as required. Plasticine is sold con- 
taining materials of an antiseptic tendency. 

Early Exercises. During some part of each clay 
modelling lesson the children should be allowed to make 
what they please with the clay. They always appreciate 
such opportunities for free expression work, and they 
help them to realize the possibilities of the material. 
The first course of modelling must be very simple, and it 
should be taken in connexion with the language lessons. 
Some of the methods employed with the youngest 
children may not be those of true modelling ; but if 
natural objects are copied, the training in the use of 
both hands,the power aeveloped,the pleasure obtained, 
and the deeper understanding that results from the 
increased knowledge of form, fully justify us in allowing 
children to use such plastic material. 

The children should be required to observe masses 
as wholes, to express their general and striking features, 
and shoidd be discouraged from fussing over unim- 
portant details. The work must be handled as little 
as possible, for the clay soon gets hard and inclined 
to crack if held too long in warm little hands. 

Exercises in manipulating the material will be neces- 
sary occasionally, and from the first a preparation for 
more advanced modelling should be made by teaching 
the children to mould the clay into shape with the tips 
of the fingers. They must not be allowed to bang it 
on their boards. 

A good course for little ones may be based on such 
type forms as the sphere, the cylinder, and the 
ovoid. 

1. The Sphere. Balls, marbles, beads, necklaces; 
easy fruit forms, such as the cherry, plum, apple. 
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orange, lemon ; vegetables, such as the onion, turnip, 
potato. 

2. The Cylinder. A jam-pot, a drum, a reel of cotton, 
a diabolo spool, a top, a ninepin, a cucumber, a banana, 
a snake. 

3. The Ovoid. An egg, a mouse, a duck, a swan, a fish. 
The illustrations in Figs. 30 and 31 have all been 

taken from photographs of models from natural objects 
made by children between the ages of five and seven 
years. 

Models. Unless each child has a model which he can 
handle and observe for himself, much of the educa- 
tional value of modelling is lost. The difficulty of 
obtaining models for a large class is sometimes great, 
but it can often be solved by appealing to the children, 
who will gladly bring objects from home. The teacher 
must inform the children beforehand what objects she 
proposes to model — ^if, for instance, the apple is to be 
modelled in the afternoon, she must announce the fact 
before the children leave morning school. 

The modelling of leaves is an exercise within the 
capacity of a child of six or seven years, and no difficulty 
is experienced in providing one for each child. The 
children should not, however, be taught to cut them 
out by placing them on a flattened piece of clay and 
cutting around them. Small leaves may be modelled 
from a piece of clay by holding it in the fingers and 
forming the shape. They should be commenced at 
the apex by pressing the clay outwards and downwards 
until the desired shape is obtained. 

After a preliminary course such as the above the 
children should learn to make a slab, to plan out on it 
the spaces to be covered by a simple model, such as 
a leaf, a flower, or an animal form, and to build it up 
hit by bit. K the square or oblong slab be found too 
difficult, a simple plaque may be quickly made by taking 
a lump of clay and flattening it with fche fingers into 
a more or less circular or oval shape, with an irregular 
edge. 
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Faper-outting. 

The cutting-out of objects or figures from paper is 
always a fascinating employment for little fingers. 
With true insight Froebel saw how to utilize this childish 
interest when he advocated the use of scissors for little 
ones, and Herbert Spencer says, ' Children show a 
strong projjensity to cut out things in paper — to 
make, to build — a propensity which, if encouraged and 
directed, will not only prepare the way for scientific 
conceptions, but will develop those powers of manipula- 
tion in which most people are so deficient.' Children 
who are taught how to use scissors and allowed to cut 
out in paper objects which attract their interest, or 
which their fancy suggests, are much less likely to use 
them for the purpose of destruction than are those 
who have been denied this opportunity. 

Paper-cutting seems to be capable of almost infinite 
development, and to be a truly educational form of 
handwork, providing, as it does, scope for the most 
skilful, as well as for the untrained fingers of the child 
in the infant school or the kindergarten. 

It may profitably be taken side by side with drawing 
and with clay modelling, for after a child has cut out 
a form, he is able to visualize it more definitely, to see 
the relative proportion of its parts, and hence to make 
a better drawing or model of it. It gives valuable 
training in the formation of clear mental images, in 
obtaining control over the muscles of the hand and in 
developing freedom of movement. 

Materials required. 

Unglazed paper of medium thickness. 

Paper that has been used for writing or drawing 
may be used for practice lessons. 

Sometimes with large classes it may be thought 
desirable to use gummed papers, in which case damp 
sponges upon which the cMdren can moisten the sticky 
side of the paper should be provided. 
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The teacher will cut the paper to the size preferred. 
It is well to give the children a variety of sizes and 
shapes from which they may choose a suitable piece 
for the work they propose to do. The piece chosen 
should not be too large. 

Blunt-pointed scissors. These may be obtained at 
Id. per pair, but those at 4|d. each are much stronger, 
better, and more economical in the end. 

PcMte may be made at little cost ; a little served out 
to every two children will be easily applied to the 
paper with an old camel-hair brush or a small stick, 
such as is used for stick-laying. 

Books to mount the cuttings should be provided, 
because the child takes greater pains with his work 
when it is preserved in a permanent form which he 
may ' take home to mother '. 

Preliminary drill in the use of the scissors will help 
the children to make a good start. Some of the stiff- 
ness and awkwardness experienced at first may be 
minimized by giving exercises in opening and closing 
the scissors. This may be followed by practice in 
cutting with wide-open scissors the entire length at 
one cut, with half-open scissors half the length, and 
very short cuts with the points. These exercises in 
manipulation should be made interesting. The cuts 
may be practised by making fringes on strips, squares, 
oblongs, or triangles of paper, for which the lively 
fancy of the children wiU readily suggest real or 
imaginary uses. The short strips of fringed paper 
are readily converted into tiny brooms by a few inches 
of wire. Strips of blank drawing-paper may be doubled 
and made into frills for decorating mother's pastry or 
meat. The squares and triangles make shawls for 
dolly, the oblongs rugs for dolly's house, or, if the ends 
only are fringed, towels for doUy. Slanting lines may 
be practised by cutting triangles from a strip of paper. 

Curves will be practised with the right elbow 
against the side while the scissors and paper meet each 
other — the curve being described by a combination 
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of the wrist movement of the half-open scissors in the 
right hand, and that of the paper in the left. 

Although some fascinating results may be obtained 
by cutting paper folded in half, or into the ground form 
of Froebel's geometrical course, the best way to lead 
the children to real self-expression with the scissors 
and paper is to begin with free cutting or drawing 
with the scissors on single paper, because they are 
more likely at first to see without many directions 
how to cut out forms in single than in folded paper. 
There is a very real danger of hampering children by 
minute directions or by working mechanically step by 
step with the teacher to a result which they cannot 
foresee, and of thus destroying the power of initiative 
and inducing a sense of helplessness and dependence on 
the teacher. Hence we cannot be too careful, to see that 
the purpose of every step is, as far as possible, obvious 
to the children. 

We must select for first lessons objects simple in 
form in which the children have a strong interest. 
This interest may be heightened by story or song. 

No form can be successiully cut out by a child imless 
its image has been impressed on his mind ; therefore, 
before being asked to cut out a form, the children, who 
should, if possible, each be supplied with a model, 
should observe the form and note its most striking 
features. Individual children should point out any 
special characteristics of their particular objects. 
We may help the children to picture the form by such 
devices as tracing round it with the fingers, tracing 
it in the air or on the paper as it lies on the table or 
desk in front of the chil(£ren. 

The teacher, facing the same direction as the pupils, 
so that they can follow the movements of her hands, 
may cut out the form from her piece of paper while 
they watch. She will show them how, if they cut out 
the form without letting the scissors wander from the 
path until the work is finished, they will get a picture 
of the object itself and another of the space it has left 
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in the piece of paper from which it was cut. The desire 
to get these two pictures to mount side by side is a great 
incentive to careful work. 
The course of paper-cutting taken in any school 




Fio. 32. Paper-cutting Work. 

will naturally depend on the locality, the interests of 
the children, and the work they have been doing. 
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If flowers and trees have been under discussion a begin- 
ning may be made with simple leaves. Those of the 
willow, the privet, the elm, the poplar, the laurel, 
and the ivy, will not be found difficult. They may be 
cut from squares or oblongs of green paper and mounted 
on a white ground. A margin of half an inch in the 
narrowest paoi; should be left on the background from 
which the form is cut. 

The systematic training in form, which it is one of 
the purposes of a course of paper-cutting to give, may 
be aided by developing objects from type forms, or by 
letting the children compare the type form with that 
of an object, when such comparison will help to im- 
press the form truthfully on the mind. An opportunity 
of noting the resemblances and differences of objects 
nearly approaching the spherical form, such as an 
onion, a turnip, an apple, should be given by placing 
the sphere and the natural object side by side, by 
cutting out the shape of each, and by developing the 
surface representation of the object from the circle. 

The triangle, square, oblong and oval should also 
be made the basis from which objects resembling these 
shapes may be developed. 

iVuits make an interesting course. Those which are 
most nearly spherical should be taken first, such as the 
orange, apple and plum, followed by the pear, lemon 
and banana. 

Children are always pleased to cut out the forms of 
toys, and a course taken just before Christmas may 
cidminate very happily if the teacher paints a Christmas 
tree on a large sheet of drawing paper, and allows each 
child to cut out and paste on to it a toy or other 
decorative object. Tops, trumpets, kites, doUs, 
Chinese lanterns, stars, C^stmas crackers are suitable, 
and children will think of many more. 

The free cutting may if thought desirable be varied 
and balanced by giving some practice in cutting out 
pictures, and in cutting simple geometrical patterns 
from the square. Suitable pictures may often be found 
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in old illustrated papers, which can generally be 
obtained without much diflSculty. 

By folding and creasing the square into a network 
of sixteen smaller squares, and cutting along the Unes, 
squares, triangles and other shapes will be obtained 
from which symmetrical designs may be formed by the 
children. 

A great variety of work in paper-cutting may be 
done — thus children are always interested in cutting 
from memory horses and carts, motor cars, trams, 
trains, or other moving objects, which attract their 
attention ; and the power to visualize and recall forms 
may be much increased by such an exercise. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

SINGING 

All children and indeed almost all men and women 
love singing, and the effect of music on our emotional 
life is well known. We are all conscious of its charm 
and refining influence in the home and the social gather- 
ing, of the stirring and powerful appeal to the emotions 
made by the singing of a patriotic song in times of 
national stress, or of the uplifting of spirit which we 
feel as we join in praise to God. 

The song satisfies an instinctive and elemental 
need of the child's nature, and it is essential that all 
teachers should recognize his natural impulse to express 
himself through song as a vital one, of which the 
fullest advantage should be taken in his early educa- 
tion. The suitable and well-chosen song seems to be 
appropriate in every part of the school curriculum. 
Thoughts may be gently and reverently turned to the 
Creator by the singing of the opening and closing hymn. 
The ethical effect of the message received through the 
story, the talk, the picture or the game may be en- 
hanced and emphasized in a pleasing and unobtrusive 
manner by the introduction of a suitable song, and 
many lessons may be unconsciously learnt through 
its medium that will sink deep into the hearts of the 
little ones and bear fruit in later years. 

If we neglect to satisfy the child's desire to express 
his feelings through song, we deprive him of the means 
of expressing some of his purest, noblest and most 
beautiful feelings, and, moreover, these impulses will 
find expression, and as the child is unable to select 
what is best for him to learn from the songs he will 
hear out of school, the chances are that the trivial, 
the unworthy, or the harmful songs, instead of the 
ennobling and the elevating, may hold the field. 
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The teacher who realizes the power of song in calling 
up moods, in soothing the restless and irritable, in 
rousing and enlivening the idle and inattentive, may 
save herself much nervous strain by singing to the 
children, or allowing them to sing, the right song in the 
right place. It is a wet or a dull and cloudy day ; the 
children are unable to concentrate their attention. 
Lively bursts of song will often have a magical effect 
in brightening the atmosphere and relieving the 
tension ; thus music will play its part in dissipating 
dullness or in dispelling the ill humour of young children 
as it did that of king Saul of old. Another day the 
children are excited, restless, and inclined to get out of 
hand ; a judicious introduction of a quiet and restful 
melody may result in a change of mood and thus 
restore peacefulness and calm. 

Too much care in the selection of suitable material 
cannot be exercised, for the impressions formed on 
the plastic minds of the children will probably be 
lasting, and they may permanently influence their 
musical taste. 

The songs in the school repertory should, if possible, 
be as various as the ever-changing moods of the children, 
and should include the serious, the humorous, the quiet 
lullaby, and the martial soldier song. 

Music offers an exceedingly usefiJ opportunity for 
developing the aesthetic side of a child's nature, and 
on this account alone it should enter largely into any 
scheme for educating him. 

' The rudimentary artistic sense of childhood can be 
first awakened by means of song. A song is the only 
perfect art-form which it is possible for a very young 
child to reproduce.'^ Let us, therefore, not neglect 
to foster in the child a love of the beautiful, and to lay 
the foundation for a true appreciation of good music. 

The homes of the children will be brightened by 
the songs taught in school, for when the child has 
mastered a song that he loves he will gladly sing it in 
^ Suggesiums for the Consideraiion of Teachers, p. 70. 
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the appreciative home circle. Thus the educative 
influence of the school will be felt by the community, 
and the song will serve as a link between the school 
and home. 

Position of Body during Singing Lessons. 

As a rule children should stand in as easy a position 
as possible, with the heels together, or in the ' Stand 
at Ease ' position of the Model Course of Exercises. 
The arms should hang easily to sides, or the hands may 
be lightly clasped ; arms should never be folded over 
the chest, or clasped behind the back, because in such 
positions the free action of the chest is impossible. 
The bending of the head, as in looking at a book, 
presses upon and tends to close the larynx, €Uid hence 
to make the tone husky or throaty ; pushing forward 
the chin strains the muscles of the throat and also 
interferes with the tone. 

Control of the Breath. Breathing exercises should 
have an assured place in every singing lesson, for good 
singing is impossible without proper control of the 
breath, and for the sake of the preservation as well as 
the production of the voice it is essential that young 
children should begin to cultivate ' artistic breathing '. 
' To this end the pupil should be taught how and when 
to take the air into his lungs, and how to control 
and direct the outflow when emptying them. This, 
as Mackenzie says, is really one of the most difficult 
things in the whole art of singing, but it must be 
mastered at whatever cost.'^ 

Children need to take breath more frequently them 
adults do, and in learning a new song breathing places 
should be carefully taught, and the habit of taking 
breath at short and regular intervals should be 
formed. This must be taught mainly by imitation of 
the teacher. 

It is not easy to get a laTge class of children to enter 
into the performance of these exercises with sufficient 

1 H. Holbrook Curtis, in Voice Building and Tone Placing, p. 54^ 
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zest to make them really effeetive ; it seems to be 
necessary to adopt some method of inducing them to 
take deep breaths unconsciously, such as that which 
we advocated for the babies. The imitation of sounds 
is always a delight to the child, and by disguising her 
aim the teacher succeeds without much expenditure of 
energy in getting them to inspire a plentiful supply 
of breath for the sake of the pleasure of making a long 
and well-drawn-out sound.^ 

The pupils will enter into such imitative exercises 
with greater vim if they are allowed to have a pre- 
liminary talk about the sound and the way in which 
it is produced. Great care must be exercised by the 
teacher that the children have fidl opportunity to 
hear and image the sound correctly, before they are 
asked to imitate. Suppose, for instance, that the 
sounds / and s are chosen. The teacher and children 
talk about a blacksmith's shop and the teacher says, 
' Let us pretend that we are the blacksmith's bellows 
blowing his fire.' She takes in a deep breath while 
the cMdren watch, and then lets it go to f f /, in 
imitation of the blowing of the bellows. This sound is 
repeated until the children know exactly what they 
are expected to do. After a few times they will begin 
to take a deep breath and to let it go gently and 
gradually. 

The teacher continues, ' Now the blacksmith puts 
his red-hot iron into the trough and we hear a hissing 
noise like this, ssss.^ A deep breath is taken and the 
t5K)und is made by the teacher and practised by children 
as before. 

The imitation of the various sounds made by the 
wind affords a great variety of exercises. The children 
will listen and suggest fresh sounds ; the oo sound 

^ A short article on these exercises was written by the Author as part 
of a report on American methods of education, and published in the 
Teachers^ Times. 

See also a series of articles by Miss Alys E. Bentley in The Teachers* 
Magazine, September 1906 to March 1907 (Barnes and Co., New York). 

pLAisTED ^ a 
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and various blowing and whistling sounds are the 
most common. The sounds* made by swiftly-moving 
objeqts, such as a railway train, an electric tram-car, 
a motor car, • or the buzzing of a swarm of bees, 
make fascinating exercises. The vvvoi the tram-car 
and the z z z ot the bees swarming are especially 
enjoyed when begun on a moderately loud tone, and 
gradually diminished to imitate the dying away of the 
sound. 

Control of Tone. The singing of young children is apt 
to be jerky, and although they are too young to hold on 
a note long, some exercises in sustaining notes should 
be given. This can be made interesting by imitating 
familiar musical sounds, e.g. the sound of a humming- 
top, a violin, or of bells. As the children will like 
imitating humming-tops, violins, &c., they will try 
very hard to hold on the notes, and thus the teacher 
may obtain their interest and co-operation and make 
the' work really pleasurable to them. 

Humming-top. The teacher pretends to spin a top, 
takes a deep breath, and hums softly the tone of G 
or A flat. The children imitate the winding up and 
spinning, after which they ' breathe in ' and imitate 
the sound. 

Violin. If the teacher has a violin at hand, she lets 
the children listen to a few rich-toned and well-sustained 
notes, and asks them to notice how gently and evenly 
she draws the bow across the strings, or she allows the 
children to have a little conversation about any violin 
they have seen and heard. She pretends to sound a 
note on an imaginary violin and at the same time 
imitates the sound as realistically as she can. The 
children now practise individually and in chorus until 
a good imitation is managed. 

Bells. The teacher imitates the ' ding dong ' made 
by the bells in the church tower, or the ' ding ding * 
or ' ting-a-ling ' made by the school bell. The imita- 
tion of the echo of such sounds is a good exercise in 
modulating the voice and getting a soft tone. 
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The Dinner Oong or Teacher^ s Oong. The gong is struck 
and its light resonant ring is compared with the big, 
full-soun(5ng church bell. The children may strike 
an imaginary gong and follow the curves described by 
the waves of sound by moving the right hand round 
and round. While the hand is describing its spiral 
course in imitation of the outward journey of the 
waves of sound the words ' ring ', ' sing ', may be sung. 

Besides leading to well-sustained notes and interest in 
the sounds in nature, it is hoped that these exercises, by 
allowing free movement of the arms, will provide the 
children with an outlet for their restlessness and nervous 
energy, and by thus allowing them an opportunity 
to express themselves with as much of their body as 
possible to diminish the tendency to shout. 

The practice of the sounds /, ?, m, n, v, s, shy dzh, and 
other consonantal sounds, tends to make the tongue 
and lips supple ; the oo, as in one of the wind sounds, 
is a good exercise for rounding the mouth and the 
throat ; the humming sound of the violin brings the 
tone forward, and the practice of the nasal sounds in 
the words ding, dongy sing, and ring, has tke effect of 
enriching the tones of the voice and cultivating nasal 
resonance. 

Elements of Musical Knowledge taught through the Song 
or simple Musical Phrase. 

Just as we follow the line of the child's interests in 
the early reading lessons by introducing him to the 
letters and their sounds through the medium of the 
nursery tale, so we may allow him to gain his first 
ideas of the notation of music through the sounds heard 
in his daily life, or a simple melody, which from its 
association with words means something to him. All 
young children insist on imitating the sounds they hear ; 
the writer knew a baby of a year old, who hummed 
an imitation to two street-calls in perfect tune ; and 
the impulse to imitate the call of the milkman, the 

Aa 2 
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paper-man, or other vocal street-vendors, seems to be 
irresistible to the average small child. Thus any 
familiar sound, such as the bugle-call, the horn of the 
huntsman or of the coach, the chimes of the clock or 
of the bells, the street-cries, or the voices of animals, 
may be the point of departure for the first lessons in 
the rudiments of music. 

First lesson in the notation of a simple musical 
phrase : — 

One day as the bells were ringing the following chime 
the children were invited to listen and to imitate the 
sounds heard. 



$ 



ps^ 



During the next short singing lesson the teacher repeats 
this phrase several times to the syllables ding, ding, 
dong, or calls upon the children to do so ; she now tel^ 
the children there is a way of showing the tune by 
means of the hand. The tonic sol-fa hand-signs are 
introduced with the syllables Me, Ray, Doh. The 
children imitate the teacher's hand-signs and sing to the 
syllables. The modulator is now hung up; the children 
find the notes Me, Ray, Doh ; finally it is written on 
the blackboard, thus : n : r : d. The teacher should 
make an attempt to get the children to feel the mental 
effect of Doh by stopping on Me and on Ray, when 
children will readily hear that the phrase is unfinished 
unless it ends on Doh. 

After the children have had sufficient practice with 
the tonic sol-fa modulator to get somewhat accustomed 
to it, the ' staff modulator ' may be drawn on the 
blackboard and the simple phrases that have been 
learnt indicated on it. 

Movement, variety, and hence increased interest 
on the part of the children may be obtained by allowing 

^ A very simple modulator, oonsisting merely of the scale from Doh to 
Doh, should be used. 
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them to regard the five fingers of the left hand as the 
five lines of the staflE, and to indicate with the fore- 
finger of the right hand the position of the various 
notes shown on the lines and spaces of the staff 
modulator. 

Coach Horn. Doh, Soh, Soh, Soh, Soh, Soh. This 
exercise helps the children to realize the strong and 
rousing effect of Soh. 

The Song of the Cuckoo. Soh, Me. 

The Donkey's ' Hee-haw \ Me, Doh. 

The Clock Chime, Me, Doh, Ray, Soh, Soh, Ray, 
Me, Doh. 

The Milkman's Call. Soh, Me, Doh. 

Song may alternate with speech in some of the 
lessons, e.g. the teacher may call children by singing 
instead of saying their names :— 



j J I ■^ ^ l:zg:_-Jl_Ll--z::3 



^ Do - ris ! Lu • cy ! A da ! Come here ! 

The children enter into the spirit very readily, and sing 
replies quite naturally after a little practice. This will 
lead to the singing of greetings such as ' Good Morning ', 
' Good Afternoon.' 

All such phrases may be sung successively from the 
hand-signs, the tonic sol-fa modulator, and tonic sol-fa 
and the staff notation. In the latter no accidentals 
or change of key will be introduced, but phrases will 
always be presented in the key of C. These musical 
conversations afford good opportunities for ear training 
and for leading children to appreciate the mental effects^ 
of the notes. 

The emphasis of the musical sounds in the child's 
environment by increasing his concrete tone- experience 
will focus his interest on the sounds around him, and 
hence make the early music lessons more real and 
natural; the blending of song and speech, if artistically 
effected, will tend to develop a pleasant speaking voice. 
Herbert Spencer says that * the various inflexions of 
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voice which accompany feelings of different kinds 
and intensities are the germs out of which music is 
developed ' ; hence in trying to make the child 
' Tremulous, impressional, 
Alive to gentle influences' 
of the natural music of the world around him, we 
strengthen and develop any latent germs of musical 
talent that he may possess. 

When sufficient practice in such short phrases has 
been given, little songs may be learnt by ear and used 
as a base of operations for observation work. 

The following simple songs have been found useful 
during the latter part of the year with Class I infants 
or Standard I ch^dren : — 

The Bells. 



| )Hf | -^'J^^^f | -^J.Jj|j-[^ 



^ Jj^U J^ J- I J^ j^lf 



Dona 

:d» It 2l IS :f In :r id td' |t :1 is :f |n :r id :d' | 

jl :f ir :t js :n id :n |f :1 is :t jd' :~ id :-| 



Lucy Locket. 



pini^^ \ 'rr7J\J^J'f;\rj. 



i 



t!=K 



f t u \ ^ I . t. 



^^. 



C-C^^ 



DohC. 

Id' J' :t .t |1 .1 :s .8 |1 .1 :t .t |d' id .8 

In' .n' :r' j' |d' .d' :t .8 |1 .1 :t .t |d' :d 
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fmrr^ J J. jjfT j=^ ] 



i-^^j ^ ^^TTp - n^-^ 



DohC. 

|:s 
J Green 
^ Oh 



n :d :8 

Grav-el, Green 
A-my I Oh 



n :d t r.n 

Grav-el, The 
A-my I Your 



1 :n :r 

grass is so 
true love is 



In :d :8 

fair-est young 
I sent you a 



n :d :r_jn 

damsel, That 
let - ter, To 



I :n :r 

ev - er v^^as 
turn round your 



d :— :8 

green, The 
dead, He's 

seen, 
head. 



Teaching the Song by Ear. 



The words should be learnt before the singing 
lesson. The teacher sings the song through as per- 
fectly and artistically as possible about three times, 
while the children listen. They next hsten to and 
then imitate a phrase or a line at a time. The teacher 
must listen very carefully while the children are 
imitating, because any false notes sung while the song 
is being learnt will probably be practically ineradicable. 
She should very seldom if ever sing with the children. 

Songs intended to be used as a basis for observation 
work should be very carefully taught. When they 
have been learnt by ear they may be written on the 
board in the tonic sol-fa and staff notation a phrase 
at a time, e.g. 'Green Gravel' would probably 
require two short lessons to present it in phrases. 

When the children have been introduced to the 
notation of the song in this way the tonic sol-fa or staflE 
notation of the whole song is placed in front of the 
class. The music for these little songs may be written 
on cards or stiff sheets of drawing-paper. The tonic 
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sol-fa may be on one side and the staff notation on the 
other, of the prepared card. Thus ' Green Gravel ', 
as written above, is placed in front of class. The 
teacher sings, ' Soh, Me, Doh ', and calls upon the 
children to find the bar in which these notes are to 
be found. After a little searching the four phrases 
are found ; the other phrases are sung by the teacher 
and discovered by the children. Children now play 
being teacher, and ' dodge ' about by singing different 
phrases. 

Time. If music has taken its rightful place in the 
school, the child of six years will have had considerable 
training in rhythm through marching, dancing, and 
performing other physical exercise to music. 

He has watched his teacher beating time for the 
simple school songs, and is quite ready to imitate as 
soon as he is allowed to do so. 

A very simple and well-known song in two-pulse 
measure may be chosen as a beginning, and the ' Down ', 
' Up ' movement practised — 

1. With the whole arm. 

2. With the wrist. 

After some practice in beating time to simple songs 
and to the piano, a simple exercise such as the following 
may be put on the blackboard, {|d :d |d :d || 

When the children are familiar with two-pulse measure 
the same method may be adopted in teaching the beat- 
ing of four-pulse measure. 

Clapping a Tune. When they have had a little 
practice in time exercises the children may come out 
in turn and clap the rhythm of one of the simple songs, 
while the other children ' guess ' what the song is. The 
teacher must listen carefully to see that the time is 
clapped correctly. 

Voice Training. It is a good plan to begin all singing 
lessons with breathing exercises and with a simple 
voice-training exercise. This may consist of the imita- 
tion of a short phrase sung by the teacher, preferably 
to the syllables oo, o, or loo^ lo. The sound of oo tends 
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to produce a better tone than that of ah ; but it is of 
course not advisable to confine children's practice to 
one vowel sound. 

The scale should sometimes be practised ; in singing 
the ascending scale the lower notes sometimes sound 
forced and harsh, and a better result can be obtained 
by beginning on the upper note of the scale and singing 
downwards. 

Compass of Children's Voices. The pitch of young 
children's voices is naturally higher than that of adults, 
and the range of the voices of children from five or six 
to. eight years seems to be from D to D. 

Songs. 

The necessity for giving the child as large and varied 
a musical experience as possible cannot be over- 
emphasized. Whether we begin to teach Mm the 
notation of music or not is of secondary importance, 
but it is absolutely essential that during the period 
of early childhood he should have the opportunity of 
hearing and singing a sufficient number of suitable 
songs to serve as a basis for his future musical training. 
Hence we shall include the nursery rhyme, the game, 
the folk song, the patriotic song, the nature song, the 
hymn, and the song which formulates or gathers up the 
scattered ideas on any subject that has been under 
discussion; e.g. during winter the class has been dis- 
cussing ' Winter in the Cold North ', they have heard 
the story of Agoonack, the little Esquimaux sister, 
and are ready to enjoy singing : 

' The happy little Esquimaux, 
He rides upon a sled ; 
His dogs outstrip the winds. that blow 
Across the gleaming ice and snow. 
Beneath the northern lights that show 
Like silver overhead.' ^ 

Again, the story of Ulysses has taken hold of the 
^ A Primer of Vocal Mune, by Eleanor Smith. 
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imagination of a class. The perils by sea have been 
especially emphasized. They will ask for and enter 
into the spirit of such songs as ' Oh ! to set sail in a 
silver boat ', 'A life on the ocean wave,' or such 
hymns as ' Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep.' 

Gesture. Some years ago some inexperienced teachers 
felt themselves called upon to introduce ' actions ' 
to practically every song learnt by infants, and this 
foolish craze penetrated even into some schools for 
older children, where on one occasion a visitor was 
'entertained' by the recital of 'Lucy Gray' as an 
' action piece '. The spreading hands to represent 
the moor, their conversion into ear-trumpets and eye- 
glasses in order to suit the actions to the words ' heard ' 
and * spy ', the elephantine antics of the boys in their 
vain attempt to represent the ' fawn at play ', and the 
flippant dangle of the ' lantern ' naturally resulted in 
a shocking caricature of Wordsworth's beautiful and 
pathetic poem. 

Happily such ' recitations ' are rare, but one may 
still find ' action songs ' being sung in which the gesture, 
is forced, artificial, or the obvious suggestion of the 
teacher instead of the spontaneous expression of the 
child's feelings. 

The attitude of the children towards a song is the 
best test as to what actions should be introduced. Let 
the teacher sing the song to them and note what 
effect it has on them. Suppose, for instance, that 
' Windy Nights ', by R. L. Stevenson, is to be taught. 
The tune selected should be for preference that by 
Schumann. The teacher sings : 

' Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high. 
All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? ' 

As the suggestion of riding on horseback is felt 
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the children will naturally follow the rhythm of the 
words and music, which invariably seems to stimu- 
late them to fall into an imitation of the galloping 
movement of horses. 
Again in the second verse : 

* Whenever the trees are crying aloud 

And ships are tossed at sea 
By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gaUop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again.' 

Vivid mental images seem to be called up in the child's 
mind, and he is prompted to express them in moving 
his body to imitate the swaving trees, the ' tossing ' 
of the ships, unconsciously fallmg into the galloping 
movement during the latter part of the verse. 

If we check the child's tendency to project himself 
outward in response to the stimidus of such a song, 
we are limiting his enjoyment of it and repressing some 
of his natural sympathy with the outside world. 

Contrast the children's behaviour during the singing 
of such a song as the following : — 

Winter Lullaby. 

The valley is going to sleep, 

The birds in their nests are still, 
And the maple branches bend and break 

Over the leafless hill ; 
And the pitying sky looks down, 

And whispers to the snow, 
Let us cover the hills so bare and brown 

Where the flower used to grow. 
And she croons a lullaby 

Through the hush of the storm 
Sleep I sleep ! in your cradle deep 

And I will keep you warm. 

They stand motionless and spellbound ; after the Verse 
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is finished no movement is made to break the silence 
for fully half a minute, when a sigh of evident pleasure 
is given by a little girl who has hstened with a rapt 
expression throughout. Obviously any attempt to 
introduce gesture here will tend to brei^ the thought 
and hence to mar the unity of the song as a whole. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 

All educators will readily admit that the provision 
of conditions favourable to the healthy development 
of the body is of the first importance in dealing with 
children during the stages of early childhood. The 
school authorities are in duty bound to provide bright, 
airy rooms, well warmed and ventilated, with sufficient 
unoccupied floor space for the children to be able to 
get rid of some of their surplus energy by marching, 
dancing, or playing a game for a few minutes when 
they become tired of sedentary work. 

Lavatory and cloakroom accommodation should be 
adequate to allow of children washing their hands when 
necessary, and a peg should be provided on which 
each child may hang its coat and hat. 

The desk must be adapted to the child's use, fur- 
nished with a back and a foot-rest ; if possible each 
child should be provided with a separate desk in which 
he may keep his books and other materials, and so 
be able to occupy himself whenever he has finished 
the work he is set to do. The children of the second 
class can with advantage be given chairs and kinder- 
garten tables such as were recommended for the children 
under five years of age. 

Infants must not be required to stand for more than 
a few minutes at a time, or be expected to look fixedly 
at one thing too long, for ' the nerve cell is extra- 
ordinarily liable to fatigue, and its sensitiveness is 
greater the younger it is. This question of fatigue must 
always be borne inmind in dealing with young children'.^ 
We teachers in our zeal to accomplish* something in 
the way of intellectual development are too apt to 
make unwise demands on the child's power of attention 
and to forget how quickly he becomes fatigued and 
how necessary it is for us to provide opportunity for 
the exercise of those ' nerve centres ' which, in their 

» Dr. Kerr. See p. 366. 
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immature stage, are constantly, as Dr. Kerr says, 
' crying out for function.* The handwork of the kinder- 
garten and of the infants' school, if it is large and pur- 
poseful, seems to offer a natural means of exercising 
these ' nerve regions '. 

A further reason why in our scheme for infant 
education we must make liberal provision for the 
exercise of the nerves and muscles is, because ' the 
stage when the brain areas concerned with muscles are 
developing is chiefly from beginning to walk till about 
six or seven \^ Hence, as Dr. Seguin and others have 
demonstrated through their experiments with mentally 
deficient children, in affording the child the means to 
exercise the nerves and muscles, we are really giving 
him brain culture. 

Dr. Kerr continues : ' Of course this (develop- 
ment of brain areas, &c.) begins really much 
earlier and continues later, or manual training 
would generally be at too late an age, but manned 
training is really a training in high^ complex co- 
ordination of movement already acquired. There 
is the necessity for much movement. If the fatigue 
products resulting from the activity of the child's 
nerve and muscle cells are to be quickly removed, 
there must be active lymph and blood circulation — ^no 
cold feet and mottled blue arms. In fact it is necessary 
for the healthy growth of the nervous system that 
a good blood and lymph circulation should be main* 
tained, and the question of whether the child becomes, 
on the one hand, either passive and dull, or a worrity, 
irritable, and probably comparatively inefficient person, 
or, on the other hand, one who is capable, strong, and 
self-possessed, may be decided by the sufficiency of its 
exercise during the infant-school period. Good, fuD 
respiration and movements of the body are the mechan- 
isms which chiefly influence the lymph circulation.' 

' We want, then, plenty of the simple, nutritive 

*■ The aboT6 quotations are from a paper read by Dr. Kerr at tho 
L.C.G. Oonference, on *The Position of Physical Exerdises in the Lifant 
Department of the Elementary School *. 
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exercises spoken of in the introduction to the model 
course of physical exercises.' 

^ ' As regards their physical effect exercises may 
roughly be distinguished as follows : — 

'I. If tUritive Exercises. Those which have primarily 
a beneficial effect upon the respiration and circulation 
and thus make for improved nutrition. These for want 
of a better name may be styled " nutritive '* exercises. 

' Here, again, we may distinguish : 

' (a) Those massive movements, immediately of the 
lower limbs but involving the whole bony and muscular 
structure of the body, which quickly and powerfully 
affect both respiration and circulation. Types of such 
exercises are to be found in the natural play movements 
of children — ^running, leaping, skipping. It is through 
such movements — ^given a sufficient supply of suitable 
food and of oxygen for the combustion of the food — 
that the structure of the body is built up during the 
growing period, and, under the artificial conditions of 
school life, it is of the first importance that adequate 
provision be made for such exercises, preferably in 
the form of play. Wherever opportunity offers, children 
should be encouraged to take part in all manner of 
running games in which a considerable number can 
engage at the same time, and for girls the exercise of 
skipping particularly should be encouraged. 

* (6) Those exercises which affect primarily the 
mechanism of respiration. Types of these are breath- 
ing exercises, and those exercises, primarily of the 
upper limbs, which tend to develop chest capacity 
or to exercise the muscles involved in the process of 
respiration. 

'The object of such exercises is the healthy functioning 
of the lungs, not mere increase of chest capacity. The 
vital measurement is not that of chest capacity simply, 
but of the difference between the full and the empty 
chest. Hence, breathing exercises — ^which may, how- 
ever, be conjoined with the exercises of the upper limbs 

^ From the introduction to the 8yQdhu$ of Physieal Extrci9t9 issued 
by the Board of Edacation. 
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already referred to — are the more important, and the 
power of emptying the chest should be cultivated.' 

Importance of Nasal Breathing. 

'From unhealthy catarrhal conditions in infcmcy 
many children learn to breathe through their mouths. 
A certain proportion of these children develop actual 
obstructions to nasal breathing. Purely nasal breathing 
should be the rule. A child who cannot breathe com- 
fortably without using the mouth requires to be 
submitted for medical examination. The establish- 
ment of nasal breathing will probably be accompanied 
by an improvement in the child's power of attention, 
and is consequently of great importance educationally. 
It also diminishes the risk of contracting most infectious 
diseases with their serious results. The breathing 
exercises as mere imitative movements may be begun 
on the child's first admission to school, the formation 
of habits of correct nasal breathing being a matter of 
as great importance as any other department of infant- 
school work.' 

The use of a pocket handkerchief should be taught. 
Some parents neglect to provide them for the little 
ones, hence the need should be explained to them 
during a ' Health Talk ' and the practice enforced by con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the teacher. Occasional 
drill in blowmg the nose and emptymg the nostrils 
will be good for the child both physically and mentally. 

Corrective Exercises. 
* Another group of exercises has for its principal effect 
the correction as far as possible of certain bodily defects, 
many of which, unless care is taken, are apt to be 
intensified by the artificial conditions of school life. 
These may be termed ' Corrective ' exercises. ' Types 
of such exercises are such apparently trivial exercises 
as heels raising, designed to counteract the tendenicy 
to flat foot, and head and trunk backward bending, 
which is to some extent remedial against the stooping 
position too often acquired by working at desks. As 
regards the latter, however, it is obvious that remedial 
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exercises practised a few times a week will be of little 
avail unless care is taken at the same time to secure 
habitually good positions on the part of the children 
while at work, and attention to stLch positions during 
other lessons must be regarded as an integral part of 
physical training.^ ^ 

Exercise must he Pleasurable. 

We cannot fulfil the necessary conditions for natural 
and rational development unless we have recreative 
work in the form of singing, exercise, movement plays, 
games, or exercise of some kind for two or three minutes 
between each lesson which demands sitting in desks 
for twenty or thirty minutes, and also devote at least 
ten or fifteen minutes to systematic exercise or games 
each day. This exercise must be pleasurable to the 
children, for it is futile to expect them to get the fullest 
advantage from it unless they really enjoy it, and we 
all know how soon they tire of repeating the same 
exercise unless some variety or vivifying idea is intro- 
duced. Smiles and cheerfid faces should indicate that 
the natural joyousness of the child's nature is having 
full sway and relieving the tension that must be present 
to some extent during the child's early training in 
habits of concentration and attention. 

' You can cram a child with exercises,' says Sir 
Lauder Brunton, ' and it will perhaps grow up muscu- 
larly strong, but it will get a dislike to those exercises. 
If, however, you can train a child by play, so that the 
idea of exertion is connected in its mind, not with 
something it was forced to do, but with something that 
was to be a constant source of enjoyment, that child 
• will go on in later life doing exercises under all sorts 
of conditions.' — ' It is the feeling of pleasure that is to 
be associated with physical exercises which is, I think, 
one of the most essential things in the training of 
physical .development. ' 

The problem before us is, therefore, what form shall 
* SyUdbus of Physical Exercises for use in EUmerUary Schools, 

PLAI8TSD 3 1) 
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this exercise take ? The model course very properly 
leaves it to the discretion of the teacher. The matter 
is of course one for the individual teacher to decide, 
but any scheme for the physical training of children 
will probably include — 

1. Imitation Exercises. 

2. Movement PlaySy in which such exercises as we 
find in the model course are associated with some 
familiar action in which the children are interested. 

3. Marching, and simple Dances. 

4. Games. 

Imitation Exercises. 

The movements recommended for young children 
in the model course may be made very carefully and 
exactly by the teacher and imitated by the children 
with and without the words of command. They may 
include breathing exercises, the preliminary positions 
of attention, stand at ease, hips firm, and neck rest, 
the arm stretching, heels raising, arms flinging, and 
head and trunk forward bending. 

Movement Plays. 

The positions and movements may be made the 
subject of make-believe play, sometimes in response 
to the suggestion of the teacher, but more frequently 
to that of the children. 

Preliminary Positions and Simple Exercises. 

1. Attention. The children when assuming this 

Eosition may pretend to be soldiers guarding the 
ing's castle, or soldiers getting ready for the general , 
to pass them. 

2. Stand at Ease. Father standing with his back 
to the fire. 

3. Hips firm. Little birds with their wings folded. 

4. Feet opening and closing. Doors opening and 
closing. 
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5. Arm fkxiona and extensions. DoUs moving their 
arms. 

6. Arms forward stretching. Pretending to reach 
something from an imaginary table in front. 

7. Arms sideways stretching. Birds flapping and 
extending wings. 

8. Arms upward stretching. Pretending to pick fruit 
such as cherries or apples. 

9. Heels raising. Peeping out of a window or over 
a wall. 

10. Arms sideways smnging. Stretching a piece of 
elastic. 

11. Trunk forward bending. Pretending to pick 
flowers or pick up fruit, nuts, shells, &c. 

12. Trunk sideways bending. First to left cuid then 
to right ; may be compared with ducks waddling. 

Gymnastic Stories. 
Stories told in pantomime or by means of words and 
exercises. These will vary with the time of year and 
the subject in hand. 

Preparation for Christmas. 

During the last two or three weeks before Christmas, 
while the children are thinking about Christmas trees 
and the other joys that they expect the festive sea43on 
to bring them, they may pretend — 

1. To march to the Forest. This may be done by (1) 
marking time, or (2) by having a march around the room. 
The exercise must be carefully performed, (a) ' beginning 
with the left foot the scholars will raise their feet 
alternately about three inches from the ground by 
bending the knees. The head, body, and arms must 
be maintained in the position of Attention^ and care 
taken that the scholars mark time without moving 
forward or backward ; the heel should be the flrst to 
leave and the last to reach the ground.' (6) While 
marching, the arms should hang easily from the 
shoulders. 

Bb2 
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Claas — HaM. On the word halt, repeat the move- 
ment with each foot, counting One ! Two I resuming 
the position of Attention on the second movement. 

2. ArrivcU at the Forest. The tree has to be selected. 
Here a head-backward bend exercise may be taken. 

Head-backward Bend (One). Without altering the 
position of the trunk, bend the head slowly backward, 
care being taken that the chin is not pushed forward. 

Upward Stretch (Ttoo). Drawing the chin well in, 
raise the head slowly to its former position. 

The next exercise is Chopping dovm the selected 
fir-tree. 

1. An imaginary axe is grasped in both hands. 

2. The axe is lifted and pointed back over the right 
shoulder. 

3. The chopping is done by bringing the axe smartly 
forward towards the trunk of an imaginary tree. 

4. The tree is lifted on to a cart. This is a trunk 
bending and raising movement. 

6. The children march home. 

Flaying with the Christmas Toys. 

This will provide for an endless variety of exercise 
into which the children will enter with great zest, and 
if necessary they will gladly provide iUustrations by 
bringing their toys. The exercise may be performed 
as carefully as that of the more formal drill, provided 
that the teacher has made a careful study of exercise 
suitable for young children, as laid down in the model 
course or elsewhere, and quietly and determinedly 
insists on right positions. 

Thus the children may pretend to be Jacks in the 
box. Jumping Jacks, clowns with cymbals, &c., and 
the teacher can arrange exercises suitable for the 
imitation of the toy chosen. 

Among other play, with imaginary toys, may be 
mentioned that with a steam-engine, in which children 
mark time or trot gently along in imitation of a train 
arriving at a station, ending by letting off steam to 
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sh (unconscious breathing exercise); drum 

beating with a drum-stick in each hand ; mounting 
a rocking-horse — class stand with one foot forward 
and sway backwards and forwards in imitation of a 
rocking-horse. 

The children will be very glad to suggest exercises ; 
of course the teacher must exercise a good deal of 
selection and she should endeavour to include exercises 
representative of each of th^ten groups in the key table 
of the syllabus issued by the Board of Education,, in 
order, beginning with the preliminary positions ^nd 
continuing through the arm flexions and extensions, 
the heel raising, trunk bending, &c., and ending up 
with a breathing exercise.^ 

. ' The general principle to be observed as regards the 
succession of exercises is that rapid and vigorous 
exercises which stimulate powerfully the respiration 
and circulation should be taken for short periods only, 
and should be followed immediately by exercises of 
an entirely different nature during which piilse and 
respiration are slowed down.'^ 

Deep-Breathing Exercises. 

' These exercises are of great value and should form 
part of the daily training of every scholar. It is of 
great importance that the correct habit of nasal breath- 
ing should be taught from the beginning of school life. 

1. For Infants a simple imitative exercise is the 
most easily acquired. The infants, standing or sitting, 
and watching the teacher, place the left hand over the 
pit of the stomach and breathe in as she does, noticing 
the hand rise during inhalation. The child then breathes 
out slowly, the hand at the same time sinking. On 

^ * Breathing exercises should always be taken at the end of a physical 
training lesson, in order to prepare for rest, and also to aid in the 
elimination of the carbonic acid accumulated by the repeated con- 
tractions of the muscles during the lesson. They may also with 
advantage be taken in the course of physical training lessons or other 
school work.* 

bus of Phyaiecd Exerdaea. 
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each occasion the teacher must watch the class care- 
fully, and note that all the mouths are firmly closed 
and that all breathing is through the nostrUs only. 
This exercise should he repeated about six times at 
least twice daily. *^ 

Music with Exercises. 
Dr. Kerr says that ' after the first beginnings and 
explanations, instead of calling on the efforts of t)ie 
conscious will, which is so fatiguing, the unconscious 
eliciting of rhythm by the help of music should be 
used wherever possible. That is the rule : music helps 
rhythmic co-ordination ; possibly simplifies the mental 
efforts required and, in the infants' school, should be 
used whenever possible.' 

Simple Steps and Dances. 

Easy rhythmic movements tend to cultivate grace 
and ease ; they are readily learnt by the children and 
much enjoyed. Visitors to the slum districts of some 
of our cities are often struck by the grace and abandon 
with which the little natives dance and pirouette around 
the street band or piano organ ; all who have observed 
the real pleasure which the simple dances afford the 
young people must agree that they are a valuable and 
desirable form of exercise for the children in our 
elementary schools. 

Among the simple steps that may be taught the 
infants may be mentioned : — 

1. A simplified polka step, performed at first on the 
march without turning. 

How the Step is taught The children stand in lines 
facing the teacher, who stands on a raised platform, 
so that the children may be able to see the positions 
of her feet as she demonstrates, and at word of 
command to imitate each movement. 

(1) Take one step forward with the right (or left) 
^ Syllabus of Physical Exemses* 
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foot arching the instep, pointing the toe slightly out- 
wards and raising the heel well off the floor. 

(2) Bring up the other foot, placing the hollow of the 
back foot against the heel of the foot with which you 
started. 

(3) As 1. 

(4, 5, 6) Repeat, beginning with the other foot. 

After this has been practised a few times the children 
will be ready to try the step by dancing around the 
room. 

2. Hopping Step. The children hop on the ball of 
the right and left feet alternately, carefully arching the 
other foot and pointing it towards the floor. 

3. A combination of 1 and 2 (One, Two^ Three, Hop). 

4. The same step may be repeated by the children 
in couples, each child beginning with the outside foot. 

6. The Barn Dance may now be tried as the teacher 
counts — 1, 2, 3, hop ; 2, 2, 3, hop ; 1, hop ; 2, hop ; 
3, hop ; 4, hop. 

6. A simple step to a mazurka tune forms a good 
contrast to the quicker and more lively Bam Dance 
and Schottische tunes. Count 1, 2, hop, 1, 2, 3 ; 2, 2, 
hop, 1, 2, 3, &c. 

The time is marked for 1 and 2 by the toe lightly 
touching the floor in two positions — 

(1) At a point a little in front and to the left, reached 
by crossing the right over the left foot. 

(2) A pace in front reached by gently stretching the 
toe forward. 

The 1, 2, 3 is danced as in the simplified polka step ; 
2, 2, hop, &c., is a repeat with the left foot. 

7. Heel and Toe Polka. The step is 1, heel, 2, toe, 

1, 2, 3. The heel is gently tapped on the floor, and then, 

2, the foot is arched and the floor tapped with the tip 
of the toe ; 1, 2, 3 is danced as in 1 (polka dances). 

8. Skating Dance. 

The Step. (1) Take a long sliding step to the right 
with the right foot, leaning well forward to imitate 
skating. 
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(2, 3, 4) Hop on toe three times with the right foot. 

(5) Repeat 1 with the left foot. 

(6, 7, 8) Hop on toe three times with the left foot. 
Dance in couples by joining hands as for skating. 

Contredanaes (Country Dances) 

1. Sir Roger de Gaverley. 

Before this is attempted the Contredanse step should 
be practised. 

(The heels must be kept off the floor and care taken 
to dance on the baU of the foot.) 

(1) Slide the right foot forward. 

(2) Bring up the left foot to the heel of the right. 
Sir Roger is a favourite dcuice with children of about 
six years of age, and hence is very quickly learnt. 

2 The Corkscrew or Swedish Dance. 

(a) The top couple dances down the centre to the 
bottom of the couples joining in the dance, and then 
back to places. 

(6) Corkscrew. They give the right arm to each 
other, dance round once cuid then corkscrew through 
all the dancers, the boy passing down the girls' and the 
girl down the boys' side, alternately giving the right 
arm to partner and the left to each of the dancers in 
turn, until the row is ended, when they join hands and 
dance down the centre to places. 

(c) Shuntifig. All partners take each other's hcuids 
and move backwards and forwards slightly while the 
top couple dances in and out of each couple until they 
reach the bottom, when a 'tunnel' is formed by aU 
holding up hands for them to pass through as they 
return to their places. 

(d) Kneeling and Clapping. 

All except the top couple kneel down and clap hands ; 
the top couple join hands, dance from top to bottom 
and back once, the girl passing inside the row of dancers 
and the boy outside. All rise and repeat from (a). 
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Berlin Polka. 

Position. As for country dance (two rows facing each 
other). 1. Give right hand to partners and left to 
child standing on partner's right. 

Step. Heel, toe, 1, 2, 3, tafing one pace to the boy's 
right. Heel, toe, 1, 2, 3, returning to original position. 

2. Hands on each other's shoulders ; dance round on 
toed to 1, 2, 3, four times. 

Repeat from heel, toe, 1, 2, 3. 

Morris Dances. 

The dances called ' Bean - setting ', ' Blue - eyed 
Stranger,' ' Country Gardens,' and ' Shepherds' Hey,' 
can be learnt and danced with great enjoyment, by 
children as young as six or seven years of age.^ 

Sailor's Hornpipe. 

1. Preliminary Dance. The children may stand in 
a row, a circle or a semicircle, with folded arms and 
elevated elbows, imitating the sailor's attitude. They 
skip briskly round a circle to 1, 2, 3, hop, lifting up 
the feet well cwid bending the heads to right and left 
alternately as jauntily as possible. .After dancing round 
once they reach their original places, where they keep 
step until the music changes for the next movement. 

2. Unfurling the Sails. The fists are closed and the 
hands raised high over head to right as if holding 
a rope ; the imaginary rope is pulled down to the left 
describing a diagonal line in front of body. This is 
repeated once from right to left and then twice from 
left to right. 

3. Sighting Land. Children shade their eyes with 
their hands and look into the distance with pretended 

' See Morris Dance Tunes, collected from traditional sources and 
arranged with pianoforte accompaniment by Cecil J. Sharp and Herbert 
C Macilwaine, published by NoveUo and Co. ; and A Description of the 
traditional way in which these dances were performed, by the same 
authors. 
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•interest, as if they were trying to get a glimpse of land. 
Heads are turned first to right and then to left. 

4. Hauling the Halyards. The children again grasp 
an imaginary rope, move backwards by short quick 
steps on their heels, and pull at the rope first with one 
hand and then the other. 

5. Landing ashore. The children skip round as in 1 
and wave their caps joyfully. 

Soldiers, 

The sight of soldiers is always a joy to a child, and 
no toys are more welcome to him than the helmets, 
swords, bugles, and drums, which serve to add such 
realistic touches to his favourite soldier games. A class 
of children pretending to be soldiers win enter into the 
marching %nd other exercises with much spirit and 
pleasure. 

They may pretend to put on soldiers^ hats by placing 
the two hands on heads, so that the tips of fingers 
meet in a point, or the epatdeites so much admired may 
be formed by placing hands on shoulders ; while the 
folding of hands behind may represent knapsacks. 

Some children may be allowed the distinction of 
wearing a general's hat made of brown paper; the 
saluting the general is always great fun. 

McMiy other exercises, such as shouldering arms, 
presenting arms, &c., may be occasionally introduced. 
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APPENDIX 

THE MEDICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 

*A LiTi'LE knowledge is a dangerous thing;' and 
truly those who attempt to deal with diseases of which 
they know but little, incur a very grave responsibility. 
It is well, however, that teachers in Elementary Schools, 
especially those which draw their scholars from poor 
districts where ignorance and want of observation are 
rife, should know something of medicine, for such 
knowledge will enable them to do much to promote 
the welfare of the children entrusted to their care. 

Children are constantly sent "to school suffering from 
infectious diseases or even seriously ill, grave physical 
defects are entirely overlooked, injuries are neglected, 
and much suffering is caused by disregard of the most 
elementary laws of health. 

Careful observation and long experience will alone 
enable a teacher to deal with problems such as these, 
and this chapter has been written for those who have 
just entered upon their work, to indicate some of the 
points to be looked for and to serve as a sort of guide 
as to the course of action to be followed. 

Infectious Diseases. 

Every teacher should be familiar with the early 
symptoms of the common infectious diseases of child- 
hood, as the prompt recognition of a case and the 
exclusion of the sufferer may be the means of preventing 
an epidemic. The typical symptoms of certain diseases 
are described below but great variations are frequently 
found, especially in mild cases, rendering the diagnosis 
exceedingly dimcult or even impossible. 
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Scarlet Fever (Scarlatina). The onset is very sudden 
and the patient being sick in school is often the first 
evidence that sometMng is wrong. When questioned, 
the child complains of headache and sore throat — 
the throat is red, the tongue furred, pulse rapid, and 
temperature raised. At this stage no rash can be seen, 
the face is usually flushed but may be very pale, 
especially if the vomiting is severe. A sudden onset 
of illness with sickness, headache, and sore throat is 
very suspicious — the child should be sent home at 
once, as the disease is infectious from the onset, and 
everything touched by the vomit very carefully 
washed. 

In twelve to twenty-four hours the rash begins to 
come out on the chest and spreads slowly all over the 
body. It consists of very small round red spots 
which run together in well-marked cases and the whole 
body becomes brilliant scarlet, but in mild cases it is 
necessary to look carefully to see the rash at all. It 
is best defined on the elbows and inner side of the 
thighs and is rarely seen on the face, which is generally 
flushed with a pale ring round the mouth. The thick 
white fur, which covers the tongue, peels off on the third 
or fourth day, beginning at the sides and tip, leaving it 
bright red with the papillae prominent. 

The incubation period of Scarlet Fever, or the time 
taken to develop the disease after contracting the 
infection, is usually three to five days, and all chSdren 
away for a day or so with * a cold ' a few days after 
a case has occurred, should be carefully watched on 
their return. The following points should be looked 
for : appearance of tongue, remains of rash on 
elbows, &c., enlargement of the glands behind the angle 
of the jaw, discharge from ears or nose, and anaemia. 
The last-named symptom is of importance, as even 
very mild cases are frequently followed by marked 
anaemia, while other red rashes, such as measles and 
' German measles, are not. Peeling is first seen on the 
neck and in the groin, as minute dry blisters with 
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a small pin hole in the centre, and spreads over the 
whole body. In the case of the hands, the roots of 
the nails and the tips of the fingers are the places first 
affected. Rheumatic pains are common after Scarlet 
Fever and may be associated with heart trouble, but 
in such cases the children are generally too ill to attend 
school. Kidney trouble is not uncommon in overlooked 
cases, as the children are exposed to cold and wet; 
the symptoms are swelling of the face, especially under 
the eyes, and of the legs. Such cases require immediate 
medical attention. 

Diphtheria. Diphtheria generally begins suddenly 
with sore throat and headache, but vomiting is not so 
common as in Scarlet Fever. A single white spot 
soon appears on one tonsil and rapidly spreads, form- 
ing a dirty white patch, the breath becomes exceed- 
ingly offensive, ana the glands at the side of the neck 
much swollen. In a well-marked case the child is 
obviously ill and is sent home as a matter of course, 
but very mild cases are not only difficult to diagnose 
but do a great deal of mischief. 

The incubation period is about the same as that of 
Scarlet Fever, and if Diphtheria is in a school, all cases 
of sore throat, however slight, must be regarded with 
suspicion. The teacher would do well to look out for 
enlarged glands in the neck, but, as a rule, a diagnosis 
can only be made by means of a bacteriological examina- 
tion. The disease may attack only the nose, pro- 
ducing a slight discharge, and the child, though 
apparently quite well, may infect half the school 
. if the state of affairs is not realized. In young children, 
the larynx may be affected and the passage of air 
into the lungs obstructed. The first symptom is a 
croupy cough, and the parents should be informed 
that there have been cases of Diphtheria, and be 
instructed to obtain medical advice without delay. 

Even mild cases may be followed in three to six 
weeks by temporary paralysis, the symptoms being 
squint, double vision, speaMng through the nose, and 
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return of fluid through the nose after drinking. Such 
children should be sent home, as they may be still 
infectious and the paralysis may extend to the heart 
and produce sudden death. 

Measles. There are two varieties of measles, which 
are frequently confused with one another, the common 
Enghsh type {Morbilli) and the so-called German 
Measles (Rotheln, or Rose Rash). The former is 
dangerous, especially in young children, while the latter 
is rarely, if ever, fatal. 

English Measles begins with symptoms resembling 
those of a bad cold — the child has headache, running 
from the nose and eyes, and a hard cough. On the 
second day, the patient feels better and frequently 
returns to school and spreads the infection, as the 
disease is intensely infectious in the early stage. On 
the third day the rash begins to come out on the fore- 
head and spreads over the whole body. The spots 
are large, often about the size of a threepenny bit, 
dark red in colour and distinctly raised above the skin, 
while the whole face may be much swollen. The 
disease is often followed by discharge from the ears, 
and pneumonia is a common complication. The in- 
cubation period is from twelve to fourteen days. 

In German Measles, the rash is usually the first 
symptom in children and there are no symptoms of 
a cold. The rash is first seen behind the ears, the 
spots being, as a rule, larger than those of Scarlet 
Fever and smaller than those of Measles, but in some 
cases the rash cannot be distinguished from the former. 
It is usually a very mild disease, but, in some epidemics, 
the throat symptoms are very marked and the rash' 
is followed by desquamation. Mild cases of Scarlet 
Fever are frequently mistaken for German Measles, 
the points in favour of the latter being : — appearance 
of rash the first symptom, no peeling of tongue on 
third day, rapid recovery, absence of enlarged glands 
and anaemia, and, as a rale, absence of desquamation. 
The incubation period is from twelve to seventeen days. 
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Whooping Cough (Pertussis). The disease is most 
difficult to deal with, as it is highly infectious for a 
week or so before the typical ' whoop ' develops, 
wlnle in some cases the patient only has a few spasms 
of coughing and never whoops at aU. A large number 
of children are frequently infected before the teacher 
has any suspicion of what is the matter. When a cough 
comes on in paroxysms ended by actual vomiting or 
attempts to do so, leaving the child purple in the face, 
the safest course is to regard the case as Whooping 
Cough and to disregard the mother's assurances to the 
contrary. The cough is a severe strain on the heart 
and lungs, and children, suffering from shortness of 
breath after an attack, should be medically examined 
lest the temporary damage should become permanent. 

Chicken Pox (Varicella), The disease is known in 
many places as ' the bUsters ' ; but since the same 
term is applied to practically every form of skin 
eruption, it is unsafe to draw very definite conclusions. 
In a child, the first sign of the disease is the rash 
consisting of hard, red, raised spots about the size of 
a hemp seed, which rapidly form blisters. The bhsters 
vary considerably in size, and the fluid which they 
contain, perfectly clear at first, becomes purulent in 
twenty-four hours. The spots come out in crops and 
all the stages can be seen at the same time in one child. 
They are found chiefly on the trunk, but, in marked 
cases, the face and inside of the mouth may be covered. 
Not infrequently a single spot appears a day or so 
before the others and this should be remembered in 
time of epidemics. In most children, the spots produce 
considerable irritation and there is a red ring round 
them even while the fluid is quite clear. The incuba- 
tion period varies from twelve to twenty-five days or 
longer. In Small Pox, the patient is ill for two or 
three days before the spots come out and several days 
elapse before the purulent state is reached, but the 
course of the disease is much modified if the child has 
been vaccinated. In children under ten years of age, 
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vaccination in infancy practically excludes the pos- 
sibility of Small Pox. 

Murrvpa [Epidemic Parotitis). Any swelling of the 
face or neck is generally described by mothers as 
' the mumps ' and no reliance is to be placed on their 
diagnosis. In the actual disease, one or both sides of 
the face are affected, the swelling being situated 
behind the jaw just underneath the ear, which is pushed 
up, and extending upwards in front of the ear and 
downwards under the chin. Nothing very definite can 
be made out on touching the swelling, but if the finger 
is drawn gently down the side of the face, about half 
an inch in front of the ear, a sort of ridge can be felt 
at the level of the opening of the ear, running forward 
across the jaw, a point of great importance for purposes 
of diagnosis. There is generally some pain in eating, 
but the disease is very mild in young children and 
complications are very rare. In boys about the age 
of puberty, a mild attack may be followed in one to 
three weeks by a relapse, the reproductive organs being 
affected. Enlarged glands are generally situated lower 
down the neck and definite hard masses can be felt, 
while an examination of the mouth will enable one to 
discover if the swelling arises in connexion with bad 
teeth. 

The incubation period varies from fourteen to twenty- 
eight days. 

PllBCAUTIONS IN INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

In the absence of definite directions, the teacher 
should act on the following lines : — 

Every child suffering from infectious disease should, 
of course, be excluded from school. In the case of 
Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria, the patient should not 
return to school untfi three weeks after the medical 
attendant has declared it to be free from infection. 
If, however, there is discharge from the ears or nose, 
a much longer period should elapse. Similarly a child 
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who, having recently returned to school alter an attack 
of Scarlet Fever, begin3 to have a discharge from the 
ear, should be excluded at once, as there is great danger 
of infection. 

No child should be allowed to attend school from 
a house infected with Scarlet Fever until two weeks 
after the patient has either been declared free from 
infection or removed to hospital, and the house has 
been disinfected. If possible a medical certificate 
should be obtained as very mild cases are very easily 
overlooked. The fact that a child has had the disease 
or left the house at once should not be regarded as 
an excuse for shortening the quarantine period unless 
a medical certificate is produced. 

In the case of Measles, &c., much will depend on 
circumstances. In poor districts the infected children 
mix freely with their friends both at home and in the 
streets, and the majority of those in the boys' and 
girls' departments will have already had the disease. 
The actual patients should be excluded for the following 
periods : — 

Measles. Two to three weeks or longer if the cough 
has not stopped. 

Oerman Measles. Until the rash has gone or five 
to seven days. 

Chicken Pox. Three weeks or until all the scabs are off. 

Mumps. Ten to fourteen days. 

Whooping Cough. Until sickness and bad attacks of 
coughing have ceased. 

(^rman Measles, Chicken Pox, and Mumps are very 
trivial diseases and little good will be done in a poor 
district by keeping the brothers and sisters of the patient 
away from school. Measles and Whooping Cough are 
more serious, and it would be well to exclude all 
children living in infected houses from the infants' 
departments until two and three weeks, respectively, 
have elapsed since the occurrence of a case, and to 
allow only those children in the boys' and girls' depart- 
ments, who have had the disease, to continue at school. 

PLAI8TXD Q Q 
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As long, however, as there are only one or two cases 
in a school, it is best to keep all the children in the 
infected houses away until the maximum incubation 
period for that particular disease has elapsed since the 
onset of the last case. 

Parasites and Skin Diseases. 

Pedicvli Capitis. There is probably nothing which 
causes a teacher more trouble than ' dirty ' heads, 
and the appearance of the head louse (Pedicvlus capitis) 
and its eggs or ' nits ' requires no description. The 
eggs are enclosed in a chitinous envelope, a substance 
which is very difficult to dissolve, and fastened tight 
to the hairs so that it is not easy to destroy and remove 
them. They hatch out in seven to fourteen days, and 
the lice burrow in the skin of the scalp producing great 
irritation and, frequently, sores. The sores are cMefly 
situated at the back of the head, and in bad cases thick 
yellow scabs are found which mat the hair together and 
cause swelling of the glands at the back of the neck 
and just behind the ears. 

In bad cases the hair must be cut short, the scabs 
poulticed oflE, and mild ointment or dry boracic powder 
applied to the sores, but in mild cases it is sufficient 
to comb the hair several times a day after moistening 
it with turpentine and water in equal parts and wash 
the head every night with soft soap and water. The 
treatment should be continued everyday for a fortnight, 
and all caps, hats, &c., thoroughly baked at intervals 
unless the mothers can be persuaded to let the children 
go bareheaded. 

Scabies (The Itch). An eruption, consisting of red 
raised spots, pustules, scabs, &c., is seen chiefly on the 
hands, arms and feet, but not on the face. It is due 
to the irritation caused by the female itch-acarus, 
which burrows under the skin to lay her eggs. Children 
with this complaint should be excluded from school 
until cured. Treatment consists of rubbing the whole 
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body over with sulphur omtment every night, hot 
baths every morning and the baking or washing of all 
articles of clothing. 

Flechbitea. The small red spots seen on the necks 
and bodies of dirty children are generally the result 
of flea-bites. They must not be coiSused with the small 
haemorrhages under the skin which are found in children 
who are half-starved or suffering from certain diseases. 
The spots in these cases are brighter in colour, vary 
considerably in size and are found chiefly on the lower 
portions of the body. 

Bingtwrm of the Head {Tinea tonsurans). The 
disease is due to a fungus and spreads by means of 
seed-like bodies or spores, which are very difficult to 
kill, so that very great care must be exercised to prevent 
the infection from attacking other children. The 
disease is practically unknown among adults. 

In typical cases nearly bare patches are to be seen 
on the head. The edge of the patch is weU defined 
and somewhat inflamed while the scalp, in the bare area, 
is covered with thin scales or, in bad and neglected 
cases, with thick crusts. The few remaining hairs are 
twisted, broken, and split, and break off when one 
attempts to remove them. * In doubtful cases a 
diagnosis can only be made with the help of a micro- 
scopic examination. 

Ringworm must be distinguished from alopecia areata 
in which the bald patches are generally at the back 
of the head, the edges are ill defined and the skin is 
quite smooth and hecJthy. In cases of pustular 
eczema, impetigo and seborrhoea sicca, &c., perfectly 
healthy hairs wSl be found growing through the crusts. 

All children suffering with ringworm should be 
excluded from school until they bring a mediciJ certifi- 
cate that they are cured, but it is not always easy to do 
this. The disease is very difficult to cure and may 
run on for years, and the greatest care should be 
taken in the case of hats and caps at all times. The 
free use of ointment should be encouraged in every 

oc 2 
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suspicious case as it will prevent the spores from being 
scattered about. 

Ringvxyrm of the Body (Tinea circinata). The disease 
may attack any part of the body, and takes the form 
of red rings which gradually increase in size while 
the skin in the centre heals. The trouble is easily 
cured by painting several times with tincture of iodine 
or bv rubbing in mercury ointments. The patients 
should be excluded from school unless the affected 
part is carefully covered up. 

Impetigo contagiosa. The disease is common among 
dirty children, and occurs as thick yellow scabs, chiefly 
about the mouth and face, which separate and leave 
the skin raw underneath. Hie places begin as small 
red pimples which quickly increase in size and bUsters 
containing a straw-coloured fluid are formed. In a 
short time the blisters break and the scabs, described 
above, are produced. 

The disease is contagious from place to place and also 
from child to child, being generally spread by means 
of the fingers, and all those suffering from it should be 
kept from school until cured. The scabs should be 
poulticed off, and zinc, sulphur, or some mercurial 
ointment rubbed in and*the process repeated until the 
scabs no longer re-form. 

Eczema. Eczema is a superficial infiammation of the 
skin attended with redness and itching. The eruption 
may assume many types, the two commonest being 
the wet variety, when small vesicles or bhsters are 
formed and continue to pour out a clear fluid for a long 
time when they break, and the dry, in which the affected 
part is covered with small dry scales.^ The disease is 
not infectious. 

Diseases of the Mouth, Nose, Eabs, and 
Eyes. 

The Teeth. The condition of school children's teeth 
is truly awful. Not only do the children suffer much 
from toothache, buttheir mouths are in a veryunhealthy 
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state from septic stumps, which produce a state of 
chronic inflammation and exercise a prejudicial effect 
on the general health. Much may be done by removal 
of the stumps and the systematic use of a tooth brush 
at least every night. 

Speech. Deformities of the mouth affect the speech, 
but as a rule do not admit of a remedy. -In cases of 
cleft palate, however, the importance of obtaining 
surgical relief without delay should be impressed upon 
the parents, as the chance of success decreases every 
year. 

Cases of stammering should be reported and properly 
treated, both for their own sakes and because the other 
children begin by imitating and end by themselves 
acquiring the habit. ^ 

Mouth Breathing. Special attention should be paid 
to children who habitually breathe with their mouths 
open, as so doing renders them specially liable to lung 
trouble and other diseases. The habit is the result 
of some obstruction to the passage of air through the 
nose, and may be due to sweUing of the mucous mem- 
brane, adenoids, or a nasal polypus. In many cases 
much can be done by seeing that the nose is kept clean 
and teaching the child to breathe properly, but in bad 
cases surgical treatment is necessary, especially if the 
child shows signs of becoming deaf. 

Deafness. In addition to adenoids, deafness is often 
due to ear trouble caused by scarlet fever, influenza, &c., 
and is generally associated with a discharge which may 
be very offensive. In these cases the ear should be 
kept clean by syringing, and the parents should be 
instructed to obtain medical advice as neglect may 
lead to serious consequences. Pain and sweUing behind 
the ear calls for immediate treatment. 

Eyes and Eyesight. Myopia or short-sight is easily 
detected in older children as they cannot see the 
blackboard, but in the very young it may be difficult 
to distinguish between physical defect and stupidity. 
Short*sight is a defect which requires treatment, as it 
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tends to get steadily worse, while cases of long-sight 
or hyper-metropia are not so important, provided that 
the child does not suffer from headache. The com- 
monest cause of headaches, however, is a defect of 
the eyes, called astigmatism — ^the trouble being most 
marked after work which strains the eyesight. Qironic 
inflammation of the eyelids is frequently associated with 
defective vision, and the eyesight should be carefully 
watched in such cases. 

Inflammation of the eye (conjunctivitis) may be due 
to a variety of causes, but as the trouble may be 
infectious, the teacher would do well to see that medical 
advice is obtained if many cases occur. 

Children with ulcers of the cornea are occasionally 
sent to school. The eye is^loodshot and the patient 
cannot tolerate the light. Neglect in such cases may 
lead to permanent damage or even loss of sight, and 
medical advice should always be obtained. 

General Diseases. 

Heart Disease. The commonest cause of heart 
trouble in a child is rheumatism, which in the young 
manifests itself as * growing pains ' or as St. Vitus's 
Dance. A child with St. Vitus's Dance or chorea is 
never still — the movements are jerky and involuntary 
and, in marked cases, the patient has difficulty in 
performing simple movements, such as fastening a 
button. Such cases should not be allowed to attend 
school as it is bad for them to be about, and the other 
children are apt to imitate the movements and even 
acquire a habit not easily got rid of. Shortness of 
breath, pain over the heart, and swelling of the feet 
and legs are the commonest symptoms of active heart 
trouble, and as long as there is mischief going on, 
the sufferer should be under medical treatment. Great 
care must always be exercised in the case of children 
with heart disease of old standing and they should not 
be allowed to do anything to make them short of breath, 
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while violent exercise, swimming and everything which 
throws a great strain upon the heart, shoidd be strictly 
forbidden. In cases of sudden collapse it is a great 
mistake to lay such children flat down, a reclining 
posture being safer. 

Consumption. Children who exhibit the only too 
famihar symptoms of consumption, especially if there 
is much expectoration, may constitute a grave source 
of danger in a school and should be excluded until 
the teacher receives definite instructions as to what 
course to pursue. 

Jaundice. The skin assumes a yellow tinge which 
is best seen on the white of the eye and the cases ought 
to be sent home at once. 

Stomachr^Lche. The possibility of appendicitis must 
always be borne in mind as the child's life may depend 
on early recognition of the trouble. The diagnosis is 
often difficult but symptoms commonly found are : 
constipation, pain low down on the right side of the 
abdomen which is increased by pressure, and an elevated 
temperature. In such cases the child should be sent 
home and the importance of obtaining medical advice, 
without delay, impressed upon the parents. 

Injuries. 

Children frequently come to school with some portion 
of their persons tied up with a dirty piece of rag-r- 
it may be a trivial injury which is doing well in spite 
of home remedies, or it may be something which ought 
to be seen to. If the wound is red and painful, the skin 
round it swollen, and there is tenderness in the neigh- 
bouring glands (in the arm-pit if the injury is on an 
upper extremity and in the groin if on the foot or leg), 
aU is not as it should be. Loss of movement following 
a deep cut and pointing to damage to a tendon, 
swelling of joints, and bruises over the shin-bone 
attended with much pain and swelling, are matters 
which call for medical investigation. If the parents 
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oould only be persuaded to bathe grazes and super- 
ficial wounds and cover them up with rags wrung out 
in hot water and boracic acid, instead of covering them, 
dirt and all, with ointment, a great deal of trouble 
would be saved. 

First Aid. 

Accidents are always happening at school and the 
teacher must decide what is to be done. 

Fits. In an epileptic fit, the child is unconscious, 
blue in the face, froths a little at the mouth and 
frequently passes water and motions. The only thing 
necessary is to lay it down on the fioor and loosen any 
tight clothes and, if it bites its tongue, place a book 
or folded duster between the teeth. If the tongue is 
much bitten, the head should be placed on its side so 
that the blood can run out instead of being swallowed. 
After the fit, it is as well to see whether the child 
injured itself when it fell. In small children many 
acute diseases begin with convulsions, but in these cases 
the face is usual^ pale and the temperature raised. 

In ordinary fainting attacks the face is pale and the 
pulse feeble. Laying the patient flat down, loosening 
the clothes, fresh air and cold water, wiU nearly always 
be fdUnd effectual. 

Bums. Cover the burnt place up at once with 
vaseline or sweet oil. If neither can be obtained, 
a handkerchief wrung out in boiling water and allowed 
to cool may be employed. 

Cuts and Grazes. Bathe with water to which a little 
boracic acid or disinfecting fluid has been added, and 
bandage with a piece of rag which has been wrung out 
in the water. If a big vessel has been cut, apply 
pressure to the wound at once and tie a piece of cord 
tight round the limb above the wound, but in most 
cuts it is quite sufficient to roll up a piece of rag, 
press it on the wound and bandage tightly over it. If 
there is any possibility of a tendon having been cut 
or a joint opened, be very careful to baihe thoroughly. 
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Fractures. If the end of the bone comes through 
the skin, treat it like an ordinary wound. Place the 
injured limb as straight as you can without hurting the 
chQd much, then wrap it round with dusters and fasten 
any sticks, rulers, &c., to prevent the broken ends 
from moving. / 

Bad FdUa. If a child has fallen from a height and is 
evidently seriously hurt, move it as little as possible. 
The best thing is to cover it up warm and let it Ue where 
it is until help arrives. In the case of injuries to the 
head, frequently caused by falls from a swing, do not 

S've any stimulant. If the child is unconscious even 
r a minute, make it lie quiet for at least an hour 
before sending it home. A few days in bed, even if 
the child seems perfectly well, is the safest treatment. 
Prolonged unconsciousness, inequaUty of the pupils 
and discharge of blood and clear fluid from the nose 
of ears are evidence of very serious damage. 



Strong Acids. Oive alkaline substances at once — 
whitening or plaster from the ceiling powdered up, 
will do well. Failing everything else, give copious 
drinks of water. On no account give an emetic. 

Carbolic Acid. White of egg, cream, olive oil, are of 
use and an emetic should be tried. 

Poisonous Berries. An emetic should be given at 
once. For this purpose a dessertspoonful of mustard 
in a tumbler of warm water, a teaspoonful of ipeca- 
cuanha wine, or large quantities of salt and warm water, 
may be given. 

Advice to Parents. 

In poor districts, parents often come to the school 
teachers for advice as to the care of their children, and 
in many cases the health of a child will be much 
improved by attention to the following points : — 

Sleep. CSiildren from five to seven should have 
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twelve hours* sleep, seven to ten, eleven hours', and ten 
to thirteen, ten hours'. During sleep, the child should 
be exposed to as little noise as possible and the air of 
the room should be kept fresh. At least the feet and 
hands should be washed before going to bed, and the 
custom of allowing a child to sleep in the clothes it 
has worn all day should be discouraged. 

Regvlarity of Habits. It is of great importance that 
a child should be brought up to go to the closet at 
regular times and to observe the principles of cleanliness. 
The matter may seem a trivial one, but attention to the 
above details will save a child from much suffering 
and actual illness in later years. 

Meals. It is a common thing for children to run 
home at dinner time for a piece of bread and to play 
about the streets while they eat it. The result is that 
little benefit is derived from the food and a good deal 
of it is thrown about and wasted. 

Meals should be a formal business and the children 
made to wash their hands and sit down. In this way 
less food is wasted, the children derive more benefit 
from what they do eat and the mother begins to try 
and provide a better meal. Toung children should 
be kept quiet for a little while before and after a meal. 
With instruction and management, the money spent 
on food, little though it be, might be laid out to far 
greater advantage. 

Clothing. In the majority of cases the children would 
be better off if they wore fewer and better garments 
instead of the collection of dirty fragments which are 
pinned and tied on to them. Delicate children are 
generally over- rather than under-clothed. 

The use of hats and caps is a fruitful source of disease, 
and, except in very hot weather, children would be 
much better without them. 
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Carroll, Lewis, 119. 
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109. 
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Coins, 300-1. 
Colour, 98-102. 

Sense training in, 99. 

Biixing, 324. 
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Curtis, H. Holbrook, Voice Build- 
ing and Tone Placing, 352. 
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Dances, Marching and Simple, 370. 

Simple Steps and, 374. 

Country, 376. 

Morris, 377. 

Sailor's Hornpipe, 377. 
Deafness, 389. 
Dentals, 262. 
Descriptive Lessons, 169. 
Diphtheria, 381. 
Diseases, Infectious, 384. 

Precautions' in, 384. 
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Eyes, 388. 

General, 390. 
Drawing, 92, 311. 

Free- Arm, 316. 

Dnll for Holding the Chalk, 
318. 

Blending Colours in, 319. 

Objects suitable 'for Models, 
320. 

Mass, 321. 

Brush, 322. 

Illustrative or Pictorial, 330. 

Memory and Imaginative, 334. 

Subjects suitable for Illustration 
by the Child, 335. 

Eai Training, 68. 
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Eyes and Eyesight, 389. 

Fairy Stories, 19, 116-18. 

First, for Babies, 59. 
Field, Eugene, 129. 
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First Aid, 392. 
Fits, 392. 

Flower Shows, 15d. 
Fractures, 393. 
Free Play, 94. 
Frobel's Mother Play, 21-48. 

Weather Vane, The, 22. 

Gifts and Occupations, 83. 

Games, 69-82. 

Guessing, 64. 

Educative possibilities of, 69. 

Imitation, 71. 

Sense, 75. 

Social, 76. 

Nature, 78. 

Teaching, 81. 

Reading Lessons based on, 226. 

Scoring, 279. 
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Goldfish, The, 171-8. 
Gould, H. P., 127, 130. 
Greek Myths, 121. 
Grimm, 55, 117. 

Hansel and Grethel, 199. 
Grube, 272, 273. 
Guessine Games, 64. 
Gutturals, 262. 
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Habits, 105. 

Regularity of, 394. 
Han, Dr. Stanley, 122, 165, 

309. 
Harris, Dr. W. T., 101. 
Heart Disease, 390. 
Henny-Penny, 229-31. 



Imitation Games, 71. 
Injuries, 391. 

Jacob, English Fairy Tales, 117, 

266. 
Jaundice, 391. 

Kingsley, C, Water Babies, 96. 
KipUng, Rudyard, 119, 129, 135. 
Knilli^, 272. 

Labials, 262. 
Language, 18-20. 

Story as a Training in, 122-3. 
Length, Measures of, 306. 
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tation of, 187-97. 

Correlation of, 198-201. 
Letters, Capital, 268. 
Letters written by Children, 269. 
Literature, Models from, 107. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, 270. 
Lowell, J. R., 127. 

Macdonald, G., 130. 
Meals, 394. 
Measles, 382, 385. 

German, 385. 
Measurement of Time, 308. 
Measures of Weight, 306. 

Of Length, 306. 
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Teachers, 379-84. 
Modern^, 92-4, 336-43. 
Mother Tongue, Teaching of. 111* 

14. 
Mottoes, Use of, 220. 
Mouth Breathing, 389. 
Movement Plays, 370. 
Mumps, 384, 385. 
Music, 62-8. 

Training in the Interpretation of, 
64. 

Rh3rthmic Movements suggested 
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Association of Stories with, 67. 

Ear Training, 68. 

With Exercises, 374. 
Myths, Nature, 120. 

Greek, 121. 

Norse, 121. 
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Nature Interests* 11-14. 

Observation, Daily, 32. 

Stories, 62. 

Games, 78. 

Myths, 120. 

Study, 155-86. 

Talks, 167. 

Lessons, Examples of, 202-3. 
Norse Myths, 121. 
Number, Teaching of, 270-308. 

Use of Apparatus in teaching, 
112, 271. 

Lessons for Children between the 
ages of Five and Six years, 
277. 

Rhymes and Games which may 
assist in teaching, 278. 

Scoring Games, 279. 

Recognizing groups of, 281. 

Pictures of, 282. 

Sketching of Objects for Num- 
ber Work, 283. 

Special Lessons on the Numbers 
1 to 10, 283. 

Suggested Syllabus for Class I, 
287. 

Addition and Subtraction of 
Numbers which involve work- 
ing through the Ten, 290. 

Notation, 302. 
Nursenr Rhymes, 20. 

Reading of, 226. 

Observation Lessons, 169, 185. 
Suggested Course for Class I, 
170. 
Open Days and Talks with Mothers, 
5,7. 

Painting, Mixing Colours, 324. 

From Nature, 325-6. 

Wet Water-colour Work, 328. 
Paper-cutting, 344-9. 
Paper-tearing, 94. 
Parasites and Skin Diseases, 386. 
Pattern Reading, 258. 
Pestalozzi, 271. 

Phonic Rules, Lessons on a few 
simple, 250-5. 

Method, 222, 230, 233-56, 258. 
Picture Books, 52. | 



Picture Talks, 53, 146-54. 
Pictures, Use of, 49-53, 144-54. 
Plants, Lessons on, 179-86, 188. 
Play, Free, 94. 
With Christmas Toys, 372 {see 
Games). 
Poems Lessons on, 132-41, 191. 
Poetry, 124-43. 
In connexion with Nature Work, 

125. 
Rhyme-making, 142. 
Poisoning, first aid in cases of, 393. 
Potter, Beatrix, Animal Stories, 

119. 
Poulsson, Emilie, 22. 
Physical Conditions, 105. 
Training, 14, 365-78 {see Dances 
and Games). 

Reading, Teaching of, 221-64. 
Phonic Method, 222, 230,233-56. 
Early Lessons, 223. 
In connexion with Nature and 
other Observation Lessons, 
224. 
Lessons based on Games, 226-30. 
Suggested Course for Lessons> 

233-6. 
Lesson on a Sound, 240. 
Other Lessons, 244-50. 
Division of Words into Sylla- 
bles, 256. 
Pattern, 258. 
Silent, 259. 

Formation of Speech-sounds, 
260-4. 
Reverence, 104. 
Rhyme-makinff, 142. 
Ring- and Stick-la3ring, 94. 
Ringworm, 387, 388. 
Rooper, School and Home Life, 
314, 315. 

Sand Comer and the Sand Table, 
88. 

Tray, 90. 

Tracing in, 90. 
Scabies (the Itch), 386. 
Scarlet Fever, 380. 
School Environment. 98. 
Scudder, H., 125. 
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Sense Qames, 76. 
Sentence Method, 258. 
Shakespeare, 127, 129. 
SheUey, P. B., 129, 141. 
Singing, 350-64. 
Skeat, Prof. W. W., 261. 
Skin Diseases and Parasites, 386. 
Smith, J. K, Teaching of Elemen- 
tary MathenuUics, 271, 272. 
Social Feelings, Development of, 
106. 

Qames, 76. 
Sound, Lesson on a, 240. 
Sounds, Comparison of, 241. 

Illustration and Classification of, 
242. 

Hints on the Formation of, 
260-4. 
Speech, Defects of, 389. 

Sounds, Recognition and Analy- 
sis of, 236. 
SpeUing, 269. 

Spencer, Herbert, 310, 344. 
Stevenson, R. L., 165, 362. 

Ohild^a Garden of Verse, 96, 
129. 
Stick-laving, 102. 
Stomach-ache, 391. 
Stories, 59-62, 116-23. 

Nonsense, 116. 

Biographical, 116. 

Heroic, 116. 

Of Local History, 116. 

Selections from longer, 120. 



Stories, continued^ 

From the Bible, 121. 

Dramatization of, 123. 
Sweet, Dr. Henry, 260, 261, 263. 
Syllables, Drill in immediate recog- 
nition of, 244. 

Division of Words into, 256. 

Tanck, 272, 273. 
Taylor, Bayard, 135. 
Teacher, The, 1, 106. 
And the Parent, 6. 
Teeth, The, 388. 
Tennyson, 127, 129. 
TilKch, 272, 273, 274. 
Time, Measurement of, 308. 
Toys, 64, 04. 

Vowels, 234-6, 250-4, 260, 263. 

Weather Vane, The, 22. 

Weight, Measures of, 305. 

Welk, H. G., Mankind in the 

Making, 330, 331. 
Welton, 204. 

Whooping-cough, 383, 385. 
Word-building, 246. 
Wordsworth, 14, 98, 115, 124, 129. 
Writing, Teaching of, 265-9. 

Letters written by Children, 269. 

Capitals, 268. 

Position of the Body during the 
Lesson, 268, 
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